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BARRA, 


BARRA,   TAT£RSA,    SOUTH  UIST. 

If  you  are  wearied  of  rocks  aiid  loehs  and  islands 
and  waves,  yoa  must  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  steam 
engine,  not  on  your  correspondent.    I  do  not  mean  that 
this  writing,  replete  with  all  manner  of  sapience  and  ad* 
▼entiire,  was  written    by  a  steam  engine;  though  if 
maAematics  and  algebra  can  now  be  ground  in  a  mi^^ 
and  equations  and  logarithms  bolted  out  like  bran,  I  do 
not  see  why  novels  and  travels,  and  much  more,  should 
not  also  be  manufactured  by  a  forty  horse  power  t  Swift's 
machine  was  not  quite  visionary.    What  I  do  mean  is 
this ;  that  as  th^  essence  of  forty^horses,  or  of  a  whole 
regiment  of  cavalry,  can,  in  these  days,  be  comprised  in 
9.  kettle  and  diittill.ed,  a  man  may  now  drive  his  ship 
and  forty  from  Canty  re  to  St^  Kilda,  with  the  same 
facility  as  be  formerly  drove  his  gig  and  one  to  Loch 
.  Lomond ;  and  that  too,  withoi^t  paying  for  those  ruinous 
Scottish   turnpikes.      Bishopr   Wilkins  foresaw,  a  day 
coming  when  a  man  was  to  call  ior  hh  wings  instead  of 
his  boots:  but  the  Bishop  did  not  foresee,  that,  instead  of 
ordering  his  wing»  to  be  put  on,  or  bis  horses  fo  be  put 
to,  the  traveller  will  now  shortly  order  the  cook  to  boil 
bis  kettle*    Such  is  the  efficient  and  real  cause  of  at 
least  two  of  diese  very  volumes :  otherwise,  I  might  aa 
well.hav^  directed  travellers  to  the  mountains  of  the 
moon  as  to  the  mountains  of  Sky,  and  have  described  the 
islands  and  bays  in  the  Mare  hyperboreum  lunare.    But 
I  see  the  day  coming  when,  instead  of  Loch  Cateran  and 
Aberfoyle,  it  shall  become  the  fashion  to  chase  happi- 
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ness  to  North  Bona  and  Barra  Head ;  when  the  greasy 
thumbs  that  haye  just  been  contesting  for  cold  fowl  and 
Yorkshire  ham,  shall  be  leaving  their  marks  on  these 
pages,  and  when  mates  and  cabin  boys,  weavers  and 
tobacconists,  shall  be  trying  to  spell  those  little  grey 
Greek  words,  and  wishing  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters 
were  in  gude  broad  Scotch,  In  lime,  the  fire^teaser,  or 
some  othet  learned  Sawney,  shall  condense  us  into  a 
neat  little  pocket  abridgment  for  the  ladies  and  gentle^ 
men  who  have  taken  thdr  places  on  board  the  St.  Kilda, 
Alister  Mac  Kettle,  master,  bound  on  a  tour  of  pl^ure 
to  the  Western  Islands.  Why  should  not  all  these  events 
happen.  Greenock  can  now  circumnavigate  Lo^di  Lo^ 
mond  after  breakfiisting  on  its  own  herrings,  and  return 
at  night^to  its  own  lime-punch.  Ten  years  ago,  it  might 
as  well  have  attempted  to  go  to  Gibraltar  to  breakfast.  Our 
ftiend  Staffahas  even  been  obliged  to  pdt  a  lock  and  key 
on  his  island,-  lest  it  should  be  stolen ;  and  its  very  Qxist* 
ence  was  not  known  fifty  years  ago.  I  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  an  Opera  and  a  Royal  Institution  ite  Sky  be^bre 
long,  and  a  Gaelic  newspaper  at  Stornaway.  Such  is 
the  apology  for  two  volumes  of  seas  and  islands :  and  if 
indeed  **  non  omnia  moriar,'^  if  all  the  •  copies  are  not  worn 
out  before  this  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  our  jdint  fame  shall 
be  beginning  to  bud  when  I  am  food  for  fishes,  and' you 
for* worms.  It  is  the  fkte  of  him  who  goes  first,  to  bear 
all:  first  through  the  ford.  AH  the  risk  k  his^;  the 
risk  of  not  being  cared  for,  the  risk  of  not  being  read^  die 
risk  of  not  being  undeMood,  the  risk  of  being  abused. 
But  he  who  braves  must  bear.  The  path  of  a  book,  like 
the  way  to  Stafih,  is  smooth  enough  when  it  has  been  well 
trodden :  and  if  the  Serjeant  who  leads  the  fiNrlmrn  hope 
comes  off  with  his  head,  why  then  he  is  three  obevr6ns  Jess 
and  an  epaulette  more.    To  cut  matters  short,  imagine  a 
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gale  of  wind,  9  Iwad  sea^  Ivro  veefii  in  tlie  maanMil,  Barra 
•o  the  lee  bow^  and  lait  and  best  of  all,  Otterrore  road. 

On  Eriska,  tliere.is  a  tower  which  has  been  a  strong- 
bold  of  the  Mac  Niels :  though  ilmall,  it  is  striking,  firom 
the  scarcity  of  objects  of  art  in  this  doleful  country.  We. 
entered  into  conversation  with  some  old  people,  who 
attempted  to  amuse  us  with  tales,  probdbly  more  inter- 
esting to  them  than  to  us.  The  ship  that  brought 
Prince  Charles  from  France,  first  anchored  in  this  har- 
bour; and  it 'was  remembered  with  some  feelings  of 
hereditary  pride,  that  he  had  landed  on  Eriska,  where 
be  ftond  some  women  lioasting  shelUfish  on  a  fire  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  he  had  partaken  of  thefar  fare;  thus  coai«' 
mencingthe  career  of  that  popularity  whieh,  as  it  cda^ 
iinued  to  the  end,  most  have  been  as  mnebthe  result  of 
good-nature  as  of  policy.  The  opinion  of  a  few  (dd 
women  in  this  w3d  place,  conid  have  been  of  as  litde 
value  to  htm  as:  that  of  the  people  in  general  after  his 
prajeet  was  orerthnown  and  he  had  become  a  pposcribed 
ftigitive.  FolkktA  feelings  and  opinions  have  however 
ttiich  changed  on  this  sulj^ct,  even  wiithin  my  membry^ 
Hie  few  also  who  felt  or  inherited  am  attachment  founded 
on  ftimily  connexions,  on  ancient  habits,  or  on  imaginary 
ntttbaial  affections,  bave  nearly  vaaiohed  from  the  stage* 
If  we  yet  meet  a  few  persons  in  tbe  remote  Highlands 
who  talk  the  talk  of  ^  sixty  years  since,**  it  is  but  the 
tepetition  of  whi^  they  have  heard  and  ntad ;  sentiments 
whick  they  have  scaircely  examined,  and  to  which  they 
attach  no  definite  ideas.  But  enough  of  Eriska  and 
ancient  politics.  Of  the  numerm»  other  islands  of  thi» 
bay  I  need  take  no  notice :  and  I  may  now  make  a  gene^ 
ral  apology  for  the  future  omission:  of  hundreds  whicb^  . 
though  I  have  examined  them,  afford  remarks  for  none 
but  a  geolc^ist. 

B  2 
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Toland  has  given  an  absurd  etymology  for  the  name 
of  Barra.  It  is  evidently  named  after  St.  Bar,  to  whom 
the  principal  church  is  dedicated,  and  St,  Bar  vas  a 
bishop  of  Caithness ;  but  it  is  imagined  by  the  peoplcj^ 
that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  remain 
here,  if  not  all,  were  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  decide  a  question  of  this  natur«^ 
between  rival  saints ;  but  if  you  are  anxious  on  the  slibr 
ject  yon  may  read  the  fifty-five  folios  pf  the  BollandistiB; 
where  you  will  not  find  it.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  this  establishment ;  as  there  are  four  iod^f 
pendent  buildings,  collected,  or  rather  huddled  together, 
within  one  enclosure  bearing  the  traces  of  a  ditch  outside; 
all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  chapels*  None  of  Ihein 
are  large ;  and  one  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  good  sized 
chest;  beiog  only  six  feet  by  ten.  They  are  utterly 
deficient  in  style  or  ornament;  and  therefore,  in  an 
architectural  ^view,  quite  uninterestiog;  unless  it  may 
be  thought  otherwise,  that  the  windows  have  incline4 
straight  stones  above,  instead  of  the  Gothic  arch^  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  them  have  been  votive  buildings ; 
as  this  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  the  Islands,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  ages.  The  burying  ground  eon- 
tained  some  ancient  tombs  and  a  heap  of  unburied  Sioulik; 
proving  that  the  superstitions  of  the  elder  times  ai^, not 
fashionable  in  Barra. 

This  place,  Kilbar,  and  its  village,  are  built  on  a  pact 
of  the  island  which  is  separated  from  the  principal  por^ 
tion  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  over  which  the  eastern  aail 
western  seas  nearly  meet  at  high  water.  The  largejn 
southern  division  contains  one  rocky  mountain  of  about 
2000  feet  high ;,  which  descends  somewhat  abruptly  into 
Cbisamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  and  east  by  a 
succession  of  lower  hills  terminating  on  the  shores  jn 
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various  rocky  points  that  separate  the  small  valleys  ifi 
which  the  population  is  found.  The  laud  is  sandy  and 
of  little  value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.; 
while  the  rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pastufr 
age  of  black  cattte.  As  to  the  commercial  department  of 
agriculture  here,  since  the  proprietor  of  the  land  buys  \J 
the  cattle  of  his  tenants  for  exportation,  there  can  be  no 
competition  of  offers.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  why  this 
ought  not  to  be  a  very  good  plan  for  the  sellers. 

It  lis  ofiten  a  misfortune  to  the  Highlanders,  and  parti- 
cularly in  these  remote  situations,  that  the  communication 
•by  posts  is  iVequehtly  tedious  and  uncertain.  With  re- 
spect to  this  island,  its  fetters  are  brought  from  Loch 
Maddy  in  North  Uist,  through  Sky ;  so  that  two  or  three 
weeks  may  be  occupied  in  the  transit.  On  the  west  side 
of  Sutherland,  a  great  sheep  farming  country,  the  post 
office  is,  or  was^  at  Tain,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island^ 
distant  nearly  eighty  miles;  and  that,  by  roads  which 
muke  the  inconvenience  three  times  as  great  Thus  spor 
ealator»in  kelp,  wool,  or  cattle,  have  opportunities  of 
profititi^  by  the  ignorance  of  the  producers,  who  may 
thus  remain  uninforrned  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  tliehr  amimoditiei.  Where  agriculture  has  remote  com- 
m^t^ial  relations,  as  is  here  the  case,  the  frequency  of 
OMnrounication  cannot  be  too  great.  Much  has  indeed 
been  done  lor  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands,  in  the 
matter  of  roads,  ferries  and  ports;  and,  in  general,  it 
has  been  well  and  liberally  done :  while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  has  produced  effects  which  have  repaid  the 
advances,  though  the  details  of  the  benefits  may  not  be 
always  perceptible  to  those  who  look  no  further  than  to 
the  immediate  balance  of  expenditure  and  profit.  That 
much  might  yet  be  done,  and  with  further  good  conse- 
^enises,  is  most  obvious ;  aiid  it  isurely  cannot  be  doubted 
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that  it  Is  a  jn^  principle  in  a  gePenamnt  to  do  for 
^he  g^neird  w^Hkre,  that  which  proptieiors  and  idiaUt- 
<ants  are  tinabk,  for  want  df  means.,  to  effect.  In  tbe 
mtne  manner,  It  Aa6  itself  an  interest,  in  the  shape  of  oon- 
tlngfent  adrantagfes,  in  sudi  improyeinents..  1^  hais  been 
i^^id,  even  in  recent  writings,  v«ry  idly,  thlit  it  is  niijnst 
tb  '**  tax  the  inhabitants  of  Middlesex,"  for  the  pwpoae 
^f  building  t^ridgies  ^^rnsaking  roads  for  the  Htghkindenu 
As  well  might  it  be  argued  that  the  salary  of  an  English 
jndge  should  be  paid  exdusively  niMlt  of  EngliflA  rere- 
nue,  or  that  a  grant  of  money  to  ihe  barbmr  of  BatD»-> 
gate  is  a  fVatrd  <m' the  Higiilaod^rs  who  pay  tax€8«  But 
ft  is  uiseless  to  dwell  on  an  argument  so  uttatjy  inconsi- 
derstte;  the  philosophy  of  those  wh6  see  not  beyond  die 
length  of  their  noses. 

That  agriculture  in  general  is  in  no  rery  fionridiiig 
state  in  this  island,  might  be  imagined  from  the  n§^  «of 
the  ristle  plough ;  an  ancient  instrument  carrying  the 
coulter  alone,  and  precednig  that  whidi  contains  die 
share.  One  circumstance  relating  to  it,  is,  howover^  ra- 
markable ;  namely,  the  superior  cultivation  of  ^  fluoms 
in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Cathdic  popnla^n*^  It 
is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  Priests  i^  that  person- 
sion  in  Scotland,  laudably  interest  themselves  in  the  temf> 
poral  prosperity  of  their  flocks.  Tbis  island  affords  one 
miserable  instance,  out  of  too  many,  of  the  evils  arising' 
fi-om  excessive  population.  The  number  of  houses  at 
Kilbar  seemed  to  be  about  twenty,  and  the  population 
should  therefore  be  nearly  a  hundred ;  while  this  village 
Was  the  refuge  of  those  who  had  been  unable  to  {Nrocure 
any  land,  after  the  island  had  been  allotted.  It  is  diffi>> 
cult  to  conceive  how  people  do  contrive-  to  live  without 
land  in  this  country  ;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  possible  for  tkem 
to  do  more  than  exist  mitserably.    live  men  caught  fislh 
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-maA  the  women  aftd  children  were  all  employed  at  low 
water  in  digfging  eotpkles ;  but  all  the  regetable  food  they 
oeiM  hare  bad  to  eke  out  this  dkit,  wag  to  be  procared 
firvNBuaiD  acre  of  land  wbioh  the  proprietor  bad  giren  tbem 
Ihna  fais  OWD  iarm* 

^  '  If  I  have  reptieaeatied.tlie  HigbtandeTa  as  defiaeat  in 
tadmitryy  I  bare  also  admitted  that  this  faalt  is  neither, 
iiniveriai  ndr  irremediable.  It  is  not  Only  just,  bat  use- 
M,  to  point  out  instances  of  activity ;  as  it  may  lead  those 
whodaspair  of  roasing  this  people  to  exertion,  or  who 
eiilpaUy  neglect  that  doty,  to  make  the  attempt,  instead 
tdftabaadoning  the  pursuit  as  hopeless.  If ^a  Highland 
fvoprietor  imagines  diat  bis  tenant  will  not  exert  himself 
in  draining  er  improiring  bis  farm,  in  cultirating  his 
ftHhery  or  in  working  his  quarries,  it  is  certain  that  by 
jmfiortsag  Lowland,  or  foreign,  tenants,  fishermen,  or 
idJw^urers,  he  cwts  off  all  hope  AtMD  his  people,  and  is 
not  ^niided  to  pronoanee  that  an  incorrigible  state  which 
is  Jn  a^eat  kneasore  fostered  by  his  own  impatience  or 
wa»tWexelrti0n#  I  wish  they  would  all  recollect  what 
bas.  been  imid  by  ^one  who  has  concealed  much  sound 
philosophy  under  the  cap  of  folly :  ^  Comme  enfant 
iioHfrellem^it  nay,  les  fault  allaiter,  bercer,  esjouir,  — 
eapargaer,  restaurer,  appuyer,  asseurer/'  They  are  cbil- 
dflren ;  and  kindness  and  care  might  do  much  for  them. 
To  say  that  the  Highlanders  are  incapable  of  being 
rowsed  to  industry,  is  as  injurious  in  its  efi'ects  as  it  is 
nntrue :  it  is  often  difficult ;  bat  time,  patience,  and  me- 
thod, will  effSect  A  great  deal.  It  is  those  with  whom 
this  power  lies,  who  are  deserving  of  censure;  not  the 
crkicai  traveller,  who  excites  their  anger,  chiefly  because 
he  pricks  their  conscieaces ;  who  merely  tells  useful 
trudis,  and  who  points  ovt  faults,  only  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  corrected. 
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6  BARaA.      BOATS. 

Th^.Barta.  meo'  are  among  tbe  bmM  adtiwe  and  ludi]»» 
tric)^s  ^blEifmeb  in  Scotland.  They  carry  on  an  exteir- 
Bivid  ling  fishery  solely  by  their  own  exertions  and  on 
their  own  accounts ;  disposing,  (hemselvesy  of  the  pro- 
duce, at  the  Greenock  market,  to  which  they  go  in  their 
Ashing  boats  through  the  Crinian  canal.  They  are  thus 
couiparatively  wealthy;  although,  going  quietly  on  in 
thciir  old.  habits,  thieii:  houses,  are  no  bett^than  those  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  fishing  boats  alone  indicate  thehr 
^superior  wes^lth ;  being  large  and  well  found,  comparedl 
;wi|b  &U  tho$e  which  ar^e  seen  in  the  Western  Islandfl. 
This  is  not  exactly  the  best  system  that  could  be  adopted  ; 
as  the  Ifibour,  which  might  be.  much  better  bestowed  mt 
fte  Jshery,  is  expeofted  in  a  tedious  navigation,  and  as 
want  of  capital,  Jboth ,  cramps  them  in  laying  up  sufficiient 
sfores  of  salt,  ^nd  leaves  them,  at  the  mercy  of  the  pur- 
4;h^ers.  How  thii^  system  originated  among  these  people 
in  particular,  or  why  it  continues,  I  could  not  discover: 
■hut  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  in  South  Uist  and  Ben* 
becula,  lying  almost  at  their  very  doors,  and  possessing 
the  same  advantages,  the  people  are  noted  for  poverty, 
indolence,  and  neglect  of  the  fisheries* 
^  .  The  cpni^truction  of  the  Barra  boats  is  very  peculiar; 
and,  like  many  others  of  the  insular  Highlanders,  the  boat- 
men are  their  own  builders,  purchasing  the  timber  from 
the  northern  traders.  They  are  of  considerable  size,  so 
as  easily  to  carry  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  extremely  sharp, 
both  fore  and  aft.  They  have  no  floor,  but  rise  with  an 
almost  flat  straight  side,  so  that  a  transverse  section 
somewhat  resembles  a  wedge.  Yet  they  are  swift  and 
safe;  pfl*ering  a^nother  example,  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous ones  already  known,  to  prove  in  how  many  and 
in  what  apparently  contrary  ways,  the  objects  of  a  ship- 
builder may  be  attained.    A  seaman  accustomed  to  a 
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wall-sided  boat  is  naturally  surprised  at  their  form ;  for- 
.^eettiDg  that  in  proportion  as  they  heel  to  the  breeze, 
their  bearings  are  in<;reased  :  while,  from  their  lightnefi», 
they  are  as  buoyant  in  a  bad  sea  as  a  Norway  skiflT. 

It  is  a  draw-back  on  the  merits  of  the  Barra  men,  that 
they  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  whisky;  a  propensity 
fostered  by  their  great  g^ins  as  much  as  by  their  mode 
of  life.  The  ancient  prowess  of  the  Highlanders  in  this 
rpBpectf  is  well  known;  and,  like  their  ancestors,  the 
Scythians,  they  were  notorious  for  quarrelling  orer  their 
cttfHB*  It  was  almost  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
Highland  compotation,  to  terminate  in  bloodshed.  The 
reputation  has  descended,  where  the  merit,  such  as  it 
Wttid,  is  lost.  Some  years  are  now  past  since  a  meeting 
of  Hig^ahders  would  sit  down  to  their  whisky  bottle, 
jusit  as,  in  these  degenerate  days,  we  do  to  our  port  wine; 
and  the  quantity  of  this  strong  spirit  which  they' could 
drink  without  apparent  inconvenience,  is  incredible.  The 
^excuse  for  it  still  continues,  when  the  means  are  gone. 
A  damp  climate  is  considered,  not  only  a  justification  of 
the  Honing  dram,  but  as  the  disease  for  which,  whisky, 
whenever  it  can  be  got,  is  the  only  remedy.  To  say; 
however,  that  the  Highlanders  are  addicted  to  drinking, 
is  to  make  the  mistake  that  has  often  been  done,  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  their  present  manners  from  books  long 
since  written.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  like  the  common 
people  elsewhere,  they  would  drink  whisky  could  they 
get  it ;  nor  do  I  know  why  they  should  not  seek  that 
consolation  which  poets  atid  philosophers  have  joined  in 
praising.  But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  they  are 
nearly  as  much  cut  off  from  the  use  of  whisky  as  from 
that  of  Tdkay.  Greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Excise  has  raised  the  price  of  illicit  spirits  nearly  to  that 
of  the  liceised,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  their  poWer  to  pro- 
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to  BARRA. 

^re  iL  Tbey  are  in  feet  a  sober  people ;  whether  froib 
joeces^ty,  I  m\\  mk  ftttend  to  say;  bnt  I  really  belterie 
.Ihati  88  happens  in  the  case  of  many  other  habits  aban- 
doned from  oofnpdlsioD,  they  would  be  ftr  sobcirer  than 
idt^r  English  ^eighbonrs,  ^yen  if  they  had  the  pow^r  of 
^bi^iiig  otherwise.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
Itedable  ^economy  and  foresight ;  of  the  'care  they  take 
of  their  fatuilces>  and  of  the  provision  they  are  attentive 
lo  m^ke  for  their  rents,  as  for  futurity.  Exceptions  there 
liiiiisit  be;  bnt  it  is  high  praise  to  a  Highlaiider  that  hie 
dd^es  not,  like  his  proftigate  neighbour  of  England^  con^ 
filtfie  ih  riot  and  personal  gratification  that  which  is  ne- 
icessary  for  those  who  are  dependent  on  him.  These  are 
matBgihe  real  and  soKd  merits  which  are  overlooked  by 
those  wbb  aire  fierce  in  the  defence  ci  idle  and  visionary 
<meat.  It  is  the  fate  of  poor  Donald  to  find  least  jus- 
lice  from  hii  pretended  friends ;  as  is  not  uncommon. 
Tb^re.isinoreardent  spirit  drank  in  London  alone  than 
in  all  the  Htg^fands  collectively ;  and  mdeed  a  traveller 
like  myself  will  often  have  occasion  to  lament,  when  wet 
fmd  weary,  that  he  cannot  procure  it,  even  in  their  inns. 
"  Withers, Prynn,  and  Vicars,'^  never  drank  "  viler  liquors'* 
than  is  this  common  whisky,  I  must  admit,  as  far  as  my 
own  taste  at  {east  goes ;  but  we  do  not  wait  to  taste  it  on 
these  occasions. 

I  was  here  amused  wi  A  the  distress  of  the  people  from 
iihe  want  of  tobacco  $  4;he  American  war.  having  raised  its 
price  beyond  their  means  of  purchase.  The  Highlanders 
are  reputed  to  be  very  much  addicted  to  its  use;  but  this 
is  just  as  true  of  tobacco  as  of  whisky.  They  are  doubts 
less  very  glad  to  get  it,  as  are  most  idle  people ;  but  it  is 
not  often  in  their  power  to  purchase  it.  It  is  indeed  m 
nuHff  that  their  sole  consumption,  at  any  time,  Ues ;  nor 
da  I  recollect  to  have  once  seen  a  pipe  in  the  connlry. 
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Here  Ib^y  bad  tried  all  laaBner  of  expertmeato,  by  roast- 
ing various  plantsi  and  thus  raaBufacturing  a  sort  of 
Barra  bki<ckguard«  The  root  of  the  daisy  was  said  to 
have  produced  the  best  substitute.  It  is  mstructive  to 
consider  the  .great  ^oaomy  as  well  as  d^Kcacy  with 
which  a  Highlands  uses  a  sBtfff>box:  taking  the  pre- 
vious powder  but  by  means  <^  n  little  spoon  tike  a  tooUi- 
pifk^  and  ofteh  by  a  pen  or  a  quilL  Donald  is  too  well 
bred  to  put  his  fingers  into  your  box ;  he  would  not  have 
heen  reprimanded  by  a  certain  ftstidious  princess.  Why 
the  Highlanders  should  be  so  ravenous  after  snuff  when 
they  can  so  seldom  get  it,  is  a  problem  for  philosophers. 
Why  noses  were  made,  if  it  was  not  for  taking  snuff,  is  a 
greater  problem  still ;  when,  unlike  pigs  and  beagles,  we 
either  use  tb^n  for  buntii^  foxes  or  truffles.  To  hang 
spectacles  'on,says  OoWper»  To  be  palled,  s^ys  Paddys 
hot  satisfied  with  this  splution*  But  there  are  mafiy  na- 
tioDs  possessed  of  this  excrescence,  who  neither  pull  their 
neighbours'  ntmes,  bOr  put  spectodes  on  their  own.  T^ 
say  that  they  were  made  to  fiftnell,  is  obviously  nonsense, 
and  cannot  be  mamtained  without  impeaching  the  benefi«- 
cence  of  Nature,  when  we  consider  that  the  senses  were 
g^ven  us  for  our  edjoyment,  and  that,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  there  are  none  but  bad  smells.  The  rose  flowers  one 
^iori  month,  but  coBimon  sewers  and  the  modem  Athens 
are  in  season  all  the  year  round.  Captain  HasAie's  nose 
indeed  was  made  for  snofing.  But,  excepting  that  col-* 
lateral  use,  noses  were  made  f&r  snuff,  and  snuff  for  bdng 
taken  by  noses ;  and  it  is  a  gratitude  we  owe  to  Nature  to 
take  snuff,  accordingly.  Besides,  as  civilized  man  is  only 
distinguished  from  the  savage  by  the  number  of  his  wants 
and  his  gratifications,  it  is  a  mark  and  a  means  of  civili- 
zation. Besides  numerous  ether  reasons ;  which  will  be 
found  in  the  sixth  edition  of  this  learned  work. 
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BARRA. 


This  Long  Island  is  a  strange  country.  There  is 
land,  it  iis  true,  and  water,  for  nature  has  but  these  two 
geographical  elements,  and  therefore  you  might  suppose 
^ha't  you  could  walk  or  ride  over  the  one  and  swim  or  sail 
bver  the  other.  It  would  b^  impossible  to  make  a  greater 
mistake ;  for,  hence  at  least  to  Harris,  it  is  seldom  either 
sea  or  good  dry  land.  You  may  tread  the  crude  con* 
sistence ;  but  it  must  be,  like  Satan,  half  on  foot,  half 
flying.  It  is  a  country  only  fit  for  wild  ducks ;  who 
•*  o-er  bo^,  o*er  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or 
rare,  with  head,  hands,  wings,  and  feet  pursuing  their 
-way,'*  may  perhaps  contrive  to  see  it  all.  You  may 
perhaps  ride  a  few  yards,  but  in  ten  minutes  you  will 
have  to  flounder  through  a  bog,  or  scramble  over  rocks, 
or  you  will' find  a  firth  or  a  loch  to  cross:  it  is  too  wide 
to  swim,  and  there  is  no  boat.  If  there  should  be  one, 
there  is  a  second  sea,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth ;  you  land 
on  an  island  instead  of  the  main,  or  lose  yourself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  inextricable  chaos.  The  Gaelic  proverb 
says  well  when  it  siays,  "It  is  not  every  day  that  Mac 
Niel  mounts  his  horse.*'  It  could  not  be  of  less  use  in 
Venice. 

On  the  southern  part  of  Barra,  there  is  a  small  town 
on  ah  islet  in  a  fresh-water  lake,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Mac  Niels.  After  much  toiling  through  sand  and  rocks, 
I  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Chisamil  Bay,  at  a  village 
ornamented  with  dried  skate,  having  ^^  a  most  anciient 
and  fish-like  smell,"  as  this  animal  is  preserved  without 
salt,  and  is,  in  consequence,  very  delectable.  Every  one 
knows  how  a  Highland  house  is  built ;  but  every  one 
does  not  know  the  architecture  of  a  Barra  house.  In 
these,  the  roof  springs  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall, 
instead  of  the  outer ;  in  order  that  all  the  rain  may  be 
caught  by  it  and  make  its  way  among  the  stones ;  thus 
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preyeDtiog*  the  iuconvenience  of  ^  minute  drops  from  off 
the  eaves."    All  other  poiats  correspond ;  as  is  proper  in 
architecture.    We  may  say  of  them  what  Ovid  does  of 
the  palace  of  Night  and  Erebus :   ^  Janua  quae  verso 
stridorem  cardine  reddat,  Nulla  domo  tota:"   the  only 
door  is  a  bundle  of  heath.     As  to  the  rest  of  the  com* 
parison,  I  fear  it  does  not  very  well  hold.    The  ^  solliciti 
canes"  and  the  ^<  sagacior  anser"  do  their  duty  admirably 
here ;  as  the  one  set  barks  at  you  before  you  are  in  sight, 
and  continues  to  yelp  long  after  you  are  out  of  smell, 
while  the  <^  anser"  answers  tliera,  hissing  like  Meg^ra^» 
snakes ;  the  "  vigil  ales,"  the  "  feree,"  the  **  pecudes," 
and  the  rest  of  the  clanjamiray,  joining  in  a  concert 
with  the  ^^humanse  convicia  linguee,"  enough  to  rouse 
Nox  and  Erebus  both.    But  I  must  not  forget  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  description ;  for  here  indeed  the  resem- 
blance is  perfect :  ^^  Nebulee  caligine  mixtee  Exhalantur 
humo,  dubiseque  crepuscula  lucis."     It  is  probable  that 
Ovid  lived  in  a  sort  of.  Barra  house  during  that  philoso- 
phical retirement  of  which  he  so  bitterly  complains.    If 
there  is  no  chimney,  and  if  a  Highland  hut  is  varnished' 
with  black  pitch,  that  pitch  is  bistre,  and  the  artist  who 
has  lost  his  colour  box  may  use  it  for  drawing,    if  it 
smokes  at  every  crevice  like  a  melon  bed  in  heat,  there  i*-^ 
HP  want  of  chimney  sweepers ;  or  of  a  society  for  their 
suppression,  which  is  still  better.    Thus  the  wise  man 
extracts  good  from  every  thing.    Besides,  you  can  truly 
and  mathematically  draw  round  a  Highland  fire :  round 
our  own,  we  do  it  only  by  a  figure  of  speech.    And  as  a 
circle  is  the  double  of  its  half,  like  most  other  things,  one 
Highland  fire  is  as  good  as  two.    It  is  a  hospitable  fire 
also ;  because  there  is  room  for  the  pigs  and  the  cfaicken» 
and  the  three  black  collies:   and  it  is  further  a  genial 
fire,  because  it  conduces  to  the  laying  of  eggs:   as  all 
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good  heiasewives  Iomw.  EFen  tbe  Cockneys  n^ed  ti0| 
affect  ia  despise  the  Ifighlanders  for  tbeip  want  of  chim- 
ieys:  the  fashioa  is.  not  very  ancient  in  England.  ^  <Nd 
■ien>''  says  HoHinshedy  who  is  a  very  good  chronicle  of 
tiie  tinses  if  not  a  very  brief  one,  **  noticed  the  muitiludle' 
ef chtniBeys  lately  erected/'  "whereas,  in  their  young' 
day^  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in; 
most  uphndish  towns  of  the  realm/'  The  progress  can 
be  ^eed  now  in  this  country,  just  as  it  crept  on  in 
England ;  at  least  when  things  are  left  to  take  their  na-^ 
teiiral  course.  The  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  house  is  first 
ttimsferred  to  the  gable;  a  canopy  with  a  chimney  is^ 
next  placed  over  it;  those  who  formeily  sat  near  the  fire; 
Aen  sit  widiJo  the  fii'o.  place ;  in  progress  of  time,  this  is 
ccNitracted  90  as  to  exclude  them ;  and,  lastly,  thk  event- 
fill  history  ends  in  Carron  grates  and  Batji  stoves  and 
regkters,  in  bright  brass  and  brighter  steel,  the  pride  of 
housewives,  the  dread  of  diilly  guei^ts,  and  the  torment 
ofhaosemaids* 

To  compensate  the  artist,  however,  for  ^  bistre 
witJ^in,  though  the  rool^  and  the  walls  generally  bear  a 
pl^tttilul  crop  of  g^rass,  cmrn^  and  Weeds,  which  soundfi^ 
picturesque  enough,  they  offer  no  consolation  for  hil9 
drawings*  No  human  art  can  possibly  represent  a  Higb'^ 
Ifmd  cotlage  so  as  to  render  it  a  pictqresque  object,  ft 
alone,  it  is  a  shapeless  pile  of  stones  and  turf:  if  congre** 
gflted  into  a  tpwn,  that  looks  like  a  heap  of  dunghills  or 
)leait<^sta]duEu  WiBre  it  not  for  the  occasional  wreath  of 
blue  smoke,  a  southern  traveller  would  never  suspect 
thek  presence  at  a  small  distance.  Hence  the  unfortu- 
nate artist  in  Highland  landscape  is  deprived  of  the  aid 
whkh  is  dsewhere  afforded  him  by  the  infinite  varieties 
of  rural  architecture;  of  the  life  and  interest  which 
human  habitations  bes^w  on  a  picture ;  and  of  that  source 
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o£  contHMt  and  scale  of  mea^iur^iA^tit  whkb  are  afforded 
by  a  mixture  of  4ie  petty  works  of  ipaw  with  the  bold 
aad  wild  features  of  Nature. 

In  Sutherland  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  sanoLO  roof  sometimes  covers  the  cattle  and  the  owners 
both :  as  it  did  in  ancient  Egypt ;  as  it  did  in  the  bright 
days  of  Rome^  says  Juvenal.  The  entrance  is  then  gene* 
rally  through  the  cow*-house,  which  is  only  separated 
from  the  dwelling  by  the  we]Uk;nown  partition,  the  hallan.. 
It  is  now  more  common,  however,  for  these  departs 
ments  to  be  separated ;  and  the  bouse  then  consists  ge* 
nerally  of  one  room  only.  This  is  an  evident  improve- 
ment ;  particularly  when  the  cows'  tails  are  long,  and 
given  to  whisking.  In  Isla,  where  I  supped  one  evening, 
unwitting  of  such  an  evenly  by  a  single  brush  of  this 
machine  the  grog  was  overset  and  the  candle  ei^tiiH 
guished.  As  lo  the  planishing:  but  why  describe  il|:  i^ 
aiusw^rs  its  purpose,  and  what  more  could  ivory  and  da-» 
mask  do.  He  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  wandered 
among  these  wilds,  wet,  weary,  hungry,  perhaps  hope^ 
less  of  shelter,  will  hail  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  tbf^ 
Uacfcest  bothy  ^r  shieling  thi|t,  just  emerging  from  be-^ 
bind  some  rock  or  green  bank,  barely  marks  its  place  by 
the  light  blue  mist  which  is  wafted  from  it  before  the 
evening  breeze. 

Chisamil  <^tle  i^  a.  fine  object,  compmred  to  most  of 
the  Highland  ancient  residences ;  as  it  is  of  considerable 
extent  and  occupies  a  striking  position  on  its  insulated 
rock,  whichy  to  the 'great  surprise  of  the  people,  con-* 
tf^ins  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  though  surrounded  by  the 
sea:  being  tbe  only  spring,  I  believe,  in  all  the  I^QUg 
Island.  ,  Tbia  very  valuable  possession  to  such  a  st^ng 
hold,  is  secured  by  m^pnry  ai|d  covered  by  an  archv 
This  casde  lies  about  half  a  u^ile  from  the  shore,  and  ^. 
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Still  tolerably  entire ;  its  extent  being  sach  as  probably  U^ 
accommodate  not  less  than  five  hiindred  men ;  a  consi^ 
derable  army  in  those  days.  Tbe  family  of  Mac  Kiel  was 
one  of  the  powerful  Clans  of  the  time,  yet  the  size  of  this 
garrisoti  is  remarkable ;  as  it  was  not  usual  to  keep  an 
army  on  foot  when  it  could  be  levied  in  a  few  hours  by 
sending  round  the  acknowledged  signal  for  gathering, 
the  burnt  and  bloody  stick,  or  fiery  cross.  Martin  des- 
cribes his  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  it,  upwaids  of  a 
century  ago,  owing  to  the  illnature  of  the  Constable,  (ur 
Cockman,  (Gokman)as  he  calls  him;  so  that  all  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  fortress  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in 
these  castles,  even  down  to  the  late  period  at  whiph  he 
wrote.  - 

Though  Mac  Niel  is  said  to  have  been  a  tributary  to 
Ae  Lord  of  the  Isles  at  one  time,  this  Clan  professes  to  be 
of  Irish  origin ;  which  is  probable,  considering  the  abso- 
lute community  which  seems  in  former  times  to  have  ex- 
kted  between  that  country  and  the  West  Highlands; 
though  that  Irish  origin  is  still  Norwegian.  He  is  the 
Mialson  of  the  Sagas.  It  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  de- 
gree of  state  absolutely  ludicrous,  if  we  may  trust  to  Iwb^ 
tales,  one  of  which  at  least  is  true.  Jn  Carstares's  s'ti^e 
papers,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  laugh- 
ing at  the  formality  and  state  with  which  an  ambassador 
from  that  chief  had  presented  to  bini  a  letter  offering  aid, 
<<  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  another  kingdom."  The  other 
story  relates  to  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  vessel  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Clari  had  proposed  to  appropriate;  and 
respecting  which,  when  it  was  questioned  what  the  King 
of  Spain  would  say,  the  answer  was  that  Mac  Niel  and 
His  Afajesty  liiust  settle  that  between  themselves.  >  If  be 
was  the  thirty-sixth  chief  of  his  race  in  Queen  Ann's  time, 
as  Achmar  says^  he  had  indeed  something  to  boast  of. 
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Chisamil  castle  consists  of  an  irregolar  four-sided 
area  within  a  high  wall,  containing  many  distinct  baild- 
ings  ranged  along  its  sides  wfaicb  appear  to  have  beeti 
the  barracks.  One  of  the  angles  is  filled  by  a  high 
and  strong  square  tower,  which  must  have  been  the 
keep ;  having  no  entrance  from  the  ground;  and  only  ac- 
cessible at  one  doer  about  half  way  up,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  by  a  narrow  ovtside  staircase*  In  the  opposite 
angle  is  a  small  tower  whieh  seems  to  have  been  the 
prison ;  as  the  situation  of  this  castle  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  have  a  dungeon  under  ground.  The  .walls  are 
embattled  on  one  side,  and  provided  with  a  covered  way 
and  loop-holes,  so  as  to  render  the  defence  in  that  quarter 
very  complete.  It  is  altogether  a  work  of  more  art  than 
most  of  tbe  Highland  castles,  and  constructed  on- better 
principles.  Tbe  keep  is  also  flanked  by  a  small  circular 
defence ;  but  tbe.  protection  of  the  rest  bas  been  trusted 
to  tbe  strength  of  the  masonry.  The  entrance  to  this  castle 
is  near  one  of  the  angles ;  and,  near  it,  are  the  remains 
of  a  round  enclosure,  or  basin,  which  was  probably  a 
place  of  security  for  the  boatSr  There  is  no  date  on  tbe 
building,  nor  could  I  discover  when  it  was  erected ;  but 
it  cannot  be  very  ancient. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  we  reached  Yatersa,  which 
is  separated  from  Barra  by  a  channel  that  is  very  narrow 
on  the  west  side,  and  only  deep  enough  for  small  boats* 
This  island  consists  of  two  green  hills,  united  by  a  low 
sandy  bar  where  the  opposite  seas  nearly  meet.  In- 
deed if  the  water  did  not  perpetually  supply  fresh  sand 
to  replace  what  the  wind  carries  ofl^,  it  would  very  soon 
form  two  islands ;  nor  would  the  tenant  have  much  cause 
for  surprise,  if  on  getting  up  some  morning,  he  should 
find  that  he  required  a  boat  to  milk  his  cows*  The  whole 
island  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revolution,;  from  the  alter* 

VOL.  III.  e 
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hate  ac<;Ofntilation  and  disperaioH  tf  ssmdAnlU ;  whidi  at 
Ifeas*  ^fibfds  <be  pleasure  of  variety,  in  a  territory  where 
there  is  niofi^  else  but  #bat  depends  on  the  winds  and 
weather.  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  imfifgining  how 
life  is  passed  in  a  remote  island,  without  society  or  neigh- 
bours, and  where  people  are  bom  and  die  without  eter 
troubling  themselves  to  enquire  whietfaer  the  world  .eon- 
tains  any  other  countries  than  Yatersa  and  Barra.  The 
amusement  of  the  evening  consisted  in  catching  scallops 
for  supper,  milkibg  the  cows,  and  chasifig  rabbits ;  and 
this,  I  presume,  is  pretty  nearly  the  usual  round  of  occa« 
pation.  The  whole  group  of  the  southern  islands  is  here 
seen  fVom  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  forming  a  ma- 
ritime landscape  which  is  sufficiently  picturesque.  They 
are  all  high,  and  some  of  them  are  single  bOls  rising 
abruptly  out  of  the  water.  They  are  inhabited  by  small 
tenants  and  fishermen ;  and,  except  a  small  quantity  of 
grain  cultivated  by  the  people  for  their  own  use,  are  ap- 
propriated to  tbe  pasture  of  black  cattle.  Sheep,  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  remote  islands,  cannot  be  adopted, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  transporting  them  far  by 
sea.  The  highest  of  these  islands  seemed  to  range  from 
800  to  1000  feet ;  and  Sandera,  named  rather  more  pro^ 
peHy  than  Yatersa  which  contains  no  Water,  is  covered  on 
the  west  side  with  sand,  to  such  a  height  as  to  look  like  ai 
hill  of  snow.  The  other  principal  islands  are  Pabba, 
Muldonich,  Mingala,  and  Bernera^  which  latter  is  th^ 
soBthernmost  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Barra  Head.  These  islands  present  a  curious  mixture  of 
Scandinavian  and  Gaelic  denominations;  the  four  just 
mentioned  being  of  Gaelic  origin,  while  Sandera  and 
Vatersa,  with  Fladda  and  Linga,  have  northern  desig- 
nations. Muldonich  is  named  after  St.  Duncan,  who 
bas  probably  been  a  personage  of  cdnsiderable  import*^ 
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anoe^  as  Smi<)ay  i$,  ii^  the  Higt^lands,  fraqueiitly  kqowD 
by  the  name  of  Bi  Donicb,  or  Dancaa's  Day.  We  were 
prommed  a  boat  in  the  morniDg  to  visit  all  these  islands, 
and  I  therefore  went  to  b^cl  full  of  hope.  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  was  in  Highland  land. 

Morning  came,  and  six ;   but  breakfast  did  not  come 
till  ten.    Then  came  the  cows  to  be  milked  and  the 
calves  to  be  admured ;  for  in  these  countries  of  blatant 
cattle,  a  calf  is  a  much  more  important  object  than  a 
child,  and  its  nufsing  an  affair  of  the  purest  affection. 
At  length  we  arrived  at  the  beach,  and  then  the  Lau*d  re- 
collected  that,  a  few  days  before,  his  boat  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  tide  and  dashed  to  pieces ;   as  he  had  for-* 
gotten  to  anchor  or  fasten  ber.    Bat  there  was  another 
boat  on  the  island;  we  should  probably  find  it;  which 
we  accordingly  did«    With  unusual  foresight,  he  had 
borrowed  some  oars  the  preceding  evening ;  but  they 
had  been  left  on  tt|e  beach  within  high  water  mark,  and 
had  floated  off  in  search  of  tt|e  original  boat.    There  was 
now  a  boat  without  oars ;    but  what  are  these  difficulties 
in  a  land  so  full  of  expedients.    There  were  oars  to  be 
borrowed  somewhere :  they  would  be  ready  at  twelve,  or 
one,  or  two  o'clock :   we  should  not  be  many  hours  too 
late,  and  could  only  be  benighted,    I  knew  we  should  be 
benighted  though  we  were  to  stay  there  a  month ;  and 
the  oars  were  sent  for.    We  then  however  discovered 
that  there  were  no  men ;  our  kind  host  having  sent  all  .his 
people  to  Barra.    But  there  was  an  expedieiit  ready  for 
this  also ;  and  another  messenger  was  despatched  to  bor- 
row four  of  the  islanders.    The  borrowed  oars  of  on^^ 
fisherman  were  at  length  fitted  to  the  borrowed  boat  of 
another :  but  when  the  second  messenger  returned,  al| 
tile  islanders  were  absent  making  kelp.     It  remained  to 
find  another  expedient ;  and  that  was,  to  retqrn  tP  Parra^ 

c  2 
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Need  you  wonder  now  how  happily  people  can  lire  iit^ 
the  Highlands,  how  easily  they  can  find  employment,  even 
in  sach  solitudes  as  this,  and  how  little  time  can  bang 
heavy  on  those  hands  that  have  found  so  many  expedients 
for  occupying  it.  In  fact,  Time  does  not  enter  into  the 
list  of  their  categories.  It  is  never  present,  but  alw^iys 
past  or  to  come :  what  a  delicious  illustration  for  Harris's 
Hermes.  It  is  always  too  soon  to  do  any  thing,  until  it  is 
too  late :  and  thus  vanishes  that  period  of  weariness,  and 
hibour,  and  anxiety,  and  expectation,  and  disappoint-* 
ment  which  lies  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

I  could  not  have  lost  much  in  point  of  pleasure  or  in- 
formation; except  the  pleasure  of  boasting  hereafter  that 
I  had  visited  the  southernmost  as  well  as  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  Long  Island.  Many  heroic  acts  in- 
deed, are  undertaken,  and  performed  too,  from  as  worthy 
motives  every  day.  Moralists,  since  it  is  their  trade  to 
moralize,  laugh  at  mankind  for  despising  what  is  in  their 
reach.  But  mankind  here,  is  more  in  the  right  than  the 
moralists:  the  main  object  is,  to  overcome:  and  that 
m^ich  is  attainable  becomes  therefore  as  important  as  if 
it  were  attained. 

'  But  I  must  end  the  history  of  this  barren  expedition, 
with  an  account  of  the  fashions  of  these  islands  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  marriage :  not  under  the  New  Act  however,  be  it 
remarked.  The  Fathers  say  that  the  int^ntion  of  mar- 
riage is  to  propagate  the  Church.  But  the  Mac  Niels 
maintained  that  it  was  to  propagate  the  .Clan.  When  a 
tenant's  wife  died,  he  applied  to  the  Chief  for  a  new  one, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  become  useless,  and  that  the 
deficiency  was  a  public  loss.  Mac  Niel  then  sent  him  a 
wife,  and  they  were  married  over  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
His  would  have  satisfied  Marshal  Saxe;  who,  viewing 
men,  probably,  much  as  Mac  Niel  did,  seems  to  have  been 
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fJarmed  in  bis  latter  days  lest  he  sfaoald  not  baFe  enongli 
to  kill;  if  we  may  judge  from  his  Essay  on Popola- 
tion,  where  the  old  soldier  seems  not  a  little  oat  of  bis 
element.  r 

South  Uist  (West)  is  a  large  island,  being  twenty 
miles  long  and  nine'wide  where  it  is  broadest.  It  is  an 
epitome  of  all  the  rest ;  a  strange  collection  of  sandSt 
bogs,  lakes,  mountains,  sea  lochs,  and  islands.  The  west-^ 
ern  shore  is  flat,  sandy,  and  arable,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  dreariness  of  its  appearance  after  die  crops 
have  been  remored.  That  is  followed  by  a  boggy,  brown 
tract  of  flats  and  low  hills  interspersed  with  lakes,  which 
is  again  succeeded  by  high  mountains;  and  theses  do* 
scending  to  the  sea  on  the  east  side,  are  intersected  by 
inlets  so  covered  with  islands,  that  we  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  land  or  water  predominates. 

^  The  earliness  of  the  harvest  is  a  remarkable  circom* 
stance  in  all  these  islands,  and,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
unexpected;  as  the  climate  is  as  rainy  as  that  of  most  of 
the  inner  islands^  where  it  is  a  month  or  six  weeks  later. 
This  may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  dry  and 
calcareous  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  I  believe  that  it  de- 
pends as  much  on  another  circumstance,  which  will 
equally  explain  the  well-known  forwardness  of  the  harvest 
in  Moray  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland ;  a  tract 
whichf  in  the  same  manner,  exceeds  in  earliness  the  dis- 
tricts further  to  the  southward,  and,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, all  those  on  the  west  coast.  That  to  which  I  allude, 
is  the  greater  proportion  of  light,  or  sunshine,  which 
these  districts,  remote  and  differently  situated  as  they 
are,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  many  other  tracts  in 
the  different  parts  of  Scotland  just  named.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  mountains  towards  these  places  and  in  the  dtrec- 
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lion  of  the  prevailing  winds,  as  tb^e  act  jointly  ih  cans* 

i^g;  the  detention  of  clouds  over  a  particular  region,  ^he 

greiatt  annual  supply  6f  douds>  as  df  taiti,  is  from  the 

we3t ;  and  they  are  brought,  of  course,  by  the  predon&i- 

nant  western  winds.  The  westernmost  land,  wliich  forms 

thisiniular  tl*act,  is  too  low  and  narrow  to  arrest  their 

flight;  whence  they  pass  freely  over  ali  the  oitter  (chafn 

except  Harris ;  which,  by  detaining  them,  becomes  an 

exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Long  Island,  being  a  dark, 

rainy,  and  late  country.    But  as  they  arrive  at  the  inner 

islands  and  the  mainland,  they  are  stopped,  partly  by  the 

hig^  lands  of  Sky  and  Mull,  but  still  more  by  the  great 

western  knountainous  tract  of  the  Highlands ;  producing^ 

a  dense  and  dark  atmosphere  through  which  the  sun  siel- 

dom  shines,  even  for  a  few  days,  without  long  and  fte^ 

quent  interruptions.    An  undue  proportion  of  rain  is  a 

necessary  consequence ;  and  that,  of  course,  aggravates 

the  evil,  although  it  must  not  1be  considered  the  sole 

cause.     In  that  rain  the  clouds  are  partly  dissipated,  as 

they  also  seem  to  be  by  being  redii^olved  in  the  air ;  and 

thus  the  eastern  districts  enjoy  continuous  sunshine,  often 

for  weekis,  when  the  western  are  wrapt  in  gloom.    If  this 

view  IS  correct,  a  register  of  light  by  means  of  a  proper 

apparatus,  ought  to  enter  as  much  or  even  more  thto 

that  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  into  the  scien* 

tific  meanl^  of  estimating  the  nature  of  an  agricultural 

cliumte. 

From  the  high  land  abm^e  Loch  ^oisdale,  it  is  easy 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idahds 
are  distributed  along  the  eastern  i^hdre  of  this  chsfin. 
The  whole  of  thist  fine  inlet  is  so  covered  with  them  that 
although  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  when  thus  seen 
in  a  bird's  eye  vieW,  it  is  impossible,  when  among  them, 
to  conjecture  the  extent  of  the  water,  and  no  less  so  to 
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distioguisfa  one  from  the  other,  <Hr  to  find  the  itay  through 
them.  Loch  Eynoit  is  less  remarkably  diversified  by 
islands;  but  it  atones  for  thid  wmt  by  the  intricacy  of  its 
shores,  and  by  the  namerous  and  strange  creels  and  re- 
cesses that  are  fonned  in  it  by  pmnts  and  headlands  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  These  headlands  are  often  high 
and  picturesqae,  and  generally  rocky ;  and  the  little  bays 
and  creeks  which  they  prodace,  are  no  less  beautifU 
Ihan  those  sequestered  valleys  of  the  most  various  forms 
find  dimensions,  which  lie  l>etween  them  and  the  decli- 
vities of. the  high  mountains  which  tower  above.  Nothing 
js  wanting  but  wood  to  render  them  every  thing  that 
could  be  desiired;  itnd  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  a  ff^eling  of  regret,  the  treasures  which  nature  has 
hei^,  as  jn  many  other  places,  thrown  away  on  a  country 
s|nd  climate  where  they  can  never  be  converted  either  to 
ornamei^t  or  use. 

The  highest  mountain  here  is  Hecla ;  but  this  Ueda 
js  not  a  volcano,  being  a  mass  of  that  rock  with  the  ex- 
quisite German  name,  gneiss,  wjhich  forms  the  whole  of 
the  Long  Island.  I  once  made  an  attempt  to  ascend  it ; 
it  was  late  in  September,  and  I  had  forgotten  that  twi- 
%ht  was  then  short.  Long  before  I  had  reached  the 
summit,  the  sua  set  fiery  red,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
soon  became  covered  with  heavy  .leaden  clouds.  Matters 
began  to  look  serious ;  and  as  the  clouds  gathered  thicker 
and  thicker  and  as  the  sun  sank  yet  deeper  below  the 
horizon,  the  mountains  and  the  sky  becanie  confounded 
in  one  mass  of  unchain  shadow.  Shortly,  nothing  wais 
to  be  seen  but  mysterious  shapes  of  grey  and  black,  and 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  low  sullen  roar  tli&it  came  by 
fits  on  the  breeze,  which  was  now  fast  vising  and  threat- 
ening a  9|orm  in  addition  to  the  other  comforts  of  a  dai'k 
night;in  a  wildiregion  of  unknown  mountains.    In  a  few 
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iffitmiks  it  became  so  dark  that  I  could  oo  longer  see  my 
way.  How  I  reached  the  sea  shore,  I  know  not,  and  yoa 
do  not  care;  nor,  now,  need  L 

-  Loch  Skiport  is  even  more  absurd  than  Loch  Bois- 
^ale;  being  a  mere  labyrinth  of  islands,  promontories, 
and  water.  It  penetrates  through  to  the  west;  chang- 
ji|g  its  name  to  Loch  Gamoslechan,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  pco*- 
tionof  South  Uist  from  the  remainder.  Here  there  is 
almost  a  community  of  character  and  geography  between 
^uth  Uist  and  its  next  neighbour  Benbecula ;  as  they 
are  only  separated  by  a  sandy  bar  over  which  a  man  may 
wade  at  low  water,  and  as  the  smaller  islands  that  skirt 
both  are  so  intermixed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  could  ascertain  their  mutual  boundaries  and 
rights.  This  would  form  a  glorious  subject  for  a  contest,  ^ 
whether  of  states  or  estates:  for  a  suit  in  decisive  gun- 
powder or  interminable  parchment.  Fortunately,  un- 
fortunately for  the  lawyers,  the  whole  confusion  belongs 
-alike  to  Clanranald.  No  one  could  wish  for  a  fairer  op- 
portunity of  tormenting  his  heirs  and  successors:  but 
our  friend  is  not  a  spirit  of  this  cast. 

Except  a  small  hal£*ruined  tower  at  the  entrance  of 
Loch  Boisdale,  I  saw  no  antiquities  in  this  island.  In 
Martin's  time  it  contained  two  churches  and  five  chapels, 
but  the  people  were  then  nearly  all  Catholics.  Dean  Monro 
givesadifferentenumeration  of  these.  There  are  some 
of  this  persuasion  here  still;  and  this  island  indeed,  to- 
gether with  Barra  and  Benbecula,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  one  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the  Highlands  which 
still  preserve  the  reinains  of  the  ancient  worship.  Canna 
and  Egg,  Including  a  few  individuals  also  in  Muck  and 
Bum,  form  the  other  principal  seat  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  islands.  The  appointments  of  the  Priests  are 
?er^  scanty:  but  they  are  remarked  ibr  their  good  cpn- 
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flnct  and  attention  to  tbeir  charges/  not  only  in  mattem 
of  religbn  but  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life^  as  I 
noticed  in  speaking  of  Barra.  A  perfect  harmony  seems 
to  subsist,  as  well  among  the  people  of  the  two  persua* 
sioos,  as  between  the  Priests  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  for  the  Catholic  inhabitants  to  attend 
divine  wmvhip  in  the  parish  churches.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that/ on  neither  part,  are  there  any  attempts  at  prose- 
lyiism ;  while  it  is  equally  just  to  add  that  the  Catholics 
do  not  voluntarily  quit  that  pe^uasion  in  which  they 
hare  been  born  and  bred ;  standing,  thus,  equally  re« 
moved  from  laxity  and  bigotry.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  world  had  always  acted  like  these  worthy 
Highlanders ;  reflecting  on  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  points  on  which  all  i^ee,  and  on  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  most  of  those  on  which  any  differ:  we 
might  sometimes  do  well  to  reflect  on  that  yet ;  but  not 
now,  as  this  does  not  suit  the  present  tone  of  our  corre* 
spondence. 

^  Hhe  modifications  of  credulity  are  amusing.  In  Mar- 
tin's time,  there  was  here  a  valley  called  GHenslyte, 
(and,  of  course,  it  is  here  still,)  which  was  haunted  by  the 
*^  spirits  of  great  men."  Loud  noises,  as  of  these  spirits 
in  conversation,  were  heard  in  the  air;  and  if  any  one  en- 
tered this  place  without  submitting  himself  to  their  will 
according  ton  set  form,  he  became  insane.  Our  narra- 
tor is  extremely  indignant  that  he  could  neither  laugh 
nor  persuade  the  people  out  of  this  belief,  and  is 
shocked  at  their  credulity.  This  incredulous  philoso- 
pher believes,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  second  sight, 
in  pigmies,  in  brownies,  and  in  elfshots  and  charms: 
he  believes  that  a  man's  toe  which  was  cut  at  the  new 
moon,  bleeds  a  drop  at  every  corresponding  one,  that  the 
well  at  Kilbar  throws  up  the  seeds  of  cockles,  that  a 
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man  wbo  wa9  consulted  as  a  barom^er  could  pvognmti^ 
eate  the  weatber  by  sneezing,  and  so  on.  He  wbo  bas 
swallowed  J\]icromegas  migbt  find  room  for  Tom  Tbumb. 
Martin  was  not  a  man  to  haiw  oboked  upon  a  gboat  or 
two,  more  or  Jess ;  but  there  is  no  arguing  about  tastes* 
De  credulitate  infidelium  is  matter  of  ancient  remark ; 
and  were  jt  not  business  much  too  grave  for  such  ram- 
bling letters  as  these,  I  might  draw  comparisons  (there 
are  worse  drawn  every  day)  between  Martin  and  the 
followers  of  Epicurus  and  Spinosa;  philosophers  of  a 
credulity  beyond  all  bounds,  who  receive  without  con* 
corn  what  is  impossible  or  improbable,  reserving  their 
disbelief  for  that  alone  which  they  do  not  choose  to 
believe :  but  I  must  not  proceed. 

Having  arrived  thus  far,  however,  among  the  Islands^ 
it  is  time  to  think  of  giving  a  d^etch  of  their  history, 
which^  if  very  obscure,  is  not  involved  in  such  utter 
diq*kness  a»  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Without  it, 
1  despair  of  rendering  much  of  what  is  to  follow  intelt 
ligible:  and  if  you  find  it  long,  you  can  only  treat  it  like 
Polonium's  beard* 
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HISTORY   OP   THE    WESTERN    ISLANDS. 


The  history  of  the  Highlands  at  large,  is  that  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  ill  as  it  has  been  already  elucidated  by  an-* 
tiqoaries  and  historians,  its  extent  is  such  that  I  cannot 
pretend  to  enter  into  it.  But  it  is  that  of  the  continental 
Highlands  which  belongs  chiefly  to  Scottish  history;  and 
this  is  most  particularly  true  of  the' central,  eastern,  and 
northern  parts ;  always  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  Scottish  government  than  the  maritime  and  insular 
tracts,  undergoing  considerable  revolutions  at  various 
times  from  the  interference  of  the  Crown,  and  generally, 
in  the  periods  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  held  by 
a  species  of  Feudal  Barons,  ostensibly,  if  not  perfectly, 
dependent  on  it.  The  western  part,  either  formed  an 
independent  kingdom,  or  was  in  the  hands  of  chiefe,  pro- 
fessing very  little  obedience  and  conducting  themselves 
with  mucb  less  than  they  professed.  The  history  of  the 
Western  Islands  therefore,  to  a  certain  period,  is  that  of 
an  independent  government ;  and  even  when  they  ceased 
to  form  a  separate  feudal  empire,  that  independence  con- 
tinued to  be  more  or  less  perfect,  from  the  difficulty  which 
the  crown  of  Scotland  found  in  managing  and  controul- 
ing  this  portion  of  its  dominions.  Hence  their  history 
not  only  presents  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  mere 
Scottish  history,  but  discloses  the  state  and  character  of 
the  people  in  a  purer  and  more  perfect  manner  than  that 
of  the  continental  Highlands.  These  last  were  frequently 
transferred  in  considerable  portions  to  intruders  from  the 
low  country,  and  at  diflerent  periods :  to  Cumins,  Gor-; 
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dons,  Murraysy  and  Stewarts ;  barons  or  chiefs,  who  re- 
mained feudatory,  if  that  term  may  be  used,  to  the  go- 
vernment which  had  conferred  on  them  these  rewards 
of  services,  and  who  often  extended  by  conquest  or  mar- 
riage or  additional  grants,  or  diminished  or  lost  by  for- 
feiture, the  estates  which  they  had  thus  acquired. 

;    While  it  is  an  interesting  and  not  a  tedious  fragment 
of  history,  it  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  political  condition  of  the  maritime  and  western 
portion  of  the  Highlands,  without  much  interference  with 
Scottish  history  at  large.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
giving  such  a  sketch.    Besides  that  it  is  necessary  for 
elucidating  many  points  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  ancient  Highlanders,  it  exhibits  them  in  a  prouder 
attitude  than  in  those  parts  where  whole  districts  were  sub- 
ject to  be  transferred  to  strangers;  since  we  here  find  them 
livitig,for  a  long  series  of  ages,under  their  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, or  under  the  branches  which  sprung  from  that 
stock,  whose  descendants,  multiplied  and  divided  as  they 
now  are^  hold  the  very  estates  as  subjects  which  they 
once  governed  as  petty  kin^      There  are  also  many 
things  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  this  country,  whidi 
cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  that  portion  of 
history ;  and  indeed,  not  to  dwell  on  the  various  points 
whi^h  it  assists  in  illufiftrating,  you  will  have  occasion  to 
see  hereafter  on  different  occasions,  that,  without  some 
sketch  of  this  nature,  many  circumstances  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention,  would  scarcely  be  intelligible. 
As  far  as  is  possible,  I  intend  to  avoid  such  portions  of  the 
history  of  the  continental  Highlands  as  are  peculiarly  im- 
plicated with  that  of  the  Scottish  crown;  noticing  only 
such  few  points  as  seem  to  be  required  for  the  same 
purposes  that  render  the  present  brief  view  of  the  early 
Western  Highland  empire  indispensable. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  yery  de-^ 
fective  portion  of  history  as  well  as  a  very  obscure  one, 
since  it  commences  at  a  late  period^  It  is  nearly  a  blank 
down  to  1060  or  thereabouts :  but  thence  to  about  I26O9 
is  that  portion  of  the  Norwegian  period  which  admits  of 
illustration.  From  1266  to  1906,  the  days  of  Bruce,  it 
is  again  a  blank ;  and  it  is  not  less  bo  from  his  tiine 
down  to  1423y  the  reign  of  James  the  first.  Nor  is. 
it  much  more,  theneeforwards  to  that  of  Mary :  the  very 
few  transactions  which  Scottish  history  has  recorded  of 
these  islands,  appearing  at  wide  intervals,  and,  when 
they  do  appear,  explaining  little.  Neither  is  this  histoid' 
free  from  contradictions  on  which  antiquaries  and  histo- 
rians are  still  at  variance,  and  on  which  mere  authority 
or  opinion  is  of  no  weight.  Hailes,  indeed,  who  has  ex- 
tricated so  much  of  ancient  Scottish  history,  an  antiquary 
of  a  class  of  which  it  were  well  if  there  were  more,  seem» 
to  have  given  it  up  in  despair.  He  says  that  the  history, 
of  the  Western  Islands  and  of  Orkney  is  involv'ed '  in^ 
darkness,  and  that  to  investigate  it  would  be  a  business 
of  much  time  and  labour.  That  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  it  which  will  now  never  be  discovered,  is  certain;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  attempt  to  fill  up> 
that  blank  of  about  two  centuries  on  which  information* 
can  be  procured,  and  which  is  the  most  important,  as 
including  the  chief  period  of  the  settled  Norwegian 
dominion  of  the  Isles.  How  utterly  this  has  been  mis* 
apprebended,  or  forgotten,  or  misrepresented,  by  our 
historians,  is  well  known;  and  how  important  it  is,  will 
soon  appear.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  able  anti- 
quary did  not  undertake  it ;  and  that  he  did  not,  is  ait 
additional  excuse  I  for  attempting  to  sketch  the  only 
blank  which  will  probably  ever  be  filled  in  this  obscure 
portion  of  our  history.      As  it  is  the  history  of  Norway 
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more  than  it  is  tbat  of  Scotland^  I  mast  also  remark  that 
the  fects  are  derived,  chiefly,  from  the  Chronicle  of  Mann, 
from  TorfflBus,  from  the  Orkneyinga  and  other  Sagas,  the 
Ulster  Annals,  the  Antiquitates  Hiberniee,  and  from  the 
Flafey  and  Frisian  inanascripts ;  some  of  which  have 
been  edited  by  Johnstone  from  the  King  of  Denmark's 
and  the  Magneean  collections.  Whatever  slights  may 
bave  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  Torfeeus,  on  account 
of  his  recent  date,  that  of  a  century  only,  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  many  of  the  chronicles  which  he  used  and 
from  which  I  have  here  also  borrowed,  are  very  ancient. 
The  Wilkina  Saga  was  compiled  in  1250 :  and  that  this 
is  not  the  earliest,  by  much,  of  their  records,  is  proved  by 
its  mentioning  the  Nibelungen,  which  it  quotes,  as  ancient. 
As  to  the  history  of  Orkney,  I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  en-* 
deavoured  to  avoid  it,  to  prevent  this  sketch  fromextend* 
ing  to  too  great  a  length :  but  whoever  shall  attempt  to 
complete  it  as  a  portion  of  Scottish  history,  must  add  this, 
and  also  make  a  greater  use  of  Torfeeus  and  the  other 
Norwegian  chronicles  than  1  have  done. 

If  there  is  not  much  in  all  these  documents,  before 
them  there  is  scarcely  any  thing.  It  is  little  better  than 
utter  darkness;  a  gleam  of  lightning  through  the  gloom: 
or,  at  best,  a  sort  of  Aurora  borealis,  flitting  about  and 
hanging  out  a  false  and  wavering  light.  The  whole  of 
this  historymight  indeed  be  worthless  enough,if  we  had  it. 
Unknown  Celts,  Irish  pirates,  Galwegian  kings,  Viklngr, 
Norwegian  viceroys.  Chiefs  and  Chieftains,  sea  fights  and 
land  fights,  plundering  burning  and  slaughter,  usurpa- 
tion and  rebellion  ;  such  are  the  acts ;  and  such  are  the 
actors,  who  walk  in  and  out  on  the  scene,  like  shadows  hi 
a  show,  we  often  know  not  why,  or  whence,  or  whither. 
Change  the  terms  to  Chactaws  and  Chickasaws  and 
Gbepewyans,  and  the  same  events  no  longer  produce  any 
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niterest.  Bat  it  is  tbe  history  of  onrselves ;  k  has  been 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  the  day  perhaps  is  to 
eoine,  when  futare  Mohawks,  polished  by  mountains  of 
statutes  a(t  large  and  acres  of  reviews,  by  horse  racing  and 
political  economy,  taylors  and  taxation,  shall  be  as  an*- 
xioQs  about  the  deeds  and  genealogies  of  their  aneestorsi 
and  when  their  anxiety  shall  be  as  unavailing. 

But  to  begin,  and  according  to  the  laudable  custom, 
with  Pytheas,  and  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Pliny,  and 
Solinus,  and  Ptolemy,  all  that  we  learn  from  them  is,  that 
they  knew  not  even  the  number  of  the  islands,  nnch  leas 
their  places,  or  names,  or  manners^,  or  forms  of  govemnent. 
Pliny  makes  them  thirty,  Ptolemy  five.  If  the  five  Hsb* 
budes  of  Solinus  are  indeed  the  Long  Island,  and  that  ho 
is  to  be  believed,  then  we  must  admit  that  this  portion  was 
under  the  goTcrnment  of  one  chief  or  prince.  But  when 
he  tells  us  that  this  king  is  obliged  to  govern  justly  ac- 
cording to  positive  laws,  that  he  has  no  property,  that  be 
is  not  even  allowed  a  wife  lest  he  should  get  children  and 
heirs,  and  that  therefore  he  borrows  a  wife  occasionally 
from  his  subjects,  we  may  as  well  claim  the  privilege  of 
guessing  for  ourselves.  There  is  very  little  use  in  con- 
jecturing what  else  might  have  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  as  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  tell  us,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  themselves  take  the  trouble  to  enquire. 

There  is  no  want  of  fabulous  history,  indeed,  among 
native  writers,  either  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
presence  in  Britain,  or  before  it,  or  for  some  centuries 
afterwards.  But  the  Western  Islands  only  partake  of 
this  in  common  with  Ireland  and  Scotlaiid ;  and  I  need 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  abridging  some  of  the  dullest  of 
absurd  romances. 

When  Ritson,  however,  whom  I  always  quote  as  the 
paragon  of  wrathful  antiquaries,  rents  his  indignation  on 
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the  forty  kings  of  Scottish  fable^  lie  forgets  Geoffrey  lot 
Motimoiuth  and  others,  who  have  done  as  much  for  Eng-^ 
land.  Possibly  he  believed  also  in  Romulas,  and  Tar- 
quin,  and  Noma,  and  Regulos,  and  Horatius  Codes,  in  a 
history  of  Rome  when  Rome  had  no  historians  for  five 
hundred  years  after,  when  it  could  not  even  write;  in 
Mars,  Venus,  Egeria,  and  the  Sabine  Women  :  and  in  a 
republic  founded  by  a  chief  of  savage  banditti,  with  a 
code  of  laws  which  Jeremy  Bentham  might  have  imitated. 
Scotland  had  its,  kings  from  Fergus  the  first  to  Fergus 
Hie  second,  just  as  the  Phenicians  had  a  regal  succession 
for  90,000  years,  or  as  Egypt  had  one  for  11,000,  or  as, 
during  this  period,  the  sun  bad  changed  its  rising,  from 
the  east  to  the  west  four  times.  Still,  we  may  allow  him 
to  abuse  Buchanan,  who  lived  at  a  day  when  he  ought  to 
have  exercised  some  judgment  on  the  misnamed  history 
which  he  has  made  from  such  materials ;  and  whose  dex- 
terity in  satire  or  extraordinary  iaient  in  writing  Latin 
verse,  is  no  apology  for  his  demerits  as  a  historian* 

I  presume  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  down  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  third,  the  history  of  the  Western 
Islands  is  also  that  of  the  Isle  of  Mann.  This  indeed 
was  the  seat  of  government ;  and  hence,  for  a  long  time, 
tfearly  every  thing  that  we  know,  emanates.  Now  if 
Jocelin's  life  of  St.  Patrick  is  authentic  for  so  much,  that 
Saint  introduced  Christianity  into  this  island ;  supersed- 
ing (what  is  far  more  doubtful)  a  monarchy  coexist- 
ing with  the  Druidical  hierarchy.  But  even  the  history 
of  St.  Patrick  is  apparently  a  fable :  so  that  here  again 
we  are  in  doubt  and  darkness.  So  at  least  Ledwich, 
among  others,  is  satisfied.  The  Isle  of  Mann  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  Danish  king  called  Orry,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  or  the  tenth,  for  thus  much 
does  the  tradition  vary :  and  he  is  said  to  have  laid  the 
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fomidatioii  of  a  dynastj  tbat  was  termittated  by  the  Con- 
quest of  Mag^us^  hereafter  nioiied.  But  ibis  tale  does 
not  agiree  with  the  Norw^fian  and  other  chronicles ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  assent  of  the  judicious  Camden,  and  of 
many  of  tiie  credulous  race  of  antiquaries,  it  is  the  safest, 
it  is  certainly  at  least  the  most  conrenient  plan  to  dis- 
belieire .  the.  whole. 

The  first  trace  of  a  historical  nature  after  this,  but 
for  which  we  haye  no  other  authority  than  the  life  of  the 
Saint,  is  the  present  of  lona  to  St*  Colnmba  by  Brudef 
supposed  to  be  the  Bridei  of  Innes's  list.  Yet  this  Brude 
is  a  doubtful  personage ;  fm*,  according  to  the  Colbertine 
MS.  the  Brudes  were  Irish  kings,  reigning  in  Ireland  and 
Albania  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
Ae  dynasty,  which  commences  with  Brude  Bout,  termi- 
nating with  Brude  Urmund.  Thus,  though  the  history 
of  the  Weston  Isles,  independently  of  the  Isle  of 
Mann,  commences  in  565,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  lona 
belonged  to  the  Pictish  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Whether 
that  dominion  ever  extended  through  the  ^budee,  there 
is  great  reason  to  doubt ;  although  that  it  did  so,  either 
then  or  afterwards,  has  been  thought  from  tbe  cir-* 
cumstance'of  lona  having  been  richly  endowed  by  kings 
of  Scotland,  as  Dean  Monro  assures  us  when  he  talks 
of  thirteen  islands  then  in  the  possession  of  that  establish- 
ment*. Yet  his  auAority  is  worth  rery  little;  though 
Buchanan  has  idly  given  it  currency.  The  Dean's  kings 
may  have  been  Highland  chiefs  :  or  it  is  as  likely.that  they 
were  some  of  the  gendemen  who,  on  the  same  authority, 
are  buried  in  lona  and  are  now  flourishing  in  the  gallery 
of  Holyrood  House;  For  scmie  time  from  this  date,  the 
history  of  lona  is,  in  tbe  same  manner,  the  only  one  that 
we  have  of  the  Westiern  Isles,  and  is  comprised  in  the  re* 
sumption  of  this  grant  by  another  king,  Nectan,  in  Tliy 
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in  the  first  Danisfa  myasion  in  797,  in  a  seoond  in  801,  li 
third  in  805,  and  a  fourth  in  %5 ;  inroads  in  which,  it  is 
likely,  lona  did  not  alone  partake.  Sb  say  the  Itisfa 
chronicles:  but  TcNrfeeus  denies  the  wholls  statement, 
asserting  that  the  first  invasion  was  in  1210.  Who  is  to 
be  believed :  for  ray  part  I  am  inclined  to  donbt  Toiv 
feeus  and  to  trust  in  the  Irish  Chronicles.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  early  history  of  Ireland  to 
jilstify  their  veracity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  mUch  df 
this  confusion  arisi^s  from  there  having  been  b^nds  df 
pirates  independent  of  the  Norwegian  govemnient^ 

I  can  find  nothing  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Ireland  was  invaded  by.  the 
Danes,  sometimes  annually,  and  sometimes  at  more  con- 
siderable intervals,  from  this  period  to  1013,  and  even 
much  further  on;  and  it  is  not  improbabie*thatthe  Wiest- 
ern  Isles  partook  in  mtmi  of  these  misfortunes.  But  the 
first  event  worth  noticing,  is  aboiit  diis  period;  and  & 
proves  that  they  were  then  und^r  th^  Norwegian  go- 
vernment. When  Brian  Boromhe  attacked  Dublib,  the 
Isle  of  Mann  and  the  Isles  sent  succours  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Danes ;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  these  troops  were 
concerned  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  Beyond  this,  the 
Irish  take  no  notice  of  them  down  to  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danes  by  Turlogh  the  grandson  of  Brian, 
and  the  banishment  of  their  king,  €iodfrey,  in  1075. 

But  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  says,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  Olave,  king  of  the  Danes  of  DnMin, 
Godred  Crovan,  or  Croban,  (Chrouban,  white  handed) 
sm  of  Harold  the  Black  of  Iceland,  anothier  claimant  to 
this  throne  as  it  is  called,  retired  to  the  Isles  in'  lOli. 
Mann  was  then  governed  by  another  Godred,  the  son  of 
Syric;  and  to  him  Crovan  afterwards  succeeded  by  de- 
throning his  son  Fingal  in  1066.    The  period  of  Edward 
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tlie  Oottfessor^  widi  wbicb  this  retirenMit  of  Godred  coii^ 
ddes,  may  probably  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  WMm 
nere  and  babil»  of  tbis  pc^e:  it  is  not  likely  they 
were  very  different,  since' tbe  lAate  of  civilization*  ia 
Norway  appears  then  to  have  been  on  a  level  with  that 
of  EngiaiUd.  In  1065,  not  675  as  said  by  Dr.  Afacpher^ 
son,  Harold  Hardred,  or  Hardraade,  commonly  calkd 
Harfagre  or  imirhaired,  bad  intended  to  redvce  the  Seot^ 
tish  isl^y  which  had  renounced  his  allegiance;  whea€e 
it  follows  that  these  kings  of  Mann  bad  been  teibntaries 
to  N<Hway.  BiA  there  are  contrkdictioas  abdut  lliiii 
period,  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile.  It  is  said  by 
soibe  tbat  he  «ent  an  oiBeer  on  this  service*  named  KetiU 
the  Cfaroaicle  says  Ingeibnnd :  who  not  only  reduced  them 
to  their  allegiance,  but  usurped  the  government  hnttself ; 
declaring  his  independence  of  Norway  and  rendering  the 
inferior  chieis  his  own  tributaries.  Bat  the  truth  seems 
to  be  thai;  he  was  diverted  frMa  his  design  of  gatng  in 
person,  by  a  project  to  attack  Harold  of  England  $  thi 
coni}uest  of  which  country  was  also  meditated  at  the 
same  time  by  William.  It  appears  that  he  first  landed  in 
the  Isle  of  Maan,  wherehe  was  joined  by  the  King  of  the 
Isles,  Godred  Crovan,  and  that  they  proceeded  to  North* 
umberland  in  five  hundred  ships,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Harold  at  the  battle  of  Staneferd  bridge,  Tostig,  tbe  brother 
of  Hmiold  Hai*dred,  being  here  alsb  killed.  If  it  is 
diffioilt  to  reconcile  these  and  some  other  points,  tihis  cir- 
eumifiaBce  h  still -important;  as  conveying,  probably,a  fanr 
notion  of  the  powers  and  general  state  of  Harold  and  his 
people,  vHti^h  doubtless  b<Mre  a  considen^ble  resemblance 
to  tb^e  of  the  Gallic  Noflnans^  from  whom  they  had  not 
been  very  long  separated,  aiid  with  whom,  it  is  said,  there 
had  been  a  joint  tinderstandidg  respecting  the  conquest 
of  England^    After  the  defeat  at  Staneford  bridge,  which 
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bis  been  neglected  by  die  English  historans,  in  conse^ 
quenee  of  their  being  chiefly  occupied  on  William's  inva>- 
siota,  OlaFe,  the  son  of  Harold,  was  allowed  to  return  with 
twenty  ships,  and  landed  in  Orkney. 

The  chronology  is  here  entangled :  because,  as  this 
battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  September  1066,  God- 
red's  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Mann,  in  which  he  suffered 
threie  defeats  before  he  succeeded  in  dethroning  Fingal, 
must  have  occupied  but  three  months,  including  the  time 
requfa'ed  for  levying  his  forces,  as  the  Chronicle  says  he 
did,  in  the  Western  Islands.  The  death  of  Godred  Cro- 
van  took  place  in  Isla,  in  106*2;  and  at  this  time  the 
Hibernian  Danes  had  become  confined  to  Leinster.  That 
the  dominion  of  Grodred  included  the  Western  Isles,  and 
probably  the  whole,  together  with  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
appears  from  Torf^eus ;  who  says  that  he  was  king  of  the 
Nordereys,  and  that  his  lieutenant  in  these,  was  Lagman, 
his  son.  He  left  two  other  sons,  Harold  and  Olave;  but 
Lagman  seized  the  crown,  and,  on  Harold's  rebellion,  his 
eyes  were  put  out ;  a  fashionable  punishment  or  precau- 
tion in  those  days,  and  commonly  accompanied  by  an 
additional  one.  Subsequently  to  tKis,  however,  he  re* 
signed  his  throne  and  made  a  pilgrimage  of  penitence  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  afterwards  died.  Olave  being  then 
a  minor,  the  Isles,  in  1089,  sent  an  embassy  to  Morlach 
the  JDanish  king  of  Dublin,  to  request  a  king.  Donald, 
his  cousin,  became  thus  promoted  to  the  government; 
but  proving  a  tyrant,  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects 
after  reigning  three  years.  * 

In  1098,  Olave  kidg  of  Norway  died ;  and  as  it  is  said 
that  the  King  of  the  Isles,  (this  Donald  we  must  presume, 
as  no  other  king  appears,)  had  renounced  his  allegiance, 
or  rather,  had  forfeited  that  and  his  kingdom  together, 
Magnus  Berfeetta  or  Berfeettr  (Bdrelegs),  commonly  called 
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Barefoot,  the  saccessor  to  the  crown  of  Norway,  ondertoolL 
an  expedition  to  recover  the  rights  of  his  kingdom*  He 
landed  first  in  Orkney,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships; 
in  1095,  according  to  some  authors,  but  according  to 
others  in  1097 ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  being  then  ina 
state  of  anarchy  and  division.  In  Orkney,  he  first  settled 
the  disputes  between  Erien  the  son  of  Thorfin  and  h» 
nephew  Haco,  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Orkney^ 
and  then  reduced  to  obedience,  first  Lewis,  and  after- 
wards, Uist,  Sky,  Mull,  Isla,  Gantyre,and  Mann,  ravaging 
also  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Torfeeus  places 
the  termination  of  this  expedition  in  1099;  but  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  Mann  is  said  also  to  have  been  in  1098.. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  this 
chronology,  arise  from  the  various  methods  of  reckoning 
the  year,  as  Hailes  has  remarked. 

We  here  enter  on  Scottish  history,  and  are  somewhat 
troubled  with  that  of  Donald  Bane,  formerly  noticed. 
Having  fled  to  the  Isles  on  the  usurpation  of  Macbeth, 
he  is  said  to  have  invaded  Scotland,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Norwegian  power,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Malcolm; 
thus  usurping  a  government,  of  which  the  legal  line  of 
heirs  were  minors.  It  has  further  been  said  that  he  de- 
livered the  islands  up  to  Magnus,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
iug  his  assistance  on  this  occasion.  This  is  not  intelli- 
gible. He  could  not  have  possessed  the  islands,  because 
the  Scottish  crown  did  not;  and  Magnus  could  not  have 
made  a  compact  with  him  to  receive  what  was  already 
his  own.  It  is  probable  that  the  Scottish  account  is 
merely  incorrect  by  exaggeration.  Donald  Bane  might 
have  acquired  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Magnus,, 
because  it  must  have  been  the  interest  of  the  latter  to 
foment  rebellion  and  aid  an  usurper.  This  has  been 
mag^fied  for  the  honour  of  Scotland :   as  if  it  might 
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prove  that  she  possessed  the  dominkm  of  the  Isl^s^  whicfa, 
from  all  tbat  follows  in  their  history,  was  plainly  not 
the  fact ;  evea  if  the  Norwegian  and  Mann  ebronioles 
were  not  worthy  of  superior  eredtt  in  this  case*  Here 
also  is  told  the  tale  of  the  ciFCuoinavigation  of  Cantyre, 
elsewhere  noticed ;  which  cannot  be  true  since  it  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  Donald  Bane. 
,  During  the  abode  of  Magnus  in  Mann,  he  relieved 
Anglesea  from  an  attack  on  the  part  of  Wrtliam  Rufus. 
la  1101,  there  is  on  record,  a  protection  seni;  to  him  to 
meet  |Ienry  I  in  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him 
in  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  known  if  this  meet- 
ing took  place  ;  but  he  was  killed  in  a  descent  on  Ros-^ 
common  in  1103.  Torfeeus  thinks  that  Magnus  made 
four  expeditions  to  the  Isles :  one  in  the  time  of  Crovan, 
one  in  1088,  one  in  1098,  and  the  last  in  1108 ;  but  other 
historians  limit  them  to  1098  and  1103. 

The  death  of  Magnus,  under  whom  Norway  and  the 
Isles  had  possessed  but  one  king,  left  the  throne  of  the 
latter  racant.  Olave,  the  minor,  and  a  son  of  Crovan,  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  residing  at  the  court  of  Henry,  and 
now  became  king  of  Mann  and  the  Isles*  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  remark  this ;  because,  like  other  events  already 
noticed,  it  shows  that  this  kingdom  was  considered  of 
importance  by  the  English  kings;  while  it  may  also 
prove  that,  whatever  was  the  information  or  education  of 
that  day,  of  which  English  history  will  inform  us,  the 
same  was  probably  possessed  by  Olave,  and  by  others, 
at  this  period.  And  there  is  abundant  reason  for  sup* 
posing  that  the  condition  of  the  Western  Isles  was  far 
superior,  as  a  nation,  during  the  Norwegian  dynasty,  to 
what  it  ever  was  afterwards.  I  had  occasion  formerly  to 
notice  the  Norwegian  manners  of  these  ages,  and  we  caa 
ako  deduce  some  information  from  many  different  sources. 
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imd  among  <be  rest,  from  the  Life  of  St.  Magnus,  whose 
death  is  in  1 1 10,  eren  alloiring  somewhat  for  exagfgeration. 
He  is  represented  as  dignified  and  generous,  hiniself  noted 
&r  correct  nu>rals,  and  stndioas  in  eniwcing  them ;  feithfal 
to  his  friends^  courageous  in  war  and  mild  in  peace.  As 
a  ruler  be  was  assiduoi^y  watchful,  affable,  and  merciful ; 
sev^e  a^inst  thieres  and  pirates,  and  executing  them 
wkbout  partiality,  whether  rich  or  poor*  Even  to  his 
friends,  the  sererity  of  his  justice  was  impartial ;  esteem** 
ing  the  laws  above  all  rank*  In  addition  to  all  this,  he 
was  religious,  bountiful  to  the  rich,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor.  At  the  English  court,  where  he  resided  a  tSvelve- 
nwntb,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  King,  and  beloved 
by  fdl ;  returning  with  rich  gifts  and  with  Henry's  warm 
frie&dship.  It  was  under  the  Scottish  government,  and 
in  tl^  hands  of  the  chiefs  who  followed  the  Norwegian 
seeeasion,  that  they  becmne  that  barbarous  people  which 
we  afterwards  know  them  during  the  contests  of  the 
Claas.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked. that  the  Cella  of 
the  bles  and  Cantyre  had  thus  been  long  a  conquered 
people  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  amalgamating  however,  it 
is  probable^  with  their  conquenon»,  if  we  can  indeed  grant 
them  this  ^  but,  as  being  the  mi^ocity  in  numbers,  coni>- 
nNinicattttg  to  them  their  own  language,  as  the  French 
in  Normandy  and  the  Saxons  in.  England,  under  similar 
circumstances,  did  successively  to  their  Norman  brethren. 
Olanre,  the  first  of  his  name,  married  two  wives:  the 
first,  a  dei^bter  either  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness  or  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  who  makes  no  figure  in  this  history,  and 
the  second,  Affrica  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  the  king  or 
lord  of  Galloway.  This  also  was  an  independent  king- 
dom, sometimes  acknowledging  fealty  to  the  crown  of 
ScotJand,  and,  at  others,  refusing  it.  It  was  another 
Fei^us,  of  course,  who,  fifty  years  afterwards,  rebelled 
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ag«iB8t  Malcolm  the  fourth.  By  this  wife  he  had  one  son 
called  Godredy  besides  three  natural  ones,  Ri^nald,  Lag^ 
man,  and  Harold;  together  wi  A  many  natural  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  Somerlid  the  Lord  of  Argyll. 
Somerlid  is  improperly  called  Thane  by  Scottish  hi»» 
torians:  as  the  Thanes  were  lords  lieutenant,  or  some- 
thing analogous,  and  servtints  of  the  erown,  whieb  he 
w»B  not  and  cotdd  not  have  been.  This  at  least  appears  to 
have  been  the  limitation  of  the  term  in  Scotland;  though, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Thein  had  a  wider  mean-^ 
ing;  being  applied  to  military  servants  or  soldiers  m 
gen^^L  This  is  the  connexion  which  makes  the  Afaic* 
dougal  and  the  Macdonald  descendants  of  the  Kings  of  tke 
Isles  $  though  there  are  differences  of  opinion  respecting 
the  exact  descent  of  these  families  from  this  point.  That 
illegitima<^  was  neither  disgrace  nor  disqualification 
need  not  be  told,  when  William  assumed  the  title  of  Baa- 
tard.  I  may  only  add,  that  if,  as  has  been  said,  the  Mac-' 
donalds  claim  an  Irish  descent,- it  must  still  be  a  Norwe- 
gian one,  and  through  the  intervention  of  Olave,  hinisdf 
ft  Norwegian ;  while  it  is  equally  understood  that  Somer- 
lid was  of  the  same  lineage.  I  should  remark  here,  as 
belonging  to  the  history  of  lona,  that  Magnus  had  ereeted  ^ 
a  see  in  Mann  independent  of  its  Abbots,  and  that  Olave 
founded  the  monastery  of  Rushin. 

In  1142,  the  three  sons  of  Harold  the  brother  of 
Olave  invaded  him  in  his  kingdom;  when  he  was  slain 
at  a  conference,  by  Reginald,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 
In  11435  Godred,  the  legitimate  son  of  Olave,  who'had 
been  absent,  returned,  overcame  these  rebels,  and,  as  is 
aaid,  killed  them ;  which  must  be  an  error.  The  throne 
of  Dublin  had  been  held  by  Olave  for  twenty  years,  and 
governed  by  a  deputy,  Thorfin.  Grodred  was  now  invited 
to  that  throne  also,  and  thus  became  King  <^  Dublin  and 
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Ike  Isles  by  tbe  name  of  Godred  the  second.    Here,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  we  trace  that  intimate  connexion 
betveen  the  Western  Isles  and  Ireland,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  much  misapprehension.    If  the  earlier  con- 
nexions of  the  west  coast  with  that  country  arose  iVom 
tbe  Dalriadan  settlements,  and  if  that  of  lona  formed 
another  bond  of  union,  it  is  to  the  Norwegian  rule,  ex- 
tending alike  OFer  the  maritime  parts  of  both  countries, 
that  we  must  look  for  that  inthnacy  which  almost  ren« 
dered  them  one  people  and  has  given  rise  to  the  High- 
land claims  on  Irish  genealogies.    A  conspiracy  was 
soon  formed  between  Somerlid  and  Thorfin;  and  the 
result  was,  that  some  of  the  isles  were  conquered,  and 
given,  as  it  is  understood,   to  Somerlid's  eldest  son, 
Dugald.    Scottish  historians  say  that  Dugald  inherited 
at  his  father's  death ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  contra- 
diction in  the  history  of  Somerlid's  immediate  descend- 
ants.   Paul  Balkason,  the  governor  of  Sky,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  honest  man,  having  informed  Grod- 
red  of  this  event,  he  arrived  from  Dublin  with  a  fleet, 
and  was  met  by  Somerlid  with  eighty  ships,  in  1 166. 
The  contest  however  terminated  in  a  treaty  instead  of  an 
action ;  and  a  division  of  the  Isles  took  place.    There  are 
mere  difficulties  here ;  for  the  Scots  say  that  Somerlid 
had  a  right  in  this  case,  because  his  wife  was  Olave's 
heiress.    But  Godred  was  not  only  in  possession,  and 
that,  a  long  acknowledged  one,  but  had  the  superior 
claim  in  being  Olave's  heir  as  a  son  and  a  legitimate 
one ;  the  wife  of  Somerlid  being  only  a  natural  daughter. 
Every  thing  in  the  history  of  Somerlid  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  one  of  those  Norwegian  chiefs  who  had  con- 
trived, as  others  had  done  at  various  times  with  more  or 
less  permanent  success,  to  make  himself  independent  of 
the  Norwegian  kings  of  Cantyre  and  the  Isles ;  and  who 
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probaUy»  wVn  be  wqs  i^  danger,  acknowledged  fiealty 
to  tfiem,  Md^  c^asipnally,  to  tbe  crown  of  Seotlaiid  ako, 
wMb  wbpse  dominions  be  camo  jnjio  perilous  contact. 
Findiiig  faimself  ^trctnglhened,  it  maist  be  supposed,  by 
this  )fU9t  treaty,,  be  made  an.  attempt  to  dethrone  Malcolm 
tbe  Mf^den, .  by^  a  descent  ia  X163,  aided  by  bis  nepbew 
Donald  (GilcoluDib)  the  son  of  Wyraund..  But  be  wi» 
4efieal:ed  by  Malcolm's  armty  under  the  eommand  of  Gil- 
christ Earl  of  Angus:  escaping,  and  being  i^terwards 
pardidiiedr  it  is  said,  as  if  be  bad  been  a  subject  and  a 
r^bel ;  which  can  isicarcely  be  admitted,  ' Wymund  bad 
been  Bishop  of  Mann  and  wa»  imprisoned  by  David  at 
Boxburgb;  having  been  taken  in  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Scodand  in  Godred's  absence  in  1141*  But  I  may 
p^ss  oirer  the  history  of  his.  invasion,  as  it  is  ftiUy  given 
in^Hailes^ 

,  It  is  fortiuiate  that  the  balancing  and  abridging  of 
cbronieles  is  a  daiferent  office  from  that  of  writing  his** 
tory ;  fpr  who  c^n  discover  the  ^^  drift  of  these  <*  hollow 
s|ates»  hard  to  be  spelled."  Their  acts  come  at  once  on 
i|Si, unprepared:  motiveless  and  disjointed,  like  those  of 
the  kuigs  of  Judab.  But  the  policy  of  petty  and  of  lai^e 
states  is  much  the  same ;  and  the  capacities  of  the  actors 
ace  not  so  vejry  different"  as  the  magnitude  of  the  impli- 
cated interests  might  make  the  inconsiderate  imagine.^ 
Kthene  is  any  trade  wbicb  Nature  seems  to  teach,  it  is 
this  :  and  when>  all  is  dome,  there  is  much,  more  dif- 
ference between  King  Geonge's  crown  and  robes  and 
King  Tamaamaah's  scadet  waistcoat  and  Belcher  hand* 
keiydiie^  than  between  tbe  politics  of  their  several  king- 
doms. Be  that  as  it  may^  in  1168  Somerlid  thought 
proper  to  invade  Mann  with  fifty-three  ships :  driving 
atway  Godred^  wbom  we  afterwards  fiiud  in  Norway  in 
l]i64.    Bui  bis  career  was  now  terminated  ^  foi!  in  aaub^. 
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sequent  desceot  on  Scotland,  in  1163,  he  was  defeated 
near  Renfrew  and  siaiA  together  with  his  son  DagaM, 
(Gillicolumb,  says  Hailes,)  or  as  some  assert,  hangett* 
This  Dugald  should  be  the  spriBg'  of  the  Macdongd 
family,  long  powerfid  in  Argyll :  but  though  the  Scots 
say  that  be  received  Castyre  and  the  southern  isles  as 
hb  portion,  it  w^d  appear  by  these  chrsnicleSy  that 
the  ncMTthern  isles  were  his  patrimony,  arisiag  fpom  the 
treaty  fotrmed  between  Godred  and  Somerlid.  1  know 
no4  who  is.  to  reel»fy  this.  Chalmers  sides  with  the 
Scottish  theory,  which  says  that  Bugald  and  DoiiaM,  or 
Bootald,  inherited,  the  former  the  soathem  aad  tbelatt^ 
the  northern  isles:  while  others  again  reverse  this  di- 
vision* According  to  Mr.  Dillon,  the  descent  should  be 
as  follows.  From  Soraerlid,  spring  Reginald  and  Dugal ; 
the  former  producing  Roderic,  ftromwhom  arise  Allan, 
Dugal,  and  Angus;  the  latter  being  a  progenitor  o# 
Robert  the  second.  From  Dugal,  spring  Olspac,  Ubpak 
or  Huspac^  Dugal  Scrag,  and  Duncan ;  the  latter  pro^ 
ducing  John  of  Argyll,  and  he^  m  suceessibn,  Alexander 
and  John  Lord  of  Iiom  or  Argyll.  Jbhustone  has  given 
another  theory ;  but  these  things  must  be  left  1^  the  Lord 
Lyon  and  his  fraternity. 

Reginald,  Godred's  brother,  who-  was  said  to  have 
been  killed  with  his  two  other  brothers^  must  have 
escaped  ;  as  he  now  invaded  Mann,  taking  advantage  at 
Godi*ed's  absence.  But  his  reign,  or  possession,  only 
lasted  four  days ;  as  Godred  returned  from  Norway, 
vanquished  him,  and  deprived  hini  of  sight.  This  event 
seems  to  havie  taken  pface*  about  1172,  when  William  the 
Lion  and  Henry  the  aecond  Were  on  the  thrones  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  lb  1187  Godred  died,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  burned  at  Ibna.  He  left  one  daughter  and' 
three  sous;.  Olave,  sornamed  the  Black,  then  a  minor  of 
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thirteea  years  of  age,  whose  mother  was  Fingala  the 
daughter  of  Lauchh'n  an  Irish  King,  and  the  sister  of 
Dervorgilla  of  Galloway  afterwards  married  to  Baliol ; 
together  with  Reginald  and  Ivor,  who  were  natural  chil- 
dren. This  name,  Dervorgilla,  by  the  bye,  seems  to 
have  both  amused  and  puzzled  Hailes,  who  gives  various 
spellings  of  it.  It  is  simply  Gaelic,  Diormhorguill,  and 
ia  the  representative  of  Dorothy.  English  readers  who 
may  chance  to  be  interested  in  the  Queen  of  Galloway, 
may  be  told  that  the  Gaelic  mh  is  sounded  v.  Godred 
had  nominated  CHave  to  succeed  him ;  but,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  the  people  chose  Reginald  in  1188.  In  1204, 
Olave  being  then  thirty  years  old,  Reginald,  suspicious 
of  his  own  security,  did  homage  to  John  of  England  in 
hopes  of  eventual  protection ;  and  though  there  were  no 
other  fact  to  show  it,  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Isles  had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Norway :  by  this 
act  at  least,  they  did  so.  About  the  same  time  also,  he 
surrendered  Lewis  to  Olave;  who,  expressing  his  dis- 
content at  the  barrenness  of  his  territory,  was  imprisoned 
under  the  custody  of  William  of  Scotland,  but  afterwards 
liberated  by  Alexander  the  second  in  1214. 

Olave,  being  at  liberty,  proceeded  to  Mann,  and  then 
to  the  court  of  John ;  whence  afterwards  returning,  he  was 
compelled  by  Reginald  to  marry  Lavon,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  daughter  of  Somerlid,  by  others  a  Lamont, 
and  was  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Lewis.  Regi- 
nald had  married  into  the  same  family ;  having  a  son  by 
that  connexion,  named  Godred,  and  a  daughter  whose 
name  is  unknown.  Olave^s  marriage  was  however  an- 
nulled by  the  Church,  and  he  then  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  is  called  Ferquard  by  some,  by 
others,  Mac  an  Tagart.  This  is  the  first  connexion  which 
appears  between  the  Kings  of  the  Isles  and  the  Earldom 
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of  R0SS9  afterwards  more  conspicuoos  in  the  family  of 
Macdonald  Lord  of  the  Isles.  But  Reginald's  fears  of 
CMare  continuing,  be  did  homage  again  to  England  in 
the  person  of  Henry  the  third ;  and  we  have  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  authority  that  letters  patent  were  drawn  up  ac« 
knowledging  bis  title.  Even  yet,  doubtful  of  his  strength 
as  of  his  right,  he  attempted  to  confirm  both  by  surren- 
dering his  dominions  to  the  Pope  in  12199  so  as  to  hold 
under  the  see  of  Rome ;  adding  to  this  act,  which  is  pre- 
served in  Leibnitz,  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  marks. 

Godred,  the  son  of  Reginald,  was  now  governor  or 
lieutenant  in  Skyj,  and  was  tempted  by  his  mother  to 
attack  and  destroy  Olave,  of  whom  they  still  continued 
in  fear.  He  endeavoured,  in  consequence,  to  induce 
Paul  Balkason,  who  is  called  Sheriff,  to  join  him  in  this 
plan:  but  the  honest  Sheriff  refused  and  escaped  to  the 
Earl  of  Ross;  where  Olave  joined  him,  having  fled  from 
Lewis  on  its  being  invaded  by  Godred.  After  ravaging 
Lewis,  Grodred  took  shelter  and  sanctuary  in  lona,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  Paul  and  Olave  in  1223,  and  defeated, 
with  the  subsequent  deprivation  of  bis  sight ;  an  expe- 
dient which  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  Norway.  The  outer  isles  then  submitted  to  Olave; 
who,  in  1224,  sailed  to  Mann  with  thirty-two  ships; 
where  he  terrified  Reginald  into  dividing  the  king- 
dom ;  remaining  himself  in  this  island  with  the  title  of 
King.  Reginald  now  formed  a  league  with  Allan  Lord  of 
Galloway,  and  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  Mann. 

But  it  appears  that  even  Olave  was  not  yet  settled  in 
his  kingdom,  as  ambassadors  were  now  d^patched  to 
Haco  itK  Norway,  while  Reginald  married  his  daught^  to 
the  son  of  Allan,  Thomas  Mac  Dhu  Allan,  renewing  or 
strengthening  by  these  means  the  original  league.  Whail 
occurred  during  this  ^niirchy  is  unknown;  but,  in  1^6^ 
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the  p0»ple  declared  ReguuM^s  tfarme  Vacanl,  and  mrlttd 
Oltcre  to  take  possessioin.    . 

W<B  should  be  very  wdl  pleased  to  know  mho  "the 
people''  were  in  this  ease.;  as  we  peiHseive  sometlnag  if 
no  small  importance  in  this  act,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
iWwe^an  iasttiar  monarchies.  It  seems  that  the  nobles^ 
or  aristocracy^  sometimes  controuled  the  Norwegian 
kings,  as  they  did  the  Irish  and  Highland  chiefs ;  but 
wh<sther  in  the  character  of  the.  Epbori  of  Spiarta,  as 
elected  Tribnnes  of  the  people,  «or  as  exercising  the  here^ 
dttary  right  of  aristocracy  or  consangainity,  does  M)t  well 
appear.  Bat  in  this  case,  a  more  extensire  body  of  the  peo^^ 
jple  seems  concent;  and  this  proceeding,  conpled  with 
some  others  which  appear  in  the  course  of  these  Chroni* 
oles,  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  various  Norwegian 
states  had  imbibed  ^fid  established  those  principles  of 
free  government  which  we  find  among  the  Prisons  and 
wmoj  oAev  of  the  desceodants  of  the  Goths,  and  to 
which  we  owe  our  own  constitutioii.  Nor  is  it  unlikeiy, 
ibr  other  reasons,  that  "  the  people"  <w$s  somewhat  mot^ 
than  a  mere  aristocracy ;  as  the  present  House  of  Keys 
of  the  Isle  of  Mann,  which  is  the  popular  portion  of 
that  government,  is  a  relic  of  the  Norwegian  constitu^ 
tion,  thou|^  an  apparently  corrupted  body.  Here  we 
have  the  right  of  the  people  to  regulate  the  succession, 
acknowledged  as  fully  as  it  has  been  by  our  own  Fsirlia'*> 
aoent;  as  the  ambassadors  to  Norway,  Gilchrist  and 
Ottar  Snikoll,  were  ambassadors fh>m  the  people  to  Haco, 
amd  as  this  is  not  mentioned  as  an  aot  of  disorder  or  in- 
subordination^  It  is  donbtless  from  this  source  that  the 
law®  of  Tanistry  in  Ireland,  and  the  check  which  the 
Highland  Clans  bold  over  the  succession  of  their  Ghie6 
in  after  times,  originated:  rights  which  were  not  only 
ad^^antageonsly  exercised  on  some  occasions,  but  formed 
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ti  restraint  on  miis^ondacit  as  well  as  incapadty  in  tlife 
Oiiief.  In  this  case,  the  controul,  as  niigfatbe  expecteA, 
lay  in  the  bands  of  the  principal  tenants  or  gentlemeo  erf 
the  Clan :  and  there  b  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
mixture  of  a  popular  check  or  infl«ieAce  with  the  des^ 
pdtism  inherent  in  the  kingly  pait  of  these  petty  stales, 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  comparative  freedom  from  slavery 
and  servility  alike,  which  is  said  to  have  characterized  fbo 
people,  and  which  must  otherwise  have  been  inevitable* 

Olave,  now  at  length  king,  departed  on  a  visit  to  the 
outer  isles,  ai^,  in  hfe  absence,  Mann  was  attacked  by 
Reginald  and  Allan.  Returning,  on  this  news,  he  was  in 
time  to  encounter  a  second  attack,  the  first  having  foiled  t 
and,  in  this,  Reginald  was  killed:  being  afterwards 
buried  at  Furness.  Hie  Isles  were  still  considered  tribil^ 
tary  to  Norway,  paying  ten  gold  tnarks  at  the  succession 
and  investiture  of  each  Norwegian  king;  and  they  were 
now  again  menaced  by  Allan,  as  well  as  by  Alexander  the 
second.  Olave,  however,  had  not  performed'  any  act  of' 
homage  to  Haco,  or  Haeon,  the  fourth,  who  was  now  king 
of  Norway ;  and  here  Torfceus  tells  us  that  Dogald  Scrog^ 
or  Scrag,  and  his  brother  Duncan  were  kings  of  the 
Sndereys,  and  that  Haco  had  appointed  Huspac,  or 
Uspak,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  theinr, 
as  Viceroy ;  these  three  being  sons  of  Bugald  and  grands* 
sons  of  Somerlid.  Torfasus  is  too  often  inconsistent  to 
deserve  implicit  credit:  and  while  this  assertion  is  not  very 
inicSligible,  it  appears  to  contain  two  errors.  The  term 
Kings  must  be  misplaced,  as  it  often  is;  while  even  if  tri* 
botary  chiefs  to  CHave,  we  cannot  understand  the  nature 
of  flospac's  appointment.  The  Sudereys  moreover, 
which  are  the  Westetn  Isles,  could  not  have  bad  two 
kings  independent  of  Mann  and  acknowledged  to  be 
such  by  Haco,  who  claimed  and  held  the  feudal  sove- 
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reiguty  over  the  whole^  while  the  other  isles  held  imm^ 
diately  from  Masn.  But  this  must  pass^  as  hopeless^ 
with  much  mor^  Whatever  the  fact  be,  Olave  lurrived 
at  Bergen  in  1230,  where  he  performed  his  homage; 
retliroitag  with  Paul  Balkason  in  twenty  ships  and  join- 
»  ing  Dugal,  Duncan,  Huspac,  and  a  Somerlid,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  cousin,  at  Isla.  This  party,  now 
imistering  eighty  ships,  took  Rothsay  castle  and  reduced 
Bute,  where  Huspac  was  killed.  This  is  called  by  the 
Norwegians  the  first  expedition  of  Haco.  But  other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  castle  taken  was  Kilkerran  in  Can- 
tyre,  and  that  Huspac  died  on  board  of  the  fleet  some  time 
afterguards. 

Olave  now  surrendered  the  outer  isles,  though  it  is  not 
said  which  these  were,  to  his  nephew  Qodred  Don.  If,^ 
as  is  said,  '<  he  retained  Mann,"  then  probably  he  must 
have  surrendered  the  whole  of  the  Western  Isles.  Godred 
commenced  his  career  by  murdering  Paul  Balkason,  but 
was  himself  assassinated  in  Lewis :  leaving  a  son,  Harold, 
in  1233.  In  1 235,  we  find  Olave  in  connexion  with  Henry ; 
receiving  an  annual  grant  of  corn  and  wine  for  defending 
the  coasts  of  Ireland ;  and  in  1237  he  died. 

Olave  left  four  sons ;  Harold,  Reginald,  Magnus,  and 
Gk>dred ;  the  former  succeeding  to  the  kingdom  at  the 
§ge  of  fourteen.  In  1240,  Haco  sent  two  commissioners 
to  Mann,  to  suspend  him  till  he  should  render  homage ; 
on  which  he  went  to  Norway  and  remained  two  years ; 
returning  to  Mann,  confirmed  in  his  kingdom,  in  1242. 
From  about  this  period  commence  the  negotiations  which 
finally  terminated  in  the  secession  of  the  Norwegian 
government.  In  1244,  Alexander  the  second  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Haco,  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  Bute,  Arran, 
and  the  Cumbrays,  but  without  effect ;  the  king  refusing 
^*  to  sell  his  inheritance  for  silver."    The  death  of  narold 
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foUowed  shortly  after.  For,  in  1347,  he  was  summooed 
to  Norway,  w^ere  lie  received  the  daughter  of  Haco  in 
marriage;  but,  in  returning,  the  whole  were  lost  at  sea. 
When  the  tidings  of  this  event  reached  Norway,  John 
the  son  of  Dugald,  Somerlid's  son,  was  at  that  court,  and 
was  sent  home  by  the  king.  This  person  is  called  John 
of  the  Isles ;  leaving  us  still  in  the  same  confusion  re- 
specting the  patrimony  and  descendants  of  Somerlid. 

Tlie  Western  Isles  and  Mann  had  now,  for  at  least 
300  years,  been  under  the  Norwegian  government,  and 
Alexander,  having  failed  in  his  negotiations,  undertook 
to  gain  them  by  force ;  for  which  purpose  he  embarked, 
himself,  having  attempted  in  vain,  by  splendid  offers,  to 
seduce  John  from  his  allegiance  to  Haco.  But,  as  for- 
meily  mentioned,  he  died  at  Kerrera,  in  1849,  leaving 
his  projected  work  undone ;  almost  uncommenced.  In 
the  mean  time,  Reginald,  the  brother  of  Harold,  had  be- 
come king  of  Mann ;  but  he  was  murdered  after  a  reiga 
of  a  few  days.  Magnus,  the  last  of  Olave's  surviving 
sons,  was  now  with  John,  with  the  right  of  succession; 
but  the  government  was  usurped  by  Harold  the  son  of 
Godred  Don.  Haco,  hearing  of  this,  summoned  him  to 
Norway  and  imprisoned  him;^  and  John  and  Magnus 
landing  in  Mann,  the  former  attempted  to  place  himself 
on  the  throne:  but  the  people  again  interfered,  and  drove 
him  away;  electing  Magnus,  who  thus  became  king^ 
and  the  second  of  his  name,  in  1250^  He  was  confirmed 
in  Norway  in  1252,  and  returned  m  1254.  But  fearing 
Alexander  the  third,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  he  proceeded  to  London  in  1256  to  solicit  aid 
from  Henry;  which,  it  appears,  he  did  not  experience. 

The  negotiations  with  Norway  for  the  cession  of  the 
Isles,  were  renewed  by  Alexander  in  1261,  but  without 
effect.   Thus  disappointed,  he  attacked  and  ravaged  them  ; 
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on  which  Haco  planned  an  expedition  to  relieve  them  and 
to  punish  his  rebellious  subjects*  lieaying  Norway  in 
1263»  he  landed  in  Orkney  and  then  proceeded  to  Sky ; 
jdning  Magnus  and  some  Chiefs  of  the  islands,  so  as 
to  make  up  a  fleet  of  ^  hundred  ships.  These  chiefs 
musty  of  course,  have  been  subject  to  the  Norwegian  go- 
vernment as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Manut  though  sotine 
of  th^n  seem  to  have  held  lands  from  the  Scottish  orown 
also ;  being  thus  under  a  double  allegiance,  as  I  for- 
merly noticed  in  speaking  of  the  negotiations  with  Jetau 
^ut  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  at  this  time,  if  mK;  long 
before,  were  sown  the  seeds  of  that  independence  which 
afterwards  appeared  also  in  the  Mac  Leeds,  Mac  Niels, 
and  perhaps  in  other  fiimilies,  but  which  does  not  satis- 
factorily seem  to  have  been  firmly  established  till  lottg 
after,  when  the  power  of  the  Macdpoald  dynasty  had 
been  weakened,  and  when  they  became  much  more  nu- 
merous. What  is  properly  called  Clanship,  could  not 
then  have  been  known,  but  was  the  result  of  that  inde- 
pendence when  it  had  become  perfected,  and  when 
every  man  was  a  king  in  his  own  territory,  though  some 
appear  to  have  professed  an  occsisional  homage  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  .as  Mac  Niel,  for  one,  is  said  to  have 
done.  This  term,  King,  often  used  indisoriminately  by 
the  Norwegian  writers  for  Chiefs,  seem^  to  have  misled 
the  old  Scottish  historians*  and,  sometime^,  ourselves 
Also.  But  all  these  titles  are  extremely  conitised. 
Kings,  LcM'ds^  Chiefs,  Viceroys^  Jarls,  Governors,  and 
even  Knights  and  Sheriffs,  seem  to  be  lavished  with  little 
attention  to  any  distinctions  among  their  qualities  and 
offices.  If  we  cannot  define  their  meaning,  we  must  at 
least  take  care  not  to  be  m^ded  by  them. 

It  appears  that  John,  as  owing  allegiance  to  the  Scot- 
tish as  well  as  the  Norwegian  crown,  refused  to  join 
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Hhco  with  bis  forces ;  but  there  sre  mentioned,  as  uml- 
ing  with  him,  Blargad  or  Murchard,  and  Ang^,  Lord  of 
Cantyre  and  the  Isles.  This  last  is  the  person  who<Might^ 
if  territorid  possession  could  proFO  it,  to  be  the  aneestcNT 
of  the  Macdonalds.  Bute,  or  Cantyre,  for  there  is  some 
obscurity  here,  was  first  reduced,  baring  returned  under 
the  dominion  of  Scotland :  while  Haco,  landing  in  Lauft- 
lash  Bay,  sent  John  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Alex* 
ander.  This  failing,  be  ancbofed  at  Largs;  an  expet 
^ion  haying  also  been  sent  up  Loch  Long,  which  com* 
mitted  great  depredatbns  in  Lennox.  His  fleet  here  sii£> 
lered  severely  from  storms,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated 
more  in  detail,  be  was  defeated ;  though  Scottish  and 
Norwegian  writers  give  very  difieroit  accounts  of  this 
event.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  only  a  series 
of  skirmishes  between  the  latter  and  the  troops  collected 
l^the  Stewart:  and  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  was 
rather  the  consequence  of  the  various  misfortunes  oc- 
curring to  their  ships,  than  of  the  partial  actions  which 
took  place.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  retire 
with  some  loss.  Haco  returned  to  Orkney  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fleet,  and  died  there  in  the  stune  year,  as  I 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 

Alexander  is  now  said  to  have  seat  the  Earls  of 
Bucban  and  Murray,  with  Allan  of  AthoU,  to  the  islands, 
where  they  acted  with  a  ferocity  and  cruelty  which  the 
Hofwegmt  writers  indignantly  contrast  with  their  own 
^re  civilisDed  warfare.  In  1264,  Magnus  did  homage 
for  bis  kingdom  of  Mann  to  Alexander,  being  allowed 
to  retain  it  on  condition  of  supplying  twenty  gallies  to 
Scotland ;  but  in  126&  he  died,  and  with  him  terminated 
ihe  Norwegian  kings  of  the  Isles.  Haco  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  tiie  throne  of  Norway  by  his  son  Magnus  the 
iburth,  a  feeble  Prince ;  and  after  various  negotiations,  in 
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wfckb  Henry  undertook  to  be  a  mediator,  there  was  sig^sed 
^  Perth,  in  1266,  that  yet  existing  treaty  by  which  die 
Islands  were  ceded  to  Scotland,  in  consideration  of  4000 
marks  to  be  paid  in  annual  payments  in  four  years,  an 
annual  payment,  for  ever,  of  100  more,  and  a  protection  to 
the  Norwegian  subjects  in  the  Isles.  The  penalty  for  non^ 
performance  was  10,000  marks  to  be  exacted  by  the  Pope;, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  of  Mann  was  reserved 
to  Drontheiffl.  The  Chronicle  does  not  notice  its  supposed 
conquest  by  Stewart  and  Cumin*  That  had  become  un- 
necessary; and  the.  very  fact  of  the  treaty  proves  that 
the  other  islands  had  not  been,  conquered  by  Budian, 
Murray,  and  Allan,  as  the  Scots  have  asserted. 

Thus  the  Western  Isles  and  Mann  became  a  portioa 
of  Scotland :  but  as  the  latter  very  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Engliand  during  the  contests  for  the  Scottish 
crown,  it  n^ay  now  be  dismissed.  The  history  of  the 
Western  Isles  now  also  becomes  a  portion  of  Scottish 
history ;  but  it  continues  even  more  obscure  than  when 
under  the  Norwegian  government.  Certainly  that  crown 
did  not  derive  much  profit  or  strength  from  the  acqui-. 
sition,  nor  do  the  Islands  themselves  appear  to  have 
gained  by  the  change.  That  it  was  not  a  less  turbulent 
or  violent  period,  is  most  apparent;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Isles  were  under  a  far  more  irregular 
and  divided  system  of  government  for  a  very  long  tinier 
The  anecdbtes  that  have  been  preserved  are  sufficient  to 
prove  this;  while  it  is  also  importlmt  to  remark,  that 
Norway  had  here  generally  maintained  an  effectual  con- 
troul  over  a  people,  which,  after  its  surrender  of  the 
government,  long  defied  the  power  of  Scotland. 

I  formerly  noticed  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  relate  to 
the  affair  of  Lieurgs,  in  speaking  of  the  Cumbrays  and  of 
Loch  Long ;  from  which  its  real  nature  may  be  under, 
stood.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  com- 
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moh  error  of  supposing^  that  this  was  a  defeat  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  byertum  the  Norwegian  power  in  Scotland. 
The  losses  which  the  fleet  and  the  army  sustained  were  in 
tAct  trifling ;  and  the  only  event  of  any  importance  which 
immediately  followed  it,  was  the  natural  death  of  Haco 
in  Orkney.  The  secession  of  Norway  from  Scotland  was 
the  r^ult  of  negotiations,  the  continuation  of  those  com^ 
menced  by  Alexander  the  second;  negotiations  to  which 
the  high  spirit  of  Haco  was  ayerse,  but  which  were  at 
length  brought  to  a  conclusion  under  his  feeble  and  more 
Indolent  successor.  The  relative  situations  of  Si^tland,' 
of  the  I^Ies,  and  of  Norway,  had  become  then  materially 
changed.  The  latter  had  long  derived  no  revenue  from 
its  islands,  and  was,  on  the  contrary,  involved  by  them  in 
trouble  and  expense.  Many  of  the  chiefs  also  owed  double 
alleg^nce,  to  Norway  and  to  Scotland  both;  while,  to 
add  to  that,  their  allegiance  to  the  former  was  frequently 
g^ven  with  reluctance,  or  altogether  withheld.  Hence 
flowed  the  success  of  the  Scottish  proposes ;  and  the 
battle  of  Largs,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  so  much 
vaunted  as  a  splendid  victory  of  Scottish  over  Norwe- 
gian arms,  can  only,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  inci* 
dental  event,  concurring  with,  and  possibly  influencing, 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  Crowns,  but  not  as  the 
triumph  of  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  account  which  Buchanan^  among  others,  gives  of 
itf  is  plainly  fabulous,  even  if  we  chose  to  doubt  the 
fidelity  of  the  Norwegian  writers.  I  have  fcHrmerly  shown 
that  there  was  nodiing  that  could  be  called  a  pitched 
battle^  far  less  one  on  which  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  could 
have  depended.  The  conduct  of  Haco  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Isles  after  that  skirmish,  proves  that  he  retained  the 
undisputed  dominion.  Nor  was  there  any  dispute  at  Largs 
-  about  the  outer  Isles,  the  real  kingdom  of  the  Sudereys ; 
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the  only  oI]j^€h;  of  eoikentiob  nnA  negottlitioii  hayHi;^ 
been  the  islands  of  die  Clyde,  ike  possession  of  whidi 
by  a  foreign  power  was  obviously  an  inconvemence  to 
Scoliand)  as  well  as  a  standing  insult,  it  is  palpable 
moK^vetf  that  as  this  affair  took  place  in  I28d,  and  th^ 
Islands  were  not  ceded  iKll  1266,  and  were  then  only 
ceded  for  a  price,  after  m  tedious  negotiation,  and  by  it 
weak  prince,  the  banile  of  Largs  could  hatre  had  no  mdk 
result.  It  bad  none,  in  fact,  if  we  except  the  submissiotii 
of  Mann :  yet  such  has  been  the  ignorance  or  vanity  of 
ijka  histdrtens  as  to  call  it  fatal  and  decisive,  and  to  make 
it,  not  merely  the  remote  cause  of  Ae  acquisition  of  th(d 
Islands  by  Scotland,  but  the  very  a^^quisition  itself^ 
Fordun,  who  fixes  this  date  in  1263,  says  that  Alexdn*- 
der  sent  an  army  against  the  Isles  to  punish  those  wfa6 
had  adhered  to  Haco.  That  he  sent  a  force  to  plunder,  te 
true;  btit  Fordun,  like  his  successors,  seems  to  have 
ima^ned  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  the  actual  sov^ 
reigns  of  the  Islands,  over  which  they  had  no  controtd, 
odierwise  than  as  they  might  have  received  homage  froia 
those  chiefs,  who,  like  John,  held  other  lands  under  them. 
Even  the  accurate  Hailes  is  not  correct,  when  he  says 
that  Haco  equivocated  yAien  he  assured  Henry  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  is 
abundantly  plain  that  the  object  of  his  expeidrdon  was  to 
protect  his  own  dmnintons  and  ceduce  liis  own  rebel  chiefs 
add  feudatories.  The  incursion  into  Lennox  was  iii- 
tended  only  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions;  dnd 
the  affair  of  Largs  wais  almo$t  an  accident*  coinciding 
with  the  failure  of  a  negotiation  for  the  slender  objects 
in  dispute.  He  also  believes  that  24,000  Norwegians  fell 
in  these  actions;  wfaidi  he  must  have  seen  to  be  impossibte 
had  he  not  very  strangely  con^dered  an  enquiry  into  its 
truth  *^  prolix  and  unsuitable."    As  it  is  no  less  an  impoi^ 
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lUit  than  a  neglected  point  of  Scottish  history,  and  as  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  Insular  history,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  pardoned  my  own  prolixity. 

Even  could  the  information  be  procured,  it  would  be 
here  unnecessary  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Western 
Islands  in  as  detailed  a  manner  as  I  ha^e  done  the  Nor« 
wegian  period.  That  portion  of  their  history  will  answer 
die  chief  purposes  which  I  had  in  riew ;  and  I  must  now 
content  myself  with  such  slender  notices  as  may  serve 
to  convey  a  general  notion  of  their  progress  to  a  recent 
date;  Scottish  history  must  furnish,  as  well  as  it  can, 
what  properly  belongs  to  History ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
if  there  are  found  here  such  few  facts  as  may  further  ex- 
plain those  circumstances  in  Highland  antiquities  or  man« 
ners  which,  without  them,  might  appear  obscure.  With 
the  exception  of  the  affairs  of  Bruce,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Islands,  from  the  cession  of 
Magnus  down  to  the  defection  of  John  Lord  of  the  Isles» 
in,  or  about,  1335.  That  defection  is  sufficient  to  prove  a 
previous  allegiance ;  and  if  the  western  coast  and  the 
Western  Isles  were  governed,  as  is  understood,  princi* 
pally  by  the  two  great  diieh  of  the  race  of  Somerlid  and 
(Have,  forming  the  dynasties,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  of 
M acdonsdd  and  Macdougal,  these  princes  were  tributary 
or  feudal  Chiefe,  unless  it  is  possible  that  they  had  com- 
manded as  Viceroys.  The  difficulty  that  relates  to  the 
aubfect  of  these  families  has  already  appeared. 

Ab  to  what  relates  to  Bruce,  it  is  almost  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition,  that,  after  his  escape  from  the  field  of 
Mstbven,  he  was  defeated  in  Strathfillan  by  Alexander 
Lord  of  Argyll  or  Lorn,  a  Macdougal;  that  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Angus  the  Lord  of  Cantyre,  who  was 
a  Mac  Donald,  and  abode  a  winter  at  Rachlin,  then  also 
in  the  possession  of  that  family,  whence  he  returned  to 
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Arran  in  the  spring  of  1806  or  1307.  It  was  in  1308,  that 
ha  revenged  himself  on  the  Lord  of  Lorn ;  as  I  formerly 
Dotice^d  in  the  accounts  of  Dunnolly  and  Loch  Awe. 
Hence  arose  the  misfortunes  of  the  Macdougal  family ; 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  quairel  between  it  and 
Bruce,  having  been  the  murder  of  the  Red  Cumin, 
who  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Lord,  Alexander,  of 
Lorn.  The  defeat  of  his  son  John  at  Loch  Awe,  was 
followed  by  the  wasting  and  loss  of  part  of  his  estates; 
and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  between  the  houses  of 
Baliol  and  Bruce,  the  greater  part  of  this  territory  was 
finally  forfeited  and  given  to  the  Stewarts  of  Lorn.  In 
the  same  manner  were  forfeited,  on  *^ the  mainland,  the 
lands  of  the  Cumins  and  others  who  had  equally  taken 
a  part  against  Bruce. 

The  fortunes  of  the  other  branch  were  far  more 
splendid.  From  yarious  sources  of  information,  and 
principally  from  the  grants  of  land  made  to  the  descend- 
ants in  succession,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  who  were  of  this  family,  possessed  at  some  time  or 
other,  the  greater  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  islands, 
always  excepting  those  of  the  Clyde,  and  also  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  the  mainland ;  occupying,  as  far 
as  we  can  conjecture,  and  excepting  Lorn,  large  portions 
of  the  whole  tract  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  con- 
fines of  Sutherland,  where  they  often  came  into  collision 
with  the  Earls  of  that  name.  Though  the  Robertsons, 
or  iClan  Donachie,  were  also  Macdonalds,  thus  extend- 
ing the  territories  of  this  family  into  Perthshire,  this  was 
a  recent  grant,  derived  from  the  property  of  the  Mac 
Gregors,  and  conferred  on  this  Clan  in  James  the  second's 
4ime.  At  one  period  also  they  possessed  the  island  of 
Bacblin,  in  Ireland;  probably  by  conquest.  By  what 
Aieans  .they  came  afterwards  to  possess  part  of  what  the 
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Macdoogals  bad  lost  in  Loroydoes  not  well  appear.  Angus 
Og^  Lord  of  Cantyre,  who  was  the  ally  of  Bruce,  was 
fifth  in  descent  from  Somerlid :  and  his  sod  John,  having 
in  a  second  marriage  espoused  the  daughter  of  Robert 
the  second,  this  race  became  thus  allied  to  the  Royal 
Family  of  Scotland.  Ronald  the  son  of  John,  surrendered 
the  sceptre  to  his  brother  Donald,  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned hereafter  as  having  fought  the  battle  of  the  £bra 
Law ;  who  having  married  Mary  Leslie,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Ross,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  acquired  that  title, 
which  they  preserved  for  a  considerable  period;  their 
riG^ht  to  it  having  been  confirmed  to  them  by  James  the 
first.  But  to  return  from  genealogy  to  matters  more 
purely  historical. 

John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  appears  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable power,  which  was  strengthenied  by  additional 
grants  of  land  from  Baliol ;  comprising  Lochaber,as  well 
as  Cantyre,  Knapdale,  and  other  possessions  on  the  main- 
.  land.  The  treaty  of  support  to  the  Lord  Baliol,  of  which 
these  bribes  were  the  price,  is  dated  at  Perth  in  1335.  Ac- 
cording to  this  treaty,  the  Dominion  of  the  Isles  was  not 
only  enlarged  and  strengthened,  but  its  independence 
was  acknowledged :  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
John  was  a  man  of  considerable  political  abilities,  being 
especially  careful  of  his  own  interests. 

The  continued  independence  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  after  the  defection  of  John,  is  proved  by  bistoHcal 
record.  In  1406,  the  Bishop  of  Down  was  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador by  Henry  the  fourth,  to  his  successors,  the  bro- 
thers Donald  and  John ;  who  were  thus  excited  to  more 
determined  acts  of  hostility  against  Scotland,  in  support 
of  Henry's  schemes.  A  fresh  treaty  of  a  similar  tendency 
was  made  afterwards  in  1406.  Shortly  after,  Donald  in- 
vaded and  plundered  Rossshire  at  the  head  of  10,000 
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men,  tinder  some  pretences  founded  on  his  claim  ta  thmi 
eftHdom;  but,  penetrating  into  Aberdeenshire  aftern^ 
raging  the  intermediate  country,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
celebrated,  thotigh  disputed,  battle  of  the  Hara  Law  in 
1411,  by  Alexander  Stuart  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  grand-« 
son  of  Robert  the  second.  Although  allowed  to  retire 
under  fresh  promkies  of  allegiance,  and  to  retain  the  title 
thus  claimed,  the  powers  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  seem 
from  this  moment  to  haye  receiTed  a  considerable  check ; 
though  their  dependence  on  the  Scottish  crown  appears 
even  then  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominaL  It  was 
by  Alexander,  a  successor  oi  this  Donald,  at  the  head  of 
10^00  men,  that  Inyemess  was  burnt ;  that  Alexander, 
who  was  conunitted  to  prison  by  James  the  first.  To 
die  Vigefous  conduct  of  this  monarch,  and  to  the  anarchy 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  journey  to  the  Highlands, 
where  be  found  numerous  chiefe  in  a  state  of  indepen-^ 
deuce  and  perp^ual  warfare,  was  Scotland  also  indebted 
for  the  submission  of  the  Clans  and  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  Donald  Ballochin  1432. 

The  particulars  that  relate  to  these  events,  givea  in 
detail  1^  Abercrombie,  are  rather  too  long  for  my  pur<« 
pose;  and  are  not  indeed  worth  inserting  here,  further 
tfian  as  they  serve  to  mark  the  habits  and  powers  of  the 
great  Highland  princes  and  diiefs  at  diat  period,  James 
had  ordered  the  castle  of  Inverness  to  be  repaired ;  and, 
in  1427,  he  assembled  a  parliament  there.  On  lurriving^ 
he  thought  he  had  entered  into  a  land  of  savages,  (an  im« 
pression  the  stronger  on  account  of  his  education,)  such' 
was  his  astonishment  at  the  outrages  and  disorders  €om« 
mttted  by  the  Chiefs.  Being  too  politic  to  brave  the 
whole,  he  enticed  them  to  his  court  by  kind  conduct^ 
when  he  seized  and  imprisoned  forty,  among  whom  was 
thfa  Alexander  and  his  neither  the  Countess  of  Ross; 
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Three  were  executed ;  atid,  among  fhein,  two  power  fat 
dhiefe,  each  leaders  of  a  thousand  men.  Of  the  remaia-*. 
der,  some  were  afterwards  set  i^  liberty,  and  others  exe^ 
Gttt^.  Alexander  seems  to  ha^e  been  also  liberated  inr 
about  a  year;  and  though  his  modier  was  detained  as  a 
hostage,  he  attacked  and  burnt  latemess,  if  Abercron^ 
bie  has  stated  these  events  correctly.  James  then  ctA^ 
lected  an  army  agairist  him,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Ch^ 
Clans  Ghattan  and  Oaomeron,  and  defeated  him  in  Locba^ 
ber.  Harittg  then  demanded  peace  in  Tttin,  he  proceeded 
privately  to  Edinburgh ;  and,  appearing  before  the  high 
altar  at  Holyrood  cbsipd  in  his  shirt,  presented  his  sword 
on  his  knees  to  the  King.  His  life  was  consequently 
granted,  and  he  was  imprhened  in  Tantallan  Castle^ 
Donald's  chief  motives  seem  lo  have  been  avarice  and 
pride,  though  the  ostensible  one  was  to  revenge  Alex^' 
ander  his  chief  and  kinsman.  The  Earls  of  Caithness  and 
Mar  had  marched  to  Inverlochy,  probaMy  intending  t#* 
attack  him  in  hfe  own  islands ;  but  were  suvprised  by  him 
aud  defeated.  After  this,  he  overran  Lochab^  and  ra^ 
vaged  it;  but  hearing  that  the  King  was  advancing 
against  him  in  person,  he  retreated  to  his  islands  with  his 
plunder.  The  Chiefii  of  the  Clans,  as  they  were  even  Ihen 
called,  on  this  came  in  and  made  submission;  leaving 
hostages,  and  delivering  up  three  hundred  persons,  who 
were  hanged.  These  were  the  unhappy  vassals  doubt* 
less,  who  thus  acted  the  part  of  scape  goats;  happy  (tm 
we  have  been  told)  to  be  justified  in  so  good  a  cause. 
On  Donald's  final  defeat,  he  fled  for  protection  to  an  Irish 
chief,  by  whom  he  was  killed;  while  many  of  his  foU 
lowers  were  hanged.  To  attempt  to  be  more  minute,  is 
tomcur  the  chance  of  greater  confusion. 

But  Aiese  measures  only  produced  a  temporary  effect. 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  second,  in  1456,  Donald,  Lord 
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of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross,  again  rebelled,  oyerruti- 
niHgArgylly  Locbaber,  Arran,  and  Moray;  plundering; 
and  burning,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  the  times.  The 
castle  and  town  of  Inyerness  are  also  said  to  have  been 
burnt  by  him.  But  being  terrified  by  the  successes  of 
the  English  in  the  southron  whom  he  had  relied,  he 
sued  for  pardon  and  obtained  it.  He  rebelled  again, 
however,  in  1461,  and  attacked  Inremess  once  more ; 
leyying  contributions  on  the  surrounding  country,  taking 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  declaring  himself  King  of 
the  Isles,  says  Buchanan.  Subsequently  extending  his 
hivages  as  far  south  as  AthoU,  he  made  prisoners  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess,  of  whom  the  former  was  the  King^s, 
uncle ;  setting  fire  to  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  where  they, 
with  the  inhabitants  and  ecclesiastics  had  taken  refuge, 
and  destroying  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword: 
The  Earl  and  Countess  were  carried  to  bla:  shortly 
after,  Donald's  fleet  and  all  his  people  were  destroyed  by 
tempests;  and  these  being  considered  as  a  judgment 
against  the  sacrilege  (the  only  crime  in  their  estimation), 
the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  Donald  was  afterwards 
murdered  by  his  own  harper,  as  formerly  mentioned. 

Lest  any  surprise  should  be  excited  by  these  efforts, 
and  by  this  reiterated  system  of  defiance  on  the  part  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  their  dependent  or  associated 
Chiefs,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  while  the  Scottish 
crown  was  feeble,  no  less  from  the  power  and  conduct  of 
its  great  families  than  from  the  narrowness  of  its  terri- 
tory, the  possessions  of  the  former  were  very  extensive ; 
comprising,  if  the  whole  are  united,  all  the  islands 
with  the  whole  western  side  of  the  mainland  from  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  boundary  of  Sutherland;  as  I 
but  lately  remarked.  That  a  power  of  this  kind  should 
renounce  its  allegiance  and  declare  war  against  the 
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Scottisb  crown  whenever  it  fouiid  an  opportunity,  can 
be  DO  matter  of  surprise;  particnlarly  when  the  dif- 
ference of  language,  manners,  and  origin,  is  considered, 
and  the  slight  hold  which,  at  any  period,  that  crown  had 
possessed  orer  the  Islands.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  mode  of  warfare,  the  politics  of  the  Macdonalds 
are  justified  by  the  examples  of  all  times.  Not  yery 
rig^d  about  die  means,  their  exertions  can  scarcely  be 
considered  those  of  rebellious  subjects  against  a&ing, 
but  more  like  the  struggles  of  a  tributary  kingdom  for 
independence,  or  the  warfare  of  independent  power. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  history  of  the 
Islands  from  that  of  the  Highlands  at  large,  owing  to  the 
continental  possessions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  to  the 
wars  waged  on  the  mainland,  and  to  other  causes,  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  upon  a  branch  of  history  which  is  still 
more  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Scottisb 
crown,  and  which  has  therefore  wide  ramifications.  There 
is  a  gradual  transition  firom  the  westernmost  and  indepen- 
dent Clans  to  those  which  were  connected  with  the 
Crown  more  like  feudal  barons  than  independent  chiefs 
or  which  presented  a  mixture  of  both,  that  renders  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  impracticable  in  a  small  compass. 
The  changes  of  proprietors  which  these  great  estates 
underwent,  add  also  materially  to  this  difficulty,  by  in- 
volving in  the  same  manner,  a  large  portion  of  Scottish 
history. 

But  to  sketch  it  in  the  barest  possible  manner,  and  ^ 
just  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  Isles,  it  must  first  be  remarked  that  the  Norwegian 
feudal  kingdom,  which  occupied  the  Western  Isles  and 
Mann,  or  the  Sudereys,  also  included  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles,  or  the  Nordereys,  together  with  occa- 
sional possessions,  in  ancient  times,  in  Caithness,  Suther- 
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Iwd,  au4  parts  of  Moray  aqd  Rp^ssbiFe.  Tb?  ^ortkem 
i9land9  never  partook  in  these  Highland  feuds,  and  nu^y 
tb^efore  be  passed  over;  but  the  Earls  of  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  as  well  as^the  Mackays,  who  seam  to  be  pf  a 
Norwegian  race,  often  eame  into  warlike  contact;  not 
only  with  each  other  but  with  the  Clans  further  to  the 
south,  and  even  with  those  which  belonged  to  theDoipi- 
nion  of  the  Isles.  Of  probably  equal  antiquity  with  thes^, 
^d  interposed  in  som^  measure  between  tb^  fornier  ai^d 
the  continental  dominions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  we 
find  the  C}an  Chattan ;  including,  in  later  times,  othe? 
names  subordinate  to  that  of  Macintosh,  This  family, 
or  dynasty,  s^ms,  like  that  of  Sutherland,  to  have  de- 
scended from  the  Catti ;  the  title  of  the  sept,  at  pr^ent, 
bavinj^  been  probably  derived  from  the  heraldic  pun 
^bicb  assigned  them  the  cat  as  a  crest. 

With  all  due  respect  for  thp  genealogies  of  our  npr- 
thera  neighbours,  little  or  nothing  can  be  discovered  that 
is  worth  depending  on,  relating  to  these  and  their  pos- 
sessions, prior  to  the  date  of  Somerlid.  M  any  rate, 
fiiese  discussions  are  out  of  the  present  spbei^e  pf  eur 
quiry«  It  must  answer  my  purpose  to  name  the  greater 
fiunilies  ^  the  Cumins,  Atholls  of  Strathhogie,  &c. 
^xtwding  their  dominions,  since  they  were  m<Hre  like 
donMnipns  than  baronies,  from  Moray  even  into  Atholl  and 
jLocbaber,  After  the  dismemberment  of  the  estate  of  the 
Cumins,  the  new  dynasty  of  Gordon,  and  others,  were  est^^ 
blished.  The  Frasers,  Chisholms,  and  many  more  who 
^gured  among  the  turbulent  and  powerful  Clans  of  after 
times,  rest  on  a  similar  foundation.  In  Aberdeenshire, 
jUie  Earls  of  Max  formed  a  leading  power ;  but  most  of 
the  families  in  this  quarter  are  of  Pictish,  or  German, 
4)r  Flemish  descent,  and  c^^pertaiu  properly  to  the  Low 
jcountry.    Towards  the  south-west,  were  the  Earls  of 
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LeuQOX,  among  the  first  in  point  of  power  and  t^rit<Hry ; 
and  to  whatever  dates  we  may  refer  what  cannot  be 
proTody  we  are  sure  that  the  Camerons,  Colquhouns, 
Macgregors,  Campbells,  and  many  more  of  equal  and 
less  note,  were  distinct  Clans  before  the  period  of  Jamea 
the  first. 

That  these  Clans  conducted  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  insular  ones,  even  at  very  early  pmods, 
is  unquestionable.    Contests  between  the  Murrays  aad 
the  Rosses  are  recorded.  Perpetual  warfare  indeed  seems 
at  all  times  to  have  raged  in  the  shires  of  Sutherland) 
Caithness,  Ross,  Moray,  and  Inverness.   In  later  periodsi 
the  feuds  and  wars  among  1^  Macfcays,  Macintoshes, 
Fprbeses,  Erasers,  Chisholms,  Leslies,  LeHhs,  and  many 
more»  were  quite  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  the 
several  ramifications  of  the  Macdonald  dynasty*    These 
contests,  while  they  troubled  the  repose  of  Scotland, 
often  defied  its  authority  or  interfer^iee ;  and  that,  as 
much  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  as  along  its  mari- 
time out-poi^    The  celebrated  battle  fought  at  Perth  in 
1396  between  two  brandies  of  Clan  Chattan,  the  Mac- 
l^ersons  and  Clan  Cay,  cum  licentia  superiorum,  is  % 
good  exmnple  of  this :  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Mur- 
niy,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  reduce  or  pacify 
these  turbulent  people,  finding  it  out  of  their  power  to 
efiect  it,  and  consenting  to  this  species  of  duel  if  it  may 
be  80  called,  in  which  the  celebrated  blacksmith  of  Pertbt 
Henry  Wynd,  called  Gobh  crom,  gained  immortal  fame ; 
honours  that  will  rank  him  with  the  Horatii,  when,  in 
after  ages,  the  youths  of  Polynesia  shall  be  flowed 
into  English  and  Gaelic  as  we  have  been  into  Greek  and 
liatin. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles;  their 
independence  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  their  attempts  to 
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establish  their  rights  to  it,  are  eyiiiced,  not  only  by  th^ 
treaties  which  they  formed  with  Baliol  and  Henry  the 
fourth,  but  by  that  with  Edward  the  sixth.  Id  this  last, 
signed  at  Ardtorinish  in  1461  and  preserved  in  Rymer, 
the  Earl  of  Ross  for  the  time,  John,  agreed  to  serve  the 
King  of  England  against  all  his  enemies,  on  a  stipula- 
tion by  which  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  pension  of 
one  hundred  marks  in  peace,  and  two  hundred  in  war ; 
with  two,  other  smaller  pensions  to  John  his  son  and 
Donald  Balloch,  and  a  confirmation  of  his  possessions 
in  case  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  or,  in  case  of  peace^ 
on  condition  of  being  included  in  the  treaty.  The  trou- 
bles produced  by  the  Douglases  had  thus  far  fevoured 
the  policy  of  the  Macdonald;  but,  some  time  afterwards, 
Edward  found  it  convenient  to  change  his  own  politics, 
and,  in  courting  the  alliance  of  James  the  third,  he  re- 
nounced this  very  short-lived  friendship. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  arrangement  proved 
serious  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  James  having  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  he  was 
forced  to  submit  and  was  deprived  of  his  Earldom.  But 
Knapdale  and  Cantyre,  which  he  had  at  the  same  time 
surrendered,  were  restored ;  and  he  was  re-invested  with 
the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  condition  of  holding  it 
under  the  Scottish  crown. 

Without  pretending  to  be  very  precise  where  no  exact 
information  can  be  obtained,  it  seems  clear  that  down  to 
this  period,  from  the  date,  at  least,  of  the  defection  of  John 
in  1336,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  had  been  the  kings,  or 
nearly  such,  of  an  extensive  territory,  including  the 
islands  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  main- 
land ;  sometimes  professing  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  and  shaking  it  off 
whenever  they  found  a  convenient  opportunity.    So  lax 
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and  CIO  interrupted  had  beea  the  influence  or  power  of 
Scotland  over  the  insular  governments,  that  while  their 
t^onduct  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  it  may  also  be 
justified;  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  both 
the  progenitors  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  Somerlid  as 
well  as  Olave,  were  of  Norwegian  descent;  and  that, 
while  they  had  thus  little  natural  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  race,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  controuled 
*  ,by  a  foreign,  if  neighbouring,,  state,  from  which  revolt 
was  always  justifiable  when  successful.  If  the  mode  of 
warfare  was  cruel,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  the 
stigma  will  rest  alike  on  both  parties :  but  if  we  ex- 
Timipe  the  history  of  Europe  in  general  about  the  same 
period,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discover  how  the  race  of 
Somerlid  could  well  have  exceeded  its  neighbours  in 
this  respect. 

But  we  must  take  care  here  to  distinguish  between 
the  period  which  I  have  thus  attennpted  to  define,  and 
that  which  included  the  better-known  feuds  of  the  more 
recent  Clans.  This  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  a  state  of  anarchy,  cruelty,  and  confu- 
sion ;  a  thousand  petty  states  alike  waging  eternal  war 
among  each  other,  and  all  of  them  opposing  or  des- 
pising the  insufficient  power  of  the  Crown.  I  will  not 
now  attempt  to  relate  the  very  little  that  is  conjectured, 
rather  than  known,  respecting  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, or  the  internal  power  of  the  government,  under  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles ;:  but  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  so 
extensive  and  scattered  a  territory  was  not  thus  long  held 
together,  badly  a»  it  was  probably  held,  without  some 
system  of  police ;  without  something  more  at  least  than 
a  joint  interest  in  war,  which,  under  such  cii*eumstances, 
could  not  have  been  long  preserved.  The  numerous 
armies  which  these  princes  or  lords  brought  into  the  field* 
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are  iDdeed  sufficiebt  evidence  of  the  tnternal  strength  of 
the  Insular  kingdom  at  some  periods. 

Stilly  this  empire  became  ultimately  dismembered; 
and  that)  certainly  rather  by  its  own  internal  defects  or 
the  mismanagement  of  its  sovereigns,  than  by  any  £(H*eigft 
force.  Taking  it  at  its  best  period,  it  was  not  only  entire 
but  powerful ;  and,  with  the  advantages  derived  from  its 
nature  and  position,  might  easily  have  preserved  its  in«- 
tegrity,  under  good  management,  far  longer  than  it  did,  * 
against  a  foree  so  feeble  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Crown. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  policy  had  become  as 
barbarous  as  the  age  and  people :  nor  could  any  thin^  but 
a  series  of  weak  monarchs  have  suffered  such  a  territory 
to  have  been  dismembered,  as  it  was^  by  relations,  or  pro* 
prietors,  or  officers,  who  do  not  seem,  at  last,  to  have  eveo 
been  feudatories.  That  this  system  of  dismembermetM; 
bad  been  long  in  progress,  is  evident  from  the  history  of 
James  the  first;  nor,  had  it  been  otherwise,  could  the  itr 
sufficient  force  with  which  be  threatened  the  islands,  have 
produced  the  effects  which  we  know  it  did. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  exactly  the  rise 
of  the  later  independent  Clans,  which  &i*e  indeed  only 
well  known  to  us  during  a  short  and  much  more  recent 
{period,  extending  from  no  very  remote  date  down  to  our 
own  day,  their  existence  becomes  most  obvious  after  the 
surrender  of  John,  the  last  Earl  of  Ross,  to  James  the 
third,  when  this  great  power  was  broken.  Tet  it  is  plain 
that  it  had  commenced  even  before  the  far  prior  period 
just  noticed.  It  is  not  till  near  the  time  of  James  the 
fifth  that  we  can  trace  distinctly  the  great  ramifications 
of  the  Macdonald  finmily ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  jar- 
ring claims  to  a  succession  which  seems  often  to  have 
been  very  ill  determined,  had,  long  befcn^  this,  raised 
rivals  amongst  the  kindred ;  and  that  this,  in  addition  to 
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taany  otber  eanftes,  bad,  in  the  time  of  James  the  fourth, 
produced  that  very  regular  and  perfect  system  of  dirision 
and  anarchy  which  was  shortly  afterwards  so  firmly  es-^ 
tabfished  as  to  have  nearly  defied  the  power  of  Scotland  a^ 
tlie  more  entire  kingdom  of  the  Isles  had  done  before,  and 
which  was  not  finally  quelled  till  a  very  tate  period; 
The  government  may  be  considered  as  having  been  partly 
conquered  by  James,  but  not  the  people;  and  if  Scotland 
gained  any  thing  by  thus  weakening  and  dividing  ks 
great  enemy,  the  acquisition  was  very  small ;  while  the 
Insular  and  Highland  districts  were  unquestionably  the 
losers;  inasmuch  as  a  divided  warfare  is  always  more 
frequent  and  destructive  than  that  which  is  waged  be- 
tween more  powerful  states.  An  Act  of  the  So^ttisb  Par- 
liament passed  under  James  the  fourth,  declaring  that  the 
Highlanders  and  Isknders  had  become  savage  fmr  want 
of  a  proper  administration  of  justice,  is  a  document  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  this  state  of  things  bad  been  ]<mg 
established. 

That  it  had  at  least  become  firmly  established  shortly 
after,  is  proved  by  the  voyage  which  James  the  fifth  found 
it  necessary  to  make  to  the  Islands,  in  1536;  when  many 
of  these  Chiefs  were  taken  and  brought  away.  Some 
were  obliged  to  find  security,  not  only  for  themselves  but 
their  foUowers ;  a  proof  that  the  system  of  Ohmship  was 
then  thoroughly  organized :  while,  from  others,  Ivhose 
titles  to  their  lands  were  found  to  be  usurped,  Aehr  pos*' 
sessions  were  taken  and  reunited  to  the  Grown.  It  wair 
about  this  period  that  the  Macdionald  who  still  held  the' 
titleof  Lord  of  the  Isles,  died  without  an  heir;  and,  from 
that  time,  this  distinction  was  extingnished  for  even 

He  would  be  a  bold  man,  no  less  than  a  confident  his- 
torian, that  should  attempt  to  say  who  were  thegreiEiti 
ehieik  of  these  days ;  who  was  grieatest  and  who  least,  who 
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^as  rooty  trunk,  braachy  oroflfset,  in  this  most  intricate 
Highland  tree,  or  rather  forest.  Sir  George  Naylor  bim«- 
nel(  might  expect  serious  explosions  of  Highland  ire, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  marshal  these  fierce  claimants  to 
superiority  and  antiquity ;  to  work  his  way  through 
(be  tribes  of  Macdonalds,  and  Macleans,  and  Macaiels, 
and  Macintoshes,  and  Macleods,  and  Mackenzies ;  to  say 
pothing  of  all  the  other  Clans,  of  minor,  and  possibly,  of 
^qual  note.  However  that  be,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  if 
we  take  Lyndsay'if  authority,  for  a  few  of  those  at  least, 
who  were  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  have  been  of  those 
whpm  James  thought  proper  to  bind  over  to  the  peace. 
Among  these  we  find  three  Macdonalds,  a  Maclean,  a 
Macniel,  a  Macintosh,  a  Mackenzie,  a  Mackay,  and  a 
Mdcleod;  an  enumeration  that  includes  continental  as 
well  as  insular  chiefs.  I  need  not  requote  a  passage 
which  has  already  , been  quoted  to  satiety;  but  there  is 
one  Chief  in  the  good  historian's  enumeration,  whose 
present  descendants,  whoever  they  are,  seem  to  have 
disclaimed  him,  though  unquestionably  the-  most  an- 
cient of  the  whole ;  since  he  is  proved  by  undoubted 
records  to  be  older  than  even  Adam.  Whether  ^^  Mackin^ 
Lucifer''  will  hereafter  disclaim  his  own  progeny,  is 
^mother  question ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Macmahons 
{Mahounds)  may  consider  whether  they  are  not  of  his 
Clan,  and  reclaim  their  ancient  name  accordingly.  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  might  probably  have  assigned  even  his 
achievement,  as  easily  as  her  Ladyship  discovered  that  of 
<*  Gentlemanly  Japhet,"  if  they  are  ambitious  of  know^ 
ittg  how  many  fiery  dragons  in  a  field  of  sulphur  cheeky 
gules,  Maf^kin-Lucifer  bore. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  were  offsets 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles ;  but  though  Martin  tells  us 
$bat,  even  in  bis  day,  Mac  Niel  paid  tribute  to  Mac  Donald* 
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altbough  dairoing  an  Irish  descent,-  I  have  already 
shown  that  there  are  other  grounds  than  family  con* 
nexion  on  whkfa  this  might  ha?e  happened.  With  re« 
spect  to  others,  as  the  Macleans^  the  claim  of  cousinship 
is  distinctly  stated  in  the  accounts  that  have  descended 
to  us  of  the  fet^ds  of  the  Clans,  and  in  the  genealogy  of 
the  €lan  CoIIa  or  Lords  of  the  Isles*  Nor  is  all  this 
confusion,  intermixed  with  a  common  descent,  inexpH* 
cable :  when  we  recollect  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  separate  claims  were  set  up*  As  if  resolved  never 
to  be  in  want  of  successors  for  want  of  modes  of  sue* 
cession,  they  seem  to  have  adopted  all  those  that  ever 
were  dreamt  of  by  lawyers,  and  somewhat  mOre«  Thus,  to 
the  practice  of  hand-fasting,  by  which  wives  were  taken 
on  trial  for  a  year,  as  well  as  to  simple  marriage,  they 
united  that  of  a  more  direct  concubinage,  as  also  a  power, 
which  the  chief  sometimes  exerted,  of  naming  the  child 
who  was  to  succeed  him.  This  nuncupatory  succession 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  rendered  necessary  by  the 
uncertainty  that  attended  the  children.  The  check,  not 
only  over  such  nuncupatory  heirs,  but  over  heirs  of  aH 
kinds  which  the  Clan  itself  exerted,  assured  to  the  people 
the  additional  blessings  of  an  elective  monarchy ;  while 
they  could  occasionally  enjoy  the  further  advantages 
arising  from  the  frauds  and  usurpations  of  guardians 
during  a  minority,  consequent  on  the  practice  of  ward- 
ship ;  of  which  examples  are  not  wanting.  Under  such 
a  precious  system,  including  the  mixed  claums  of  legi*- 
timacy,  demi-bastardy,  absolute  bastardy,  testament, 
usurpation,  and  popular  election,  it  is  neither  wonderful 
that  Highland  genealogy  is  somewhat  of  the  most  oIk 
scure,  nor  that  these  fierce  cousins  should  have  been  at 
perpetual  loggerheads,  as  well  for  their  lands  as  their 
more  empty  prerogatives. 
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Some  new  liranch  lia^ing  beei>  thus  o»ce  estadl4iibiEi4# 
tbe  titlb  (rf'thoff^at  aept  was  4ropif  md  ihe  niiiae,  ov 
patrcjny^ic,  of  tbe  new  Chief  becai]^  tlie  dislJMiotKm  of 
bM  Clan*  Among  those  irhoi  irilh  a^a^ge  of  name) 
ilill  aekriovledge  their  descent  from  Macdottald  and 
^tibose  who  do  not,  k  iH  beoemes  a  spectator  to  intevfere^ 
These  are  matters  of  too  fenaidilble  a  cast  for  the  pen  of 
mn  nnitiated.  I  have  no  desire  to  bring  on  myself  a 
H  qiiereUe  d^Allemaiid''  by  tntermeddltug  wiA  the  inex^ 
tricabilfties  of  contending  Maes.  Those  who  still  re-^ 
tained  the  name  of  Macdonald  were^  bowererytiiimerouai 
«nd  if  I  cannot  recollect  all  these. acknowledged  sctem 
of  the  g^eat  stocky  I  liaise  at  least  had  the  honour  of  vi#> 
siting  the  lands  or  the  persons  of  danranaldy  Glengarry, 
Glenco,  Keppodiy  Largy,  Moidart,  Morrer,  and  Sleat. 
But  pray  remember  that  I  am  not  here  performing  Am 
bffi^ofMarischal  Tiich»  Tbe  safe  rnleofthedphabet 
is  my  guide. 

If  these  rival  chiefs  had  not  possessed  sufficient  mo» 
tives  of  theit  own  to  cany  on  a  perpetiml  state  of  di^ 
vided  but  savage  warfare,  when  war  was  the  only  steady 
occupation  which  they  possessed,  the  Scottish  erowa 
was  always  ready  enough  to  encourage  them;  hoping 
thus  to  weaken  their  power  against  the  kingdom*  Thb 
was  not  the  way  to  gain  authority  over  them,  it  is  true ; 
nor  indeed  did  it  very  effectually  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  government,  as  they  often  united  against  it,  so  as  to 
produce  nearly  as  great  inconveniences  as  when  under 
their  ancient  and  sole  Lords.  From  the  same  general 
principle  of  opposing  one  powerful  chief  to  another,  arose 
those  grants  of  land  by  which  the  Maokenzies  and  others 
"were  enriched;  and  that  protection  by  which  many  of 
the  Clans  were  enabled  to  establish  tbdr  independence 
of  their  original  Chief,  from  whom,  in  the  patnrt  of  tri^ 
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butarfes,  or  depeadetits,  or  deputies,  or  kinsmeD,  tbey 
bad  tetA^td  esCi^s  aod  commands. 

As  a  i^ieddieb  «f  the  pclicf  of  the  4i^>iiii  Actof  16SI 
k  Dol  a  KttAereBiarkable.;  wbil^  it  serrea  to  give  a  gene* 
ml  notloa  of  the  state  of  the  eouatry  ra  these  happy  days 
ef  tibmsbi|^aQd  mdependenoe.  Id  this,  it  is  declared  that 
thore  are  associated  Gia«»  of  tbietes  wit .  ameaaUe  to  jus** 
tice^  and  that  aoy  ooe  is  at  liberty  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  whole  Glan^  for  deeda  of  Tiolence  committed  by  any 
ef  it^  meagybers*  King  Assaeriis's  ingenious  plan  ftnr  ex* 
citing  civil  commotions  in  his  own  domiaioDs,  wi»  not 
much  more  effectMal ;  and  the  conse^aenoes  of  this  geno* 
lal  license  may  easily  be  imagined^  A  few  years  after- 
wm*ds^  an  act  *<  to  repealyalter^  and  explain, so  much  of/' 
as  we  phrase  it  now,  was  passed  as  an  improvement  of 
this  one;  wlucb,  after  declaring  all  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  the  Clans  on  each  other  and  on  the  people  at 
large,  enumerates  all  the  chiefs  and  chieftains,  great  and 
aaanll;  and  tfaen^wbUe  it  thus*  acknowledged  the  legal 
authority  of  tbeee  leaders,  obliges  them  to  £nd  security 
lot  the  injuries  whidi  might  be  committed  by  thek  tribes* 
Hence  it  was  that  some  of  the  Clans,  unable  to  find  this 
security,  and  persisting  in  acts  of  violence  and  rapine, 
became  outlaws^  as  did  the  Mac  Gregors,  among  others 
of  less  note. 

The  troubles  of  Mary's^  reig^  gave  ample  scope  to 
Ijie  warlike  propensities  of  the  Clans,  now  firmly  esta- 
blished and  long  opposed  to  each  other.  Among  others, 
$  formidable  insurrection  was  made  by  the  Macdonalds, 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  Cantyre ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  esponuDg  the  difierent  contending  factions,  there 
were  always  sufficient  causes  of  war  to  be  found. 

Descending  to  tbe  succeeding  reign,  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  James  Vl  consisted,  as  before,  in  arming  one 
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powerful  cbief  iagainst  another.  As  a  specmen  of  liim 
system,  Sir  James  Macdonald  harmg  established  himself 
in  Isia  in  IQQSf  after  the  battle  of  Loch  Chminard  with 
the  Macleans,  the  Mac  Niels,  Camerons,  and  Macleans 
were  directed  to  inrade  him,  as  the  crown  had  become 
jealous  of  his  power.  The>  Macdonalds  were  defeated  at. 
Killaru,  and  Sir  James  fled  to  Spain ;  whence,  returning 
in  1630,  he  was  pardoned,  and  died  at  Glasgow.  Irri- 
tated by  these  perpetual  contests,  the  King  took  Isla  from 
'  this  family,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Calder,  on  payment  of  an  annual  feu  duty.  The  Camp-> 
bells  had  long  been  Lords  of  Lochow  in  Glenorchy ;  trac-^ 
ing  their  origin,  as  it  is  said,  back  to  the  time  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  and  their  name  to  the  marriage  of  a  Malcolm 
with  the  heiress  of  Beauchamp  in  Normandy ;  the  off- 
spring of  which,  Archibald,  coming  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, n|arried  the  daughter  of  Lochow ;  becoming  thus 
the  possessor  of  the  estates,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  his  successor  Colin  by  Robert  IL  By  an  in- 
termarriage with  the  three  coheiresses  of  Stuart  of  Lorn, 
in  the  I6th  century,  this  family  had  become  powerful ; 
a  great  part  of  this  district  of  the  western  mainland  hav- 
ing thus  become  their  property. 

The  power  which  thus  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Earls  of  Argyll  was  now  exerted  against  the  Macdonalds 
and  other  chiefs ;  and  thus  the  Campbells,  one  of  the 
tribes  that  were  strengthened,  like  the  Grordons  and 
Atholls  on  the  mainland,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
bands  of  government,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
as  it  was  the  most  recent  of  the  Clans  in  the  maritime 
Highlands.  At  this  moment  they  are  looked  on  as  a 
modern  race  by  the  common  people  of  the  ancient  blood; 
nor  is  the  feeling  of  animosity  towards  them  quite  sub- 
sided*   The  history  of  the  Lewis  about  the  same  period 
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is  even  more  amusing.  This  district  was  grantetl  t0 
some  Fife  gentlemen  by  the  Crown,  in  1589:  for  the, 
purpose  of  being  civilized,  as  it  is  declared:  just  as  if 
it  had  been  the  territory  of  an  Indian  tribe.  The  conse* 
quence  was  a  troublesome  warfare ;  out  of  which  the  ori-^ 
ginal  possessors,  the  lifocleods,  escaped,  but  with  the  loss 
of  the  contested  property ;  yet  without  the  invaders  pro- 
fiting by  it,  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mackenzie  of 
Kintail.  This  story  is  told  at  greater  length  in  the  account 
of  Lewis. 

It  now  becomes  even  -  more  difficult  than  before,  to 
separate  the  insular  history  from  that  of  the  mainland : 
nor,  in  this  very  slender  sketch,  need  it  be  attempted. 
Though  the  state  of  the  Highlands  was  thus,  in  some 
measure,  altered  by  the  diminished  territory  and  power 
of  the  ancient  tribes,  their  habits  continued  much  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Charles.  Employed  in  Montrose's 
wars,  they  generally  gained  consequence  from  thehr 
superiority  to  the  troops  to  which  they  were  opposed ; 
and  thus  that  contempt  which  they  had  always  enteiw 
tained  for  their  Lowland  neighbours,  was  augmented, 
and  their  pride  concentrated  on  their  own  importance* 
Those  which  appear  to  have  made  the  greatest  figure  dur«« 
ing  that  period,  were,  Macdonald,  Glengarry,  Clanranald, 
Maclean,  Macgregor,  Macnab,  the  Farquharsons,  and  the 
Atholl  men.  But  they  were  yet  destined  to  receive  from  the 
vigorous  arms  of  Cromwell,  that  check  which  their  law- 
ful monarchs  had  never  been  able  to  establish.  Under  the 
Usurpation,  garrisons  were  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  and,  among  the  rest,  from  Fort  William  to 
Inverness;  while  dispersed  and  strong  partes  were  kept 
in  motion  throughout  the  country,  and  some  of  the  proud- 
est Chiefs  were  obliged  to  find  security  for  their  future 
conduct.    The  terror  of  his  arms  is  not  iess  remembered 
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here  than  in  England.  Birt  gires  m  amoding  exampfe 
of  it  when  repeating  what  a  HigMand  Chief  had  told  him 
of  the  impression  which  the  Emmannel  in  the  Parita» 
flag  had  left  on  his  memory.  Lodi  Caleran  too  pTe*- 
senres  the  remembrance  of  his  soldiers  to  thia  day,  as 
does  the  neighbom^bood  of  Inrerlochy;  nor  had  the 
Lowlanders  ever  enjoyed  such  security  and  repose»  a» 
they  did  at  this  period,  from  the  first  rise  of  the  Clana 
till  the  final  snbjogation  of  the  whole  of  this  turitoleni 
country. 

As  a  reward  for  the  exertions  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  forts  established  by  Cromwell  were  abandoned 
at  the  Restoration:  while  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  who 
bad  acquired  a  great  ascendancy,  being  persecuted  by^ 
Charles  and  James  in  succession,  the  Clans  which  had 
nearly  sunk  under  his  power  recovered  a  formidai* 
ble  independence.  Being  attached  to  prelacy,  if  not 
Roman  Catholics,  they  were  thence  employed  against 
the  Presbyterian  infiuence;  and  hence  contrived  to 
strengthen  themselves,  and  to  establish  their  independ* 
ence,  both  of  the  civil  and  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 
As  if  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  relax  those  laws  by 
which  they  had  formerly  been  restrained,  they  were 
encouraged  in  their  habits  of  violence  by  being  in* 
vited  to  overmn  the  Low  country  where  the  Presby^ 
terian  interest  was  strongest.  The  same  system  of  plan* 
der  was  pursued  by  them  after  the  battle  o£  Killicrankie  ; 
so  that  the  tract  which  lay  on  the  Highland  border,  be^ 
came  subject  to  worse  than  the  miseries  of  a  frontier 
country  in  time  of  war. 

It  was  the  mistaken  policy,  alike,  of  William  to  court 
them  as  valuable  allies,  and  to  bribe  those  whom  he  ought 
to  have  restrained ;  thus  adding  to  that  self-importance 
which  was  at  last  destined  to  lead  them  to  their  own 
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^^structioi^.  At  tbe  ac^session  of  George  the  firgt,  how- 
ereT)  instead  of  pursuing  tbat  system  which  might  have 
I)9^n  expected  from  the  care  and  adinty  with  which  they 
^ad  been  increasing  their  strength,  tbey  joined  in  an  ad«^ 
dressf  to  tbe  throne,  imploring  protection  and  promising 
allegiance.  This  document,  eontainiog  upwards  of  a 
hundred  nameif,  is  valuable,  as  serring  to  infimn  us  of 
those  who  were  among  tbe  pen^pnages  of  most  power 
^nd  consequence  at  that  period.  But,  instead  of  peace, 
the  rebellion  of  Mar  followed  t  with  what  success,  is  well 
known;  as  is  the  event  of  that  more  recent  attempt, 
iwhipb  first  left  the  Highlands,  a  conquered  country,  and 
iMUi  now  made  th^m  a  part  of  ourselves,  to  the  advan- 
tage alike  of  all. 

Soffie  of  the  proceedings  which  intervened  between 
J715  and  1745  are  still  however  deserving  of  notice 
J;>efore  quitting  tbi*  period,  in  which  the  history  of  tbe 
Islands  can,  still  le^  than  formerly,  be  separated  from 
jtbat  of  the  Highlands  in  general.  An  Act  was  first 
passed,  with  the  intention  of  diminishing  the  power  of 
the  Clans,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that,  in  case  of  re- 
helUoiHthe  lands  pf  the  rebellious  Chief  should  be  given 
lo  his  vassal  if  loyal,  and  tbe  reverse,  if  tbe  vassal  him- 
self was  alooe  engaged  in  insurrection.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  superseding  tbe  claims  of  the  supe- 
rjk^rs  over  the  service^  of  their  vassals,  and  commuting 
4he  latter  for  a  money  rent ;  and  by  a  third  for  disarm- 
ing the  Highlanders.  Notwithstanding  these  expedients, 
however,  the  services  continued  to  be  performed ;  and 
the  disarming  was  so  managed,  that  the  Jacobites  con- 
trived to  escape,  while  tbe  others  surrendered  their  arms 
as  prooft  of  their  loyalty.  The  formation  of  the  military 
roads  was  the  la»t  of  these  expedients;  and,  by  these, 
not  only  was  the  country  rendered  more  accessible  to 
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troops  in  case  of  need,  but  communicatioiis  were  opened 
among^  the  garrisons,  which  bad  been  replaced  by  Wil«^ 
liam ;  while  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  approxi* 
mating  more  easily,  their  mutual  fears  and  animosities 
were  in  a  slight  degree  diminished  as  they  became  better 
acquainted.  Still,  however^  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun-> 
try,  a  system  of  regular  or  occasional  depredation  was 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  Clans,  and  more  especially 
by  those  who  had  been  formerly  treated  as  outlaws* 
But  no  war  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  waged  among 
the  Clans  themselves ;  the  last  event  of  this  kind  having 
been  the  battle  fought  at  Glenroy  between  the  Macintosh 
and  Keppoch,  in  the  time  of  William,  to  determine  the 
right  over  certain  lands.  It  was  against  the  Lowlands 
that  these  hostilities,  or  rather  acts  of  robbery,  were 
directed ;  the  temptation  to  plunder  being  a  greater  in- 
ducement than  the  hatred  and  contempt  in  which  the 
Highlanders  still  held  their  neighbours.  The  apology 
made  by  Cameron  to  Grant  for  the  mistake  of  his  people, 
in  plundering  the  estate  of  the  latter  instead  of  Moray, 
**  where  every  one  was  free  to  take  his  prey,'*  will  convey 
a  notion  of  the  feelings  thus  entertained.  Single  parti- 
zans,  such  as  Gunn,  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  north,  and 
independent  banditti  in  the  wild  recesses  of  Badenoch 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lennox,  carried  on  a  similar  system 
of  warfare.  But  the  most  noted  of  these  predatory  chiefs 
was  the  great  Rob  Roy :  if  perhaps  we  except  Barris- 
dale,  who  might  even  now,  as  I  fonnerly  remarked, 
set  up,  with  bis  neighbour  Amisdale,  as  joint  Regulus 
of  Loch  Hourn. 

It  was  rather  a  late  period,  it  must  be  owned,  at  which 
this  hero  arose  to  revenge  the  ancient  wrongs  of  his  Claui 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  their  just 
claims  to  f^l  they  had  suffered ;  combining  the  discords- 
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imt,  yet  kindred  offices,  of  tbief  and  thief-taker,  like  a 
^ell-educated  pupil  of  Jonathan  Wild.  The  conduct  of 
Lovat,  with  different  objects,  was  equally  notorious.  For 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  military  spirit  of  bis  Clan 
and  his  own  consequence  at  the  same  time,  as  conducive 
to  the  political  designs  he  had  in  view,  and  with  the  de- 
sign, then  universal  among  the  Highland  Chiefs,  of  re- 
pressing innovation  and  preventing  the  settlement  of 
strangers,  he  became  the  tyrant  of  his  district ;  destroy- 
ing the  lands  and  the  cattle  of  his  neighbours,  and  not 
0ven  sparing  their  persons ;  while  he  contrived,  by  means 
of  his  emissaries,  to  rescue  from  the  fangs  of  the  law, 
such  of  his  people  as  had  fallen  within  its  power. 

The  Chiefs,  generally,  were  encouraged  in  that  spirit 
during  this  interval,  by  France  as  well  as  by  Rome, 
from  whom  they  received  supplies  both  of  arms  and 
money.  This  state  of  things  gave  rise,  on  the  part  of 
government,  to  the  levy  of  the  independent  Highland 
companies ;  called  the  black  watch,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  red-coated  troops  of  the  standing  army.  These 
were  formed  out  of  the  idle  persons  of  several  Clans; 
the  men  being  officered  ,by  their  own  tacksmen  and  the 
sons  or  brothers  of  their  chieftains,  and  commanded  by  the 
latter.  That  this  system  was  productive  of  some  good 
effects,  is  certain;  although  it  was  often  asserted  that,  with 
the  true  fellow-feeling  of  their  origin  and  connexions, 
they  sometimes  shared  the  plunder  with  the  banditti 
whom  they  were  created  to  quelL  Whatever  advantages 
might  have  been  derived  from  them,  was  probably  also 
amply  compensated  by  the  effect  which  this  establish- 
ment had  in  renewing  or  maintaining  that  very  spirit  of 
war  and  independence  which  former  laws  had  been  in- 
vented to  quell. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  sketch  further* 
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The  events  at  174^  ftre  teo  well  known  to  require  even 
the  barest  notiee. .  Where  Home  hna  not  rendered  exact 
jQstice,  for  reasons  new  well  known  and  tittle  creditabto 
to  a  historian^  be  has  been  corrected  by  Colonel  Johnstone 
and  by  that  more  aecorate  estimate  of  things  which  hai» 
been  formed  since  the  heat  of  party  feeling  or  ancient 
attacfam^it  has  cooled.  The  sword  tlion  did  its  dnty^  and 
somewhat  over  much  of  that ;  and,  by  one  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophe,  was  for  ever  terminated  a  sy stent 
which,  fcfr  so  many  ages,  had  been  the  cause  of  terror, 
and  misery,  and  poverty,  to  the  actors  and  sn#srers ;  as, 
to  us,  It  remains  a  source  either  of  wonder,  or  admira-i> 
tion,  or  delight,  or  horror.  What  the  sword  left  uttfi- 
nished,  the  law  perfected ;  and,.by  the  Act  for  abolishing 
the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1748,  the  Highland  system 
of  policy  became  what  my  long-winded  story  is,  a  tale  of 
other  times. 

I  have  a  remark  to  add.  The  Highlanders  speak  of  an 
ancient  independent  kingdom.  I  have  shown  that  the 
Western  country  was  a  Feudal  and  a  Norwegian  dominion* 
This  is  the  only  cera,  and  place,  and  quality,  of  any  known 
Highland  kingdom.  If  it  was  ever  perfectly  indepen-^ 
dent  after  1266,  the  governors  were  still  of  Norwegian 
blood.  The  Celts  were  the  conqtiered  and  governed: 
we  know  not  when  they  were  ever  governors.  It  is  also 
doubtful  if  ever  Scotland,  as  such,  had  even  pretended  to 
govern  the  Islands.  Dr.  Macpherson  takes  the  reverse 
*«  for  granted ;"  it  should  be  proved.  The  Scots  affirm 
that  she  had  possessed  them  from  the  most  remote  times ; 
but  the  fictitious  history  of  Donald  Bane  is  part  of  that 
affirmation.  Norway  had  the  right  of  remote  conquest 
and  possession ;  and  had  she  held  the  Sudereys  to  this 
day,  it  would  have  been  as^  the  English  Duke  of  Nor-^ 
wegian  Normandy  now  holds  the  Channel  islands. 
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BENBECULA.       PASTURAGE   OF   HIGfiLAND9. 


There  is  iomettiing  in  the  Very  word  blimd,  wkich, 
without  any  preTious  acquaintance  with  the  marks  or  de^ 
merito  of  the  individaal,  or  any  knowledge  of  its  extrin- 
sic or  intrinsic  qaalities,  renders  it  an  interesting  object 
of  contemplation  to  the  human  faculties :  causing  it  to 
play  in  and  about  the  imi^nation,  with  visionary  cbarms, 
derived  froni*«-no  one  knows  whut.  b  it  that  we  are 
thinking  of  ocur  own  ^^  Little  island,'*  or  of  Fortnnate 
'islands,  or,  like  Sancbo,  of  being  king  of  an  island,  or  of 
having  an  island,  all  our  own,  '^ciim  uno  messuagio, 
quatuor  cottagiis,  quatuor  toftis,  uno  columbar.  tribns 
gardinis,  centum  et  quatuor  act  is  terrae,  quadraginta  acris 
prati,  &c,  &c.  &c,  cum  pertinentibus,"  and  no  eoclosnres 
to  keep  up,  no  neighbour's  cattle  to  pound,  and  so  forth. 
If  that  is  not  the  solutioui  send  me  a  better.  Whatever  it 
be,  mankind  has  always  shown  a  hankering  itfter  islands. 
It  is  not  Sancho  alone  who  has  had  a  desire  to  conquer  an 
island,  to  posi^ess  an  island,  and  to  govern  an  island;  as 
many  personages  of  no  less  notoriety  are  very  ambitious 
of  governing  the  Ionian  islands,  the  East  Indian  islands, 
and  the  West  Indian  islands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two 
Parliamentary  islands  of  Berbice  and  Demerara,  and  qf 
St.  Helena's  island,  and  of  the  government  of  Ascension 
island.  Then  we  take  possession  of  islands,  by  raisibg 
a  pocket-handkerchief  on  a  broomstick,  and  burying  a 
halfpenny:  even  though  it  should  be  of  three  day's 
standing,    like  Sabrina.      Hence  also  we  envy  King 
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Tamaamaah  his  island,  and  we  send  gunpowder  and  mis- 
sionaries to  islands,  and  try  to  set  islands  by  the  ears,  and 
write  pamphlets  on  the  Falkland  islands,  and  find  room 
for  dependents  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  in  Prince 
of  Wales^s  island,  and  improve  the  condition  of  islands  by 
planting  in  them  guns,  turnips,  dissensions,  rum,  and  the 
small  pox. 

Furthermore,  we  colonize  islands  with  the  rejectar 
menta  of  the  halter  and  the  law,  send  our  younger  sons  to 
die  in  islands,  maroon  mutinous. bnccanneers  on  islands, 
as  Vulcan  of  yore  was  transmitted  to  the  island  of 
Lemnos  and  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  Elba,  and  despatch 
fleets  to  discover  islands  of  ice  in  the  Polar  basin.  If  St. 
Columba  established  himself  in  an  island,  so  did  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  Monks  of  Patmos  ;  and  Venus  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  as  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  was  built  on  an.  island.  As  the  Highland  Chief- 
tains erected  their  castles  on  islands,  so  did  the  Knights  of 
Malta;  and  the  heart  of  Ulysses,  as  all  schoolboys  know, 
was  divided  between  the  rival  islands  of  Penelope  and 
Calypso.  Cos  lettuce  comes  from  an  island,  and  so  does 
madeira;  to  say  nothing  of  the  island  of  Zante,  without 
which  we  should  have  no  minced  pies.  If  the  original 
Paradise  was  not  an  island,  there  was  one  in  the  islands  of 
Mirza,  and  so  there  is  in  the  Fortunate  islands,  if  we 
could  find  them  out:  unless  indeed  they  are  the  Loo 
.Choo  islands.  Then  there  was  the  old  island  of  Atalantis, 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  the  fate  of  Sabrina,  and 
my  Lord  Bacon's  New  Atalantis,  which  I  hope  never  to 
see  as  long  as  I  live.  As  to  the  Pelew  islands,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Morels  island,  aiid  the  islands  of  George  Psal- 
manazar  and  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  I  must  pass 
them  by,  lest  you  should  learn  more  geography  than  you 
4^an  at  present  digest ;  particularly  as  I  have  two  or  three 
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bttnared  of  my  own  to  examine;  conclading^  with  the 
iilands  of  Ely  and  Thanet  surrounded  by  lofty  cliffs  and  , 
a  roaring  ocean ;  not  forgetting  that,  instead  of  joining 
the  party  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  Plato  chose  to  reside  apart, 
as  you  will  find  in  a  book  of  high  authority,  in  an  island 
of  his  own. 

But  my  present  business  is  with  Clanranald'is  islands* 
This  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  country  than  South 
Uist,  Being  self-erected  pilot,  and  knowing  as  much 
about  Benbecula  as  Nova  Zembla,  we  stood  on  with  a 
fair  breeze  out  of  Loch  Eynort ;  soon  inaking  Loch  Skiport, 
and  then  looking  jout  for  the  channel  by  which  the  two 
islands  were  separated.  But  aer  no  channel  appeared, 
and  as  nothing  did  appear  but  more  islands  and  mere 
rocks  and  more  sounds,  and  every  one  like  every  other, 
I  concluded  either  that  Loch  Skiport  had  grown  larger 
since  my  former  visit,  or  that  the  vessel  was  standing  still. 
Instead  of  this,  we  had  run  past  the  whole  fry  and  both 
the  channels,  and  were  proceeding  as'  fast  as  possible 
along  North  Uist.  If  the  natives  find  their  own  way 
home,  it  must  be  by  the  same  mstinct  as  the  herrings* 

At  length  I  betook  myself  to  the  boat  and  rowed 
boldly  into  Loch  Uskeba,  hoping  to  land  somewhere.. 
You  mnst  not  suppose  that  Loch  Uskeba  is  filled  witb 
whisky,  as  a  certain  geographer  thought  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  was  full  of  gin :  it  is,  simply.  Water  Bay.  The 
attempt  to  find  our  way  through  it,  proved  as  entertaining 
as  impracticable;  every  fresh  shore  and  headland  being 
exactly  like  all  the  rest,  and  the  wl\ple  a  labyrinth  of 
islands,  peninsulas,  promontories,  bays,,  and  channels* 
When,  we  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  mainland,  it 
proved  to  be  an  island,  every  true  channel  proved  a  false 
one,  and  after  being  caught  in  half  a  dozen  of  these- 
traps,,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  we  were 
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goipg*  bfiek  agaia  to  sea,  and  were  at  tbe  point  wkeire  we 
liad  begun,  But  as  ^U  troubles  must  end.  at  sooie  tinoi^^  we 
did  at  last  fii^l  a  land  ps^ssage  to  the  main  island :  Irving 
the  boat  to  sbjft  for  itself  in  its  own  proper  element. 

All  this  would  hare  been  provoking  enough  in  bad 
weather;  but  the  bright  channels  glittered  in  thesan-f 
shine*  and  even  the,  grey  rocks  breathed  of  spring,  as  the 
sweet  west^rB  breeze  blew,  ov^r  the  purple  heath  that 
bung  trailing  ovei^  tjbem,.  dipping  its  blossoms  in  the  po-* 
Usbeid  green  sea.  Blue  skies  and  bright  seas  can  confer 
beauty  even,  oa  the  most  barren  shores ;  here  there  were 
the  addiition^l  chatms  of  variety,  in  the  intermixture  of 
{and  and  water,  in  the  endless'  aqd  unexpected  changes 
of  form,  in  the  d^ep  quiet  bays,  the  streaming  channels, 
the  bold  and  various  rocky  shores,  and  the  islands  of  all 
forms  and  sizes  which,  at  every  moment,  came  in  view 
^nd  vanished  again.  Tbe  gay  verdure  of  June,  spangled 
with  blossoms  of  all  hues,  scarcely  left  it  necessary  to 
imagine  the  whole  a  watery  garden  in  the  ocean,  orna- 
mented by  the  hand  of  industry  b^  disposed  by  that  of 
Natjure.  It  required  little  effort  to  conceive  it  decked 
with  the  brilliant  produce  of  a  more  favoured  climate, 
^dproed  with  trees  and  embelljshed^with  works  of  art; 
emulating  the  flowery  islands  of  .Mirza's  vision.  But,  as 
if  iu.^obtempt,  Nature,  so  often  uselessly  lavish,  has  here 
thrown  away  on  a  hopeless  climate,  that  whiich  might 
have  formed  the  seats  of  delight  to  hundreds*  The  day 
was  not  far  off  when  the  sea  would  rage,  the  rains  de- 
scend, and  the  winds  blow,  and  when  all  this  bright, 
scene  would  reappesu*  in  its  far  more  frequent  dress,  less 
enticing  than  even  *^  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad." 

Benbecula  is  about  seven  miles  in  length  and  eight 
in  breadth,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  hill  of  no 
great  elevation,  is  nearly  a  flat.  Wia  and  Grimsjei,.with, 
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tbe  crowd  of  islets  tfaat  skirt  the  shores,  assist  in  forming' 
that  labyrinth  of  land  and  water  which  givtgs  so  singular 
ah  appearance  io  this  portion  of  the  Long  Island.  Both 
the  channels  are  dry  sands  at  low  water ;  iso  that  there 
is  a  passage  from  South  Uist  to  North  Uist  through  Ben- 
becula,  by  means  of  the  north  and  south  strands.  The 
western  side  is  flat,  dry,  and  sandy;  while,  towards  the 
middle,  it  becomes  uneven,  interspersed  with  lakes,  low 
eminences,  and  protruding  rocks ;  that  which  ought  to 
be  dry  land  being  a  brown  bog  scantily  sprinkled  with 
rushes  and  moory  grasses,  soft  and  impassable  in  winter. 
Thus,  in  this  strange  island,  the  elements  of  land  and 
water  seem  as  if  they  were  yet  waiting  to  be  separated  ( 
that  which  should  have  been  terra  firma  being  half  water, 
and  what  should  have  been  sea  being  half  land.  In  such 
an  amphibious  position,  the  Benbeculites,  with  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  might  defy  both  fleets  and 
armies ;  unless  indeed  it  were  a  corps  of  cavalry  mounted 
ijipon  Hippopotami. 

In  this  flat  country,  Benbecula  hill  seemed,  like  those 
two  tremendous  hills  in  Cambridgeshire,  Gog  and  Magog, 
quite  a  niountain.  I  here  saw  the  solution  of  all  the 
mysteries  in 'which  our  boat  had  been  involved ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  surprised  at  the  difficulties,  was  much 
more  astonished  to  find  that  we  had  reached  the  island 
at  all.  The  whole  eastern  coast  looked  very  much  like 
thdse  ingenious  labyrinths  which  you  find  upon  a  water 
tabby :  it  is  a  vile  comparison,  but  I  can  find  no  better 
at  this  moment.  But  the  land  was  worse  still ;  and  then 
I  wondered  no  longer  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  side  of 
the  island  should  have  built  their  houses  in  the  water^ 
like  the  Venetians ;  for  if  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  them 
by  sea,  it  was  impossible  by  land.  As  the  sea  was  alt 
islands,  the  land  was  all  lakes;  Nature  seeming  to'hav^ 
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kindly  considered,  that^  in  providing  so  many  habitations: 
for  trouts,  eels,  ducks,  and  frogs,  it  was  but  fair  to  com-; 
pensate  the  Benbeculites  by  putting  into  their  sea  what, 
sjie  had  stolen  from  their  land.  I  began  resolutely  tO; 
count  the  lakes;  to  number  the  islands  being  a  hopelesss; 
attempt.  For  a  time  the  account  went  on  well  enough. 
Great  and  small,  crooked,  and  rounds  and  long,  and  ser« 
pontine,  I  arrived  at  thirty,  and  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty,^ 
a^d  then  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  plan,  and  thus  I. 
got  to  seventy.  At  eighty,  they  began  to  dance  before 
my  ey'esy  but  at  length,  in  spite  of  all  my  contrivances, 
my  head  began  to  whirl,  and  at  the  ninetieth,  I  gave  up* 
the  point  in  despair.  Clanranald  might  be  robbed  of 
lakes  enough  to  stock  half  the  parks  in  England,  and  not; 
discover  his  loss.  Subjects  of  moral  meditation^  as  sundry^ 
worthy  men  have  thought,  may  be  extracted,  even  from  a^ 
poker;  and  thus  the  ladies  may  le^rn  from  Benbecula, 
to  controul  their  love  of  diamonds ;  particularly  if  they; 
are  to  be  hung  on  a  sow's  ear. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  hair  of  Niel 
Maclean  seemed  ready  to  stand  on  end  as  he  exclaimed, 
^  gude  gi|ide  us  what  na  a  country  is  this.''  I  suppress, 
my  own  apostrophe  as  less  explanatory.  ;  On  each  side; 
was  the  wide  sea,  spread  bright  under  the  nOQUP-day  suq, 
a  boundless  expanse  of  sky  and  water,  in  the  midst;  of! 
which,  stretched  out  the  endless  ridge  of  the  Long  Island^;: 
diminishing  its  apparent  breadth  as  it' retired  on  both; 
sides  in  slow  perspective  from  that  central  point,  and 
fading  into  air  as  it  withdrew,  still  onterminated  and  iitill 
seeming  Hiterminable.  Southward,  the  dazzling  intri- 
cacy of  land  and  water  was  now  increased  in  extent  as 
in  confusion,  reaching  to  the  mountains  of  South  Uist; 
and  it  being  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish,  ov^  this 
mottled  surface,  what  was  a  fresh-water  lake  and  wh^ 
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an  arm  of  the  sea.    As  tbe  prospect  southward  was  thus 
prolodged  in  a  bold  perspective  of  moantains,  so,  to  the 
northward,  the  high  lands  of  North  Uist  were  succeeded 
by  the  lofty  peaks  of  'Harris,  rising  above  each  other  in 
all  the  soft  clear  tints  of  the  brightest  of  atmospheres, 
till  they  vanished  in  the  blue  of  the  sky.    But  the  inter- 
Ta}  here  was  even  more  intricate  and  dazzling,  in  the  in- 
termixture of  land  and  water,-  of  lakes,  inlets,  islands, 
and  promontories.   As  the  sun  shone  in  all  its  splendour 
on  the  thousand  lakes  of  North  Uist,  on  the  inextricable 
sinuosities  of  Loch  Eport  and  Loch  Maddy,  and  on  the 
no  less  bewildered  channel  by  which  Benbecula  is  sepa- 
rated from*  that  island,  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  water 
seemed  to  absorb  as  it  dazzled  the  sight,  and  I  fek  as  if 
the  mountain  on  which  I  was  sitting,  with  all  that  lay 
below  my  feet,  was  afloat  on  the  ocean.    The  world,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  produce  other  scenes  of  this  kind ; 
but,  in  creating  this  one.  Nature  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  frolic  in  her  own  way,  and  to  shew  that  she  could 
'make  one  part  of  Scotland,  at  least,  unlike  to  every  thing 
dse ;  utterly  out  of  all  rule,  utterly  incomprehensible. 
To  have  found  its  inhabitants  with  fins  and  wings,  would 
scarcely  have  been  matter  of  more  wonder ;  and  indeed 
in  omitting  this  obvious  improvement  of  the  present  breed, 
she  seems  to  have  been  less  careful  than  usual  in  adapt- 
ing her  animals  to  their  habitations. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  the  way  back  to  our  boat ; 
but  at  length  I  espied  our  men  on  an  elevated  bank.  On 
arriving  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them,  we  found 
we  were  separated  by  an  arm  of  this  endless  sea.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  a  circuit  of  a  mile,  to  some  houses ; 
and  we  had  just  come  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
people,  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  brink  of  another 
of  th^e  provoking  ditches,  running  round  us  badcwards 
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into  the  country,  we  knew  not  where.  We  might  ba¥e 
wandered  dius  till  now,  alwiiys  near  enough  to  pur 
people  to  converse  with  them  on  some  quarter,  but  never 
getting  one  jot  nearer.  But  the  Benbeculites  saw  our 
distress,  brought  a  boat  out  from  some  hole  that  seemed, 
like  every  thing  else  till  it  was  tried,  dry  land;  and, by 
some  means  or  ot)ier  which  I  never  yet  could  discover, 
we  got  back  to  our  vesseL 

If  there  is  any  part  of  the  Highlands  that  would  seem 
less  likely  than  another  to  bind  the  inhabitants  to  their 
native  soil,  it  is  Benbecula;  where  that  which  is  not  rock 
is  sand,  that  which  is  not  sand  is  bog,  that  which  is  not 
bog  is  lake,  and  that  which  is  not  lake  is  sea.  There  is 
no  green  g^en  here  where,  the  inhabitants  are  associated 
by  mutual  wants  and  pleasures,  no  *^  rude  mountain  or 
torrent's  roar^  to  produce  those  attachments  which  poets 
have  sung  and  on  which  philosopber)3  have  eipeculate^. 
The  grounds  of  moral  attachment  ought  not  also  to  be 
very  powerful  in  a  district  that  is  conspicuous  for  its 
poverty  even  among  its  poor  neighbours.  Yet  no  in- 
ducement has  yet  tempted  an  inhabitant  of  Benbecula  tp 
leave  his  miserable  island ;  and  hence  that  extreme  po- 
verty, the  result  of  an  overcrowded  population,  which 
has  reduced  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  sizes  of  farms 
to  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  they  are  in  the  neighbour- 
ing ones.  Every  maxim  is  not  true  because  it  is  familiar^ 
or  commonly  believed  ;  as  l^ontaigne  says,  there  are  niany 
things  *^  prinses  a  credit."  The  strong  attachment  whicl^ 
fhe  inhabitants  of  mountftinous  countries  are  said  pecu- 
liarly to  show  to  their  native  soil,  is  among  the  number 
of  philosophical  dogmas  which  hav^  been  received  with- 
out examination.  It  is  believed,  merely  because  it  has 
been  a  thousand  times  repeated.  It  is  not  the  more  t/r.ue 
because  jt  has  given  rise  to  some  beautiful  lines  in  ^he 
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**  Traveller;''  but  it  is  tbe  more  generally  believed;  be- 
cause netfaiDg  80  tends  to  perpetuate  a  maxim,  wbetber 
false  or  true,  as  tbe  dinqaant  of  poetry.  He  wbo  bas 
constructed  a  sonorous  and  successful  couplet,  may,  like 
Pope  and  Drydeti,  boast  of  more  influence  tban  all  tbe 
moralists  wbo  ever  prosed. 

If  I  were  to  refine  on  tbis  maxim,  it  would  be  to  say 
tbat  the  attachment  of  a  native  is  in  tbe  diredt  proportion 
of  tbe  badness  or  tbe  poverty  of  bis  country ;  tbat  be  was 
attracted  to  it  in  a  ratio  tbe  inverse  of  all  the  obvious 
causes  of  attraction.  But,  strictly  speaking,  neither  is 
true.  Yhe  inhabitant  of  Benbecula,  be  of  South  Uist,  of 
Coll,  or  Tirey,  is  attracted  by  sand  and  rocks,  by  bog 
and  water,  by  rain  and  storm  and  poverty.  Tbe  native 
of  Sky  or  Mull,  of  Roanshire  or  Sutherland,  is  no  less 
strongly  attached  to  bis  cloudy  and  windy  region,  to  bis 
rocky  nuHmtains,  barren  moors,  and  boisterous  seas,  tban 
he  wbo  may  riot,  could  be  feel  them,  m  the  romantic 
beautfes^  of  Locb  Cateran,  or  among  the  glass)"  waters 
i»d  wooded  islands  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  Hollander 
loves  bis  odoriferous  canals  and  bis  submarine  meadows, 
no  less  than  the  native  of  the  Vabis  or  Chamouny  doei^ 
the  woody  valley,  the  cascade,  and  the  snow-topped 
mountain  tbat  are  supposed  to  bind  him  to  his  native 
land.  Hie  Arab  of  the  desert  has  drank  camel's  milk 
and  robbed  bis  neighbours  since  tbe  time  of  Ishmaer^ 
nor  would  he  exchange  his  sands  and  bis  tents,  bis  starv*^ 
ation  and  lbirBt,fer  all  tbe  green  fields  and  rivers,  tbe  cities 
and  tbe  cultivation,  which  the  sun  visits  firom  its  rising 
to  its  setting.  It  is  easier  to  tame  a  tyger  than  a  New** 
Hollander :  dress  him  in  a  good  coat  and  cram  him  with 
beef  and  porter,  and  be  takes  tbe  first  opportunity  to 
strip  <bim8elf  naked  and  to  return  to  bis  caterpillars  and 
(lutridfisb. 
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It  is  the  imtive  land  that  coBgtitate&  the  chard^  be  that 
laad  what  it  may :  but  still,  it  is  only  a  charm  to  the  un- 
ciril^ed  and  the  uninformed.  Pride,  ignorance,  and 
habit  will  explain  it  all.  As  wealth  and  knowledge  in- 
crease, the  charm  is  broken ;  and  the  man  soon  finds  that 
the  sun  shines  as  bright  on  other  countries  as  on  that 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  that  if  he  leaves  the  narrow 
but  which  fostered  l^is  infancy,  it  is  easy  to  replace  it  by 
abetter.  Thus  the  patriotism  of  ignorance  and  habit  is 
dissolved ;  and  it  is  to  far  miwe  refined  feelings,  perhaps 
in  a  far  different  ordei*  of  persons,  tl^at  we  must  look  for 
that  attachment  which  is  founded  on  rational  princ^)lefif 
and  which,  it  must  be  hoped,  is  not  so  easily  e^tin* 
guished  as  cosmopolists  would  wish  us  to  believe.  It  is, 
further,  futile  to  imagine  that  the  common  people  are  sen- 
sible of  the  peculiar  charms  of  a  mountainous  and  roman- 
tic country.  These  are  refinements  that  belong  to  edu- 
cation, to  the  cultivated  taste.  If  the  Highlander  would 
show  you  a  fine  prospect,  he  does  not  lead  you  to  the 
torrent  and  the  romantic  rocky  glen,  to  the  stprm-beaten 
precipice  or  the  cloud-capt  mountain.  It  is  to  the  Strath 
covered  with  hamlets  and  cultivation,  or  to  the  extended 
tract  of  fertile  lowlands,  where  the  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion and  wood  depends  on  the  Exertions  of  human  labouj. 

But  I  must  not  tire  you  with  moralities  because  Ben- 
becula  is  empty  of  aught  else.  No  antiquities  except 
Castle  Wia,  and  that,  nothing.  Some  rare  plants,  and 
among  the  rest,  Ranunculus  graniineus,  for  which  yoa 
do  not  care;  so  that  I  have  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
my  botanical  science :  rocks,  for  whichyou  c;are  still  less, 
equally  despising  my  geology;  water /owl  which  you 
only  care  to  eat  and  of  which  I  could  give  you  a  long  list, 
with  all  the  Linnsean  names  in  regular  order^  from  Pelie- 
canus  carbo  down  to  Tringa  cydusy  besides  fdl  manner 
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of  obscene  sea  monsters,  Ascidia,  Asterias,  Actinia,  Nereis, 
Scolopendra,  Medusa,  Nais,  Holothoria,  and  no  one 
knows  what  more*  What  charming  long  letters  I  could 
manufactnre  but  of  all  this  science,  botanical,  zoological, 
g^eological,  and  ichthyological ;  but,  dumb  as  Crabbe's 
orator  when  he  had  stumbled  on  the  wrong  audience,  I 
must  bottle  up  my  science  and  sigh  over  the  chilling  in- 
difference of  you  and  all  mankind,  and  the  wreicked 
hopes  of  my  polylogical  vanity. 

Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  go  Scot  free.  You 
have  not  added  those  **  pendicles "  to  the  original  farm 
of  Abbotsford,  in  imitation  of  your  friend  Jedediah,  with- 
out having  learned  to  ,care  about  runts  and  kylbes  and 
bogs,  and  dinmoiits ;  and  therefore  I  expect  that  you  are 
to  reieid  with  profound  attention  and  interest  what  I  shall 
now  and  hereiEifter  propose  to  you  on  all  matters  of  High- 
land farming  and  its  pertinents. 

In  ancient  Highland  times,  pasture  farming,  as  a  dis- 
tinct occupation  of  land,  was  unknown ;  and  some  of  the 
greater  farms  which. are  still  held  on  tack,  together  with 
the  yet  existing  remains  of  joint .  holcTings,  serve,  even 
BOW,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  system  of  those  days.  It 
eolisisted  chiefly  in  the  rearing  of  black  cattle ;  and  the 
production  of  these  for  exportation  still  forms  the  basis 
of  the  pasturage  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
forms  on  the  mainland ;  either  where  these  are  on  a  small 
scalef  or  where  circumstanee»  in  the  nature  of  the  land 
render  them  more  convenient  or  profitable  than  sheep. 
In  the  case  of  the  smallest  tenants,  this  species  of  pas- 
turage is  unavoidable.  It  is  almost  equally  so  in  the 
islands,  if  at  least  these  are  at  any  distance  from  the 
mainland ;  because  sheep  do  not  bear  a  long  sea  voyage. 
Cattle  are  exported  in  a  lean  state';  Highland  bones  to 
be  covered  with  Scottish  and  English  beef:  being  corn- 
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moDly  puripb^^ed  iOil  tfa0  spot  by  ittnemt  drovers,  more 
rarely  by  tbe  taebf«iati>  ar  proprietor  of  the  liaiids.  If, 
wttb  r^&qpMt  to .  the  isln&dsy  there  is  an  adrmbta^  in 
r^anBgr  cattle  preferably  to  ^heep,  there  is  a  c^nn^mn* 
yailiqg  disadTHnti^Q;  because  sheep  are  aUe  to  coHevt 
^mkI  from  ¥arioi|s  sorts  of  rough  or  wet  gfroirad,  wfcere 
cattle,  eitbw  canaot  walk  or  pick  up  rtfae  dispersed 
grasses  itndplwts.  But  tbe  chief  obstacle  to  this  branch 
of  pasturage,  is  the  want  of  winter  food.  The  adieep 
stocks  can  be  dimijtiished  at  the  approach  of  winter ;  but 
as  cattle  miist  be  kept  to  a  certain  i^,  the  numbers  are 
limited  to  those  for#hich  there  is  food  throughout  tbe 
yeiir.  £ven  thus,  mavy  evils  fallow ;  as  some  oeceaiomd 
oy^ratockiAg  is  scai^ely  to  be  avotded ;  whence  maay 
animals  die  in  severe  winters,  while  those  that  surrive 
tiH  the  return  of  spring  are  of  less  value  in  tbe  market 
than  they  would  have  been  under  a  different  plan  of 
feeding.  The  Highland  breeds  are  all  small ;  but  fliey 
cpmbiue  many  e;xceUent  .qualities,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  country  and  climate.  They  vary  how- 
ovepin  different  pkces,  from  bswing  experieliced  very  u»- 
equaji  degrees  of  attention.  Those  of  Sky  are  reckoned 
ani09g  tl^  best^  That  a  Highland  bull  ims  been  sold  for 
e^bty^ifteas,  is  a  proof  of  die  care  bestowed  on  this 
l^raiKcb  of  rural  econonqir. 

Dairy  farming  B»y  be  said  to  be  uttoffly^ unknown; 
qeither  butter  nor  cheese  being  made  for  exportation, 
^d  i^earcely  any  of  the  former,  even  for  domestic  use, 
among  the  imialler  teaairts.  The  manufcctureof  cheese 
fbr^pwate  coiMnmptioii,  k  also  very  limited ;  most  of  the 
loi^  {being  consumed  in  its  natural  state.  The  want  of 
nuNEtflQxv  UqcL  of  enclosures,  and  of  winter  ibod,  render 
d»iry.  fanning,  indeed,  impracticable.  For  tbe  same  rea- 
nmf  ciittle  are  not  fiittetied  for  salting;  though  there  are 
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«9me  situations, wbere,  as  in  lre1aud»  this  practice  might 
be^adppted  with  advantage. 

In  ^rmer  times,  sbeep  were  Qultivated  solely,  for  dor 
mestic  ^n^umpMon,  ]i)>otb  as  regarded  $be  meat  and  tbe 
flft^c?.    Qf  tl|e  latter,  indeed,  there  could  never  h&^e 
h^en  mucLsuperfluity ;  as  the  original  breed  of  the  |iigh« 
lands,  ^hjch  is  the  sb<^-tailed  ItiTorwegian  varyety,  has  a 
miftarable  and  scanty  fle^^^.     This,  known  also  in  Sbet« 
land,  is  still  to  b,e  fiou^fd  jn  St*  K.ilda,  exclusively;  a  spot 
ivbich,  in  niany  raspfc^,  conveys  an  idea  of  w||iatthe 
Qigbl^n^s  oi^<^6  ^ere.     It  has  been  superseded,  in  a 
g^peral,  way,  by  tbe>  Uackrfaced  or  Tweedale  breed ;  and 
tbaty  npW}  on  the  great  sheep  farnm,  ^  becoming  fiisC  re* 
placed  by  the  Cheviot,  yri^  a  great  accession  of  profit. 
While  the  rearing  9f  a  few  sheep  is  advantageous  even 
to  the  smaller  ti^nants,  as  enabling  tbcm  often  to.derive 
prp^t  fifprn  pasturf^  which  b^Ack  cattle  co^ld  ji^t  eflfpct- 
ually  consume,  they  have  gained  coi[isiderably  bj-^®  i>^* 
tfod^cfmn  of  a  better  br^d,  whether  in  the  sale  of  their 
QtRtton  or  of  their  fleecy ;  the  latter  beiipg  pui^chaaed  by 
vessels  that  make  an  anni^l  yisit  from  Liverpoc^  and 
^Ise^here.    The  sy^tein  of  sbeep^iarming  on.  a  large 
scale,  i^hich  is  of  mpdern  introduction,  is  a  qqestjion  of 
^r  greater  i|npor$anc9  and  extent,  both. a» an  object  of 
profit  and  policy;  since,  in  itself,  it  almost  constituteath^ 
i[evolntion  which  th^  country  h^s  undergonie  since  the 
suppression  of  ite  i^dep^dence,  or  anaj^cby*    That  tit  hfui 
been  attended  by  agr^at  ipci^ease  of  wealth  to  the  nation 
^^J^K^V  ^  well  a^  of  i^ev^poe  to  Ijbe  pr/ppipetm^,  is  most 
evident;  sjnce  i,t  implies^  ab^pljate  creation  of  new  ex* 
ii»tenc€^.    The  m^9*e  fifubfftM^tiqn  c^  one  aniiiia)  for  an- 
other, of  thje  4oc;k  of  i^b^^tp;  ipir  the  herd  (^  black  cattle, 
W9uld  have  h^d  this  e^ct,  by  pennititing  the  cqnsamp* 
tion  of  much  pasture  which  fprift^rly  decayed  ns  it  aprung, 
^iitof^chcd.    Qgt  b^i^?  ^}^f  A®  introdfictioii  n^  ^^ep 
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bag  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the  farmers  to  take  the 
greatest  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  the  snm* 
mer  pastures :  balancing  the  ineqndity  by  a  due  manage- 
ment of  the  flocks,  so  as  to  ensure  greater  gains  and 
fighter  losses  than  from  any  possible  mode  of  managing 
belrds  df  black  cattle.  The  other  advantages  which  have 
been  experienced  from  it,  afe  dependant  on  causes  of 
another  nature ;  connected  with  the  system  of  dividing 
and  allotting  lands,  and  of  occupancy :  respecting  which, 
tnore  political  myopism  and  folly  have  perhaps  been 
broached,  than  on  any  one  in  the  whole  range  of  national 
economy.  The  case  was  however  the  same  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  when  first  the  same  system  was  introduced : 
it  was  once  the  same  even  in  England ;  nor  can  any  anger 
be  much  hotter  or  iany  lamentations  more  pathetic,  than 
those  of  the  English  political  writers  of  that  day,  on  the 
substitution  of  sheep  for  men.  This  question  I  shall  bow- 
ever  defer  for  the  present. 

Nothing  in  the  ancient  system  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  g^eat  superfluity  of  horses  once  common  in  this 
country,  and  even  yet,  far  from  suppressed  to  the  degfree 
which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  tenants  them- 
selves. If  considered  as  a  branch  of  pasturage,  it  was  a 
source  of  loss  rather  than  profit ;  as  they  were  not  reared 
^r  systematical  sale  or  exportation.  As  a  present  branch 
of  rural  economy,  the  people  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
it ;  though  in  Jura,  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  a  few 
are  bred  for  a  market.  A  few  also'  are  sold  out  of 
Sky  and  Mull  to  Irish  dealers,  who  come  in  boats  to 
purchase;  but  I  believe  these  are  merely  the  re- 
mains of  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the  new  ar-* 
rangement  of  the  farms,  had  become  superfluous.  Some 
excess  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  continue  till  the  country 
has  entirely  settled  into  the  new  system. 

Although  generally  small,  the  breeds  of  Highland 
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bjdrses  are  very  various  aad  undefined^  and  not  often  es- 
timable for  Ibeir  beauty.    Wbether  tbey  ever  poseeated 
the  same  breed  as  Shetland,  is  not  known :  at  present 
tbere  is  no  appearance  of  it,  even  in  St.  Kilda,  where  the 
ancient  sheep  remain.    As  might  be  expected,  in  the  vi« 
dnity  of  the  Lowlands  they  become  of  larger  stature 
and  of  greater  diversity  of  form;  often,  however,  widiout 
gaining  much,  either  in  beauty  or  value.    I  have  scarcely 
seen  any  character,  or  points,  by  which  a  jockey  wouM 
distinguish  any  of  the  races.    Every  one  agrees  that  the^ 
breed  of  Tirey  was  eminently  beautiful ;  but  not  a  relic 
of  it  remains.    Among  those  which  I  have  seen,  some  in 
MuJI  appeared  to  have  most  character;  and  they  are  also 
esteemed  among  the  most  s^'viceable.    They  are  of  a 
compact  and  handsome  make,  with  somewhat  of  that' 
fineness  of  limb  which  is  supposed  to  mark  what  is  balled 
blood.    There  is  no  doubt  that  valuable  ponies  might  be 
found,  and  also  bred  in  the  Highlands ;  but  they  are  ma- 
terially injured,  hardy  as  tbey  are,  by  want  of  food  and 
shelter,  and  by  ill  treatment.    They  are  very  seldoni' 
housed,  and  rarely  have  any  winter  food  provided.    When 
worked,  whatever  that  labour  may  be,  they  are  scarcely 
ever  fed  with  com ;  nor,  when  ridden,  stabled.     If  that' 
.  happens  by  chance,  they  have  no  bed.    To  feed  hprses: 
with  oats,  in  this  country,  would  obviously  be  like  ti:eat«> 
ing  them  with  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  in  England. 
Tbey  are  turned  loose  in  the  hills  or  moors  at  night;  if 
necessary,  tethered ;  and  must  contrive,  as  well  as  they 
can,  to  eat  and  sleep  both,  as  fast  as  possible,  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  the  next  day.    With  all  this,  the  better 
kinds  endure  a  great  deal  of  work,  without  remonstrance 
or  falling  away.    Breaking  in,  or.  education  of  any,  kind, 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.    No  great  praise  can 
therefore  be  given  to  their  paces ;  but  being  generally 
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docile  and  good-tmnf^rM^i  hof  otb^  e^if  fdltowiS.  In' 
many  places^  they  ifre  worked  Witlrdut  bbingf  shod ;  s6me- 
timenieren  on  roadii  and  hard  ground.  Even' when  this 
jHriiGtice  is  adopted,  they  scarcely  ever  shoe  the  hind  feet*L 
Hie  CODse(|[«ei]ce  is,  that  their  feet  are  generally  excel- 
lent;^^ nor  did  I  erer  witnesfe^  lameness  froiti  want  of 
shoes.  In  Tireyand  Colly  there  Was  not  even  a  shoeing" 
smith:  although  the  latter  island^  is  very  roikj.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to 
horses, mighty  for  many*kinds  of  woiis:,  be  rerired  with 
manifest  advantage.  I  to6k  occasion  formerly  to  remark 
how  little  the  Highlanders  used  their  horses  for  riding. 
ShouM  the  introductkm  of  roads,  the  change  of  dress,  or 
other  causes^  ever  render  this  practice  fashionable,  they 
would  learn'  to  pay  more  attention,  as  well  to  the  breeding 
as  to  the  mabagement  of  their  horses. 

I  believe-  there  is  neither  an  ass  nor'  a  mule  in  the 
Highlands,  Aough  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  introduction 
of  thbse  would  be  advantageous;  from  their  facility  ill 
feedings  whether  as  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  or  the  scraps 
of  land  whence  they  will  collect  it.  In  a' country  where^ 
from  the  minutely  divided  state  of  the  land  and  its  ex- 
treme rudeness,  the  system  of  occupancy  and  Work  is 
nearly  Chitiese,  it  should  be  a  leading  object  to  turn 
every  cc^ner  arid  every  plant  to  some  account.  In  for- 
mer days,  goats  were  common ;  but  they  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared. The  active  Highland  sheep  feeds  wherever 
a  goat  can,  and  is  more  profitable ;  and  the  small  tenants 
have  therefore  given  up  the  latter  animal.  Flocks  are 
occasbnally  kept  by  the  larger  tenantti,  more  for  variety 
than  profit ;  but  wherever  planting  is  intended,  they  are 
commonly  prohibited  by  the  proprietors. 

Among  the  branches  of  Highland  pasturage,  the  least 
profitable  is  the  breeding  of  those  abominable  black  and 
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If  bite  eolltes  which  seem  to  have  Iklle  olh^r  oecopstioii 
Ifaifif  tobark  at  the  heels  of  horses;  If  the  i^eople'in'ofild 
eat  thettty  there  might  be  sqme  e&euse^  Their  .di^  m^^t 
almost  keep  as  many  children;  and  excepting ttboTerjr 
few  wanted  on  the  sheep  farms,  there  is  literally  .no  bttsi^ 
nes»for  them.  Among  the  smaU  tenatftify  ikey  lead  the 
lives  of  ge^bmen»  Mr«  Detit)  wonid  bave  performed  a 
biiaftate  act  if  he  had  tax^  them  at  five  gakfeas  a  polK 
I  oni^  saw  executed  an  edict  which  savoured  deeply  of 
oppression,  but  which  I  belteve  waa  necessary^  certainly 
advantageous*  The  poof  people  were  positively  in  want ; 
and  the  alternative  offered,  was  to  quit  their  farms  or 
execute  their  dogs«  From  forty  families,  I  think,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  useless  animals  destroyed. 
Now  these  good  people,  who  thus  liberally  entertain* 
guests  from  which  they  can  derive  no  benefit^'  are  silly 
enough  to  hate  or  fear  pigs  as  nrach  as  if  they  were  Jews 
or  Turks.  Here  the  people  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  have 
shown  much  more  good  sense.  If  they  choose  to  persist 
in  disliking  pork,  or,  what  is  the  fact»  in  not  choosing  to 
try  whether  they  like  it  cht  not,  they  might  recollect  that 
the  smimal  is  saleable  under  mmiy  forms,  and  that  they 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  eat  th^ir  own  bacon.  Not  but 
what  they  would  soon  learn ;  if  we  may  judg^  by  their, 
emigrants  in  Canada,  to  whom  salt  pork-  is  a  daily  diet, 
and  who  are  not  long  in  .understanding  how  to  devour  it 
voraciously.  A  pig  is  at  least  as  ornamental  as  a  collie ; 
what  he  devours  he  will  at  some  day  refund,  and  he  has 
the  merit  of  neith^  barking  nor  biting.  It  is  plain  that 
theHighland  cotts^ers  could  keep  them  on  at  least  as  good 
terms  as  the  Irish ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  practice 
which  seems  to  want  nothing  but  an  introduction,  should 
be.introduced.  Whenever  it  shall  become  a  more  general 
fashion  for  Highland  proprietors  to  reside,  and  to  extend 
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to  tlieir  tenantry,  that  kitidii«6%  protection,  or  adriee^ 
which  tbey  are  asserted  to  have  done  in  the  former  day» 
of  clanship  and  independence,  other  consequences  thiHt 
the  panting  of  pigs  and  the  smoking  of  bacon  are  likely 
tofollow.  .        :    <    '      '  *    -  ■ 

FVom  what  I  hare  witnessed  in  Orkney,  and  in  handr 
that  knew  full  well  how  to  calculate  agricultBtnl  returns,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  many  of  the  Wieikem  Isiaads, 
the  cultivation  of  rabbits  might  be  advantageous.  SmalF 
islands  fbrm  the  most  convenient  and  secure  warrens;^' 
tind,  in  many  such  cases,  these  animals  would  occupy  the 
pastures  more  advantageously  and  completely  than:  either, 
cattle  or  sheep;  while  the  labour  and  risk  of  transport^ 
twice  a  year  would  be  saved.  Snch  is  the  case,  in  partis 
cular,  with  the  remoter  small  islands;  such  as  ihe 
Flannan,  where  the  sheep  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of 
carriage,  North  Barra,  which,  from  its  distance^  is  quite 
unoccupied,  and  innumerable  islands  about  all  the  coasts,) 
so.  small  as  not  to  be  worth  occupying,  even  by  sheep. 
It  is  an  additional  convenience  with  respect  to  rabbits  m. 
such  places,  that  they  feed  readily  on  sea  weed,  and  am 
little  affected  by  wet  and  stormy  weather,  which  is  soi»^ 
jurious  to  sheep;  as  they  can  make  shelter  for  them*: 
selves.  While  the  peltry  of  this  produce  is  of  easy 
transport  and  in  steady  demand,  the  carcases  would 
form  no  unsatisfactory  addition  to  the  miserable  catalogue, 
of  a  Highland  tenant's  food.  But  what  can  be  expected 
from  these  poor  creatures,  when  their  betters  are  content 
to  go  on  in  the  old  way ;  little  anxious  to  increase  their 
comforts,  and,  after  they  have  made  one  or  two  of  those 
great  efforts  to  improvement  which  are  almost  forced  on 
them  by  the  progress  of  the  country,  unwilling  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  thinking  again  on  the  subject,  or  of  skiv- 
ing to  improve  upon  improveitient. 
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Commoii  ponltry  forms  a  part  of  almost  e^ery  tenanrt'sr 
estaUis'hment,  however  smdl ;  and  the  fowls  are  inmates 
of  thehouse^  always  partaking  the  fire  in  wet  weather 
wi&  the  other  two  legged  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the 
snoring  and  useless  cnrs.  The  people  might  adyanta^ 
geously  raise  milch  more  than  they  do,  if  they  would  be 
^t  the  trouble  of  cultiyating  additional  potatoes.  Owing 
fotheir  ready  access  to  heat,  the  fowls  lay  equally  welt 
in  winter  as  m  summer,  as  I  remarked  on  a  late  occasion* 
When  they  do  not  lay,  indeed^  it  is  in  the  time  of  harvest^ 
to  the  great  distress-  of  gentlemen  traTellers;  as  it  is 
usuid  to  tether  them  by  the  legs  to  a  tree,  a  plough,  or  a 
cart,  and  thus  to  starve  them  to  prevent  them  from 
depredating  on  the  corn.  Southern  tourists  will  also  b^ 
mnnsed  to  see  them  cased  in  gloves,  or  boots,  or  stock- 
ings, to  prevent  them  from  destroying  the  new -laid  thatch* 
When  not  the  object  of  sale,  they  ate  a  medium  of  rent 
in  the  shape  of  kain  fowls,  as  are  the  eggs.  Becc^ntly,' 
however,  higgling  vessels  have  begun  to  make  periodical 
voyages  througffa  the  maritime  Highlands ;  collecting 
them  principally  fcHr  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock; and  raising  the  price  to  double  the  former  one, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  small  tenants  if  they  would 
learn  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  ducks  and  geese ;  as 
both  of  theie  will  consume  and  thrive  on  much  natural 
food  that,  for  want  of  such  consumers,  is  wasted.  Both 
are  rare,  but  geese  miost  so;  while  perhaps  they  would 
be  found  the  most  valuable  Minimal  of  the  two*  Small 
wastrels  of  grass  are  inseparable  from  these  rough  Iqnds 
and  frmn  the  system  of  small  farming;  and,  s^  present,, 
the  fNToduce  of  these  is  useless^  Pools  and  lakes  ace 
found  everywhere,  and  the  interminable  sea  coasts  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  these  animals;  though  I  do  not 
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rec<Miitiiend  yoa  to  eat  them  witboot  someotlMr  prepara- 
tion: it  is  eBoagh  to  smell  tbem  attbe  fire«  Whethi«^ 
fisby^  duck,  Ashy  goose^  or  fid^  pig,  is  the  umi*  savoarip 
dish,  I  am  somevhat  at  a  loss  to  judgre,  after  haTi&g^ 
fried  tbem  all  ;>  hut  the  Porco  Pesoe  is  ceHaiRly  a^  wetMi 
mereel  Aao  his  Italiaa  naaiesabe.  As  to  the  L0119 
biaiid^  it  seeiBs  ta  faaire  been  created  on  p«rpese  fov 
them ;  yet  I  doubt  if  id^re  are  a  hundred  to  be  found 
firom  Harrb  to  Barra  Head«  Any  tenant  mig^t  rear 
tbem  to  an  tmlknited  amonnt,  and  geese  in  partieular ; 
widiont  any  expense,  and  indeed  without  any  land,  by 
asing  tfa^m,  as  m  commcm  in  many  parts  of  England,  to 
fly  abroad  in  the  day  for  food  and  return  at  nights 
Pigeons  would  soon  be  starved  in  this  country.  As  to 
turkies,  those  who  imagine  that  a  rainy  climate  is  de^ 
stnictive  to  them,  as  is  commonly  thought,  may  as  welt 
be  told  that  00  larger  or  more  thriving  flocks  dxist  iik 
Scotland  than  in  the  wettest  and  windiest  dispels  ^  in 
Apasaik,  for  example,  and  in  Glea  Elg. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  improve* 
Hient  of  pasture  lanili^  The  mouutain  pastures,  which 
form  by  for.  the  larger  portion,  are,  of  ooiirse,  nearly  be« 
yond  the  reach  of  art.  Where  heath  abounds,  burning, 
in  the  spring  season,  and  the  grazing  of  sheep,  form  the 
only  improv^Qients  of  which  they  ar«  susceptible ;  but 
by  these,  great  tracts  of  browu  ^  tnoery  land  have  been 
rendered  green,  with  a  coi^equent  great  augmentation 
of  value.  The  present  condition  of  the  southern  hills  of 
Scotland,  once  as  brown  as  those  of  the  Highlands,  wiH 
shew  how  much  mi^  yet  be  expected  from  the  continue 
ance  of  a  system  which  has  not  yet  operated  long  enough 
to  produce  itft  full  eflbcts.  In  the  lower  lying  moorlands, 
much  more  than  is  anticipated  m%ht  be  efiected  by 
draining;  and  this,  in  foct,  rather  than  attempting  to 
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Biake  land  arabiei  it  the  great  sjsieDi  «f  impfor^meDt 
wbi^  the  Hig^hiDds  boA  demaad  and  admit.  Where 
this  has  been  tried,  as  in  Jura  and  Isia,  the  success  has 
justified  the  expense^  bat  very  little  indeed  has  been 
done  if  we  take  tike  conntry  Ukroughout  Of  lands  easAj 
susc^tibie  of  it  from  their  disposition,  and  where  the 
pnrfit  would  be  mupiestionable^  I  cannot  easily  call  to 
mind  a  better  example  than  Lewis.  The  expense  of 
draina^  is,  of  course,,  the  great  obi^cle,  wh^e  wa^t  of 
oi^ftdi  is  the  leading  bar.  to  impsoTetnent.  The  necessary 
extent  of  most  systems  of  drainage  would  compel  die 
prc^etor  to  make  the  {mfH^Temcnt  himself;  there  not 
faetBg  many  cases  where  the  confined  pdwein  of  tenants 
can  do  more  than  improve  the  very  narrow  spots  which 
Aey  intend  fer  cultivatien..  Yet  there  aipe  mimy  phu^es 
where  the  advantage  of  a  general  dndnage  might  be  ob*' 
toiaed  by  means  even  of  the  sniallest  tenants ;  and  without 
^MsroQching  on  their  other  avocattoas,  as  they  have 
^ways  mudaL  spare  time.  If^  in  the  laying,  out  of  a  large 
estate,  whether  in  chief  farms  or  snM^l  fataUs^  a  system  of 
drainage  was  to  be  designed  at  the  sMne  tim^^  ^o  that  a 
p^ion  of  it  should  be  rendered  a  duty«  or  corv^,  on 
eadk  lot,  the  whole  woeld  be  effected  with  little  expense 
or  inconvenience,  and  without  oppression ;  since  every 
individua},  as  well  as  the  estate  at  large,  wouM  ulti- 
mately be  a  gainer,  not  only  by  his  own  labour,  but  by 
tbat^  of  the  whole,  thus  cooperating  for  a  general  and 
benefidal  end.  The  smne  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
plims  of  iryigalion  f  the  advantages  of  which  I  h4ve  sug- 
gested on  ditferei^  oeeasions,  when  pointing  out  the 
beautifnl  verdure  of  Caana,  St  Kilda,  and  other  places, 
where  the  inclination  of  the.  land  causes  a  perpetual  flow 
along  the  surface,  of  that  water  whidi  the  clouds  inces- 
santly discharge  upoft  them. 

h2 
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I  know  not  whether  it  is  to  the  istate  ^f  natural  drain** 
age  or  irrigation,  or  to  some  peculiar  property  in  the  sea 
ieiir,  but  it  is  remarkable^  that,  on  all  the  sea  shores,  the 
pastures,  to  a  certain  distance  inland,  are  green  and  unen«> 
cumbered  with  heiath.  This  line  of  verdure  often  follows 
every  indentation  and  inlet  in  a  very  striking  manner^ 
forming  a  green  belt  round  the  whole.  In  these  cases 
the  soil  is  generally  peaty,  though  not  very  wet;  lying 
on  rock  or  gravel,  or,  more  rarely,  on  clay ;  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  shore,  the  rushes,  heath,  and  coarse  grasses, 
Which  alone  it  bears  in  the  interior,  disappear ;  a  green 
pasture  succeeding,  capable  of  producing  corn,  and  a 
very  general  object  of  cultivation.  When  speaking  here- 
after of  the  agriculture,  properly  so  called,  of  the  High- 
lands, I  shall  have  more  particular  occasion  to  remark 
the  neglect  which  the  smaller  tracts  of  meadow  and  en- 
closed pasture  experience ;  the  tenants  seeming  to  hfive 
concluded  that  these  were  as  intractable  as  the  greater 
wild  pastures,  and  therefore  neglecting  the  most  obvious 
means  of  improvement. 

Though  the  effect  of  calcareous  manures  on  the  black 
mossy  pasture  lands  is  highly  beneficial,  converting  them 
at  once  to  green,  the  expense  prevents  the  application  of 
these  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  tenants ;  from  whom  every  prefect  of  this  nature 
demands  an  outlay  of  capital,  the  return  for  which  will 
not,  in  all  cases,  justify  its  expenditure,  even  if  it  could 
be  comnianded.  The  same  remark*  may  be  made  on 
ploughing  or  scarifying  the  surface  so  as  to  turn  the  turf 
'  over;  by  which  process  alone  the  brown  pasture  is  des- 
troyed and  a  green  one  induced,  while  the  feeding  of 
sheep  or  cattle  subsequently,  prevents  it  from  returning 
-to  its  original'  state.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  the  small  tenants  might  advantagepusly 
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make  improvements  of  ibis  nature  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  large  ones,  or  unattainable  under  a  regular  and 
well-conducted  system  of  farming.  Eren  the  ordinary 
culture  of  the  small  tenantry  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
any  other  class;  as  the  expense  at  which  it  is  conducted 
is,  in  facty  enormous,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
farmer's  accounts.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their 
oats  and  potatoes  are  raised  at  three  or  four  times  the 
cost  that  they  are  in  the  low  country,  and  that  if  the  pro- 
duce were  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  just  price,  it  would 
be  unsaleable.  This  arises  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
occupation,  as  well  for  the  labour  of  the  people  as  of  the 
horses  and  capital  in  general.  Under  a'  proper  system, 
the  unoccupied  capital  would  be  chargeable  on  the  pro- 
duce; and  it  is  only  to  extend  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
proposed  improrements  of  the  pasture  lands.  Thus  the 
small  tenants,  by  a  due  and  gradual  application  oftKat 
labour  which  is  now  unoccupied,  or  of  that  time  which 
is  spent  in  idleness,  might  gradually  improve  their  pas- 
tures, as  they  hate  recovered  from  the  waste  their  arable 
lands.  From  them,  no  outlay  of  capital  is  required,  and 
they  would  unquestionably  be  recompensed  for  their 
labour.  It  is  true,  that,  having  no  leases,  they  have  nei- 
ther temptation  nor  security  for  improvement,  according 
to  popular  opinion.  But  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  High- 
land landlords  than  to  consider  this  as  a  valid  objectien : 
and  after  all  that  has  been  written  or  said  about  oppres- 
sion and  the  raising  of  rents,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
smallest  tenant  at  rack  rent,  as  they  all  virtually  are,  has 
as  good  security  as  can  be  desired,  if  he  conducts  himself 
well ;  and  that,  thus  improving  his  lot,  he  would  be  en- 
couraged instead  of  being  charged  for  his  own  exertions. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  I  found  a  man  in.  one  of  the 
islands,  building  a  good  slated  house  with  two  stories, 
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that  could  not  have  cost  less  thah  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds.  On  asking  him  what  lease  h^  had  of  his  landti 
to  Tonture  om  sueh  a  profeet,!  received  this  nsu^l  ansker  i 
be  had  not  eveh  a  fm'mal  verbal  promise  for  any  filed 
time,  but  relied  on  the  eharacter  of  his  landlord  and  the 
fashion  of  the  country.  Not  that  I  think  the  practice  a 
proper  one,  nor  one  that  proprietors  should  encourage ; 
because  curators,  executors,  or  trustees,  who  must  act 
iiccording  to  law,  might  often  be  compelled  to  proceed 
in  a  manner  from  which  the  proprietor  himself  would 
hareshrunk^ 

Whatever  may  be  judged  respecting  the  above  sugw 
gestion,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  under  circumstances 
of  «qual  difficulty  and  in  periods  of  less  enterprise,  many 
of  the  present  pastures  and  cultivated  lands  of  Britain  in 
general,  have  been  rescued  from  heath  and  batrenness : 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  at  some  distant 
day,  many  of  the  mountain  and  moorland  pastures  of  thb 
Highlands  that  now  frown  in  dismal  barrenness,  will  put 
on  the  verdant  and  comparatively  smiling  aspect  of 
<<  pleasant  Tiviotdale*'  and  Yarrow.  How  different  an 
appearance  the  ^dreary  surfaces  of  Mull,  of  Sky,  and  <^ 
Lewis,  would  assume  under  this  change,  is  easily  con- 
ceived. 

I  find  from  an  answer  to  niy  last  letter,  that  I  am  in 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  in  what  I  have  there  said 
iibout  a  Highland  kingdom :  <<  obscurus  quia  brevis." 
The  Western  Highlanders  were,  politically,  a  Norwegian 
people :  that  the  Chiefs  were  such  is  proved  by  their  ge- 
nealogies, history,  and  possessions*  Their  situation  to<- 
wards  Scotland  was  similar  to  that  of  the  nearly  Normans 
to  Franoe.  Their  feudal  dependance  on  Norway  was  un^ 
steady  at|d  imperfect;  yet  the  dcmiinion  was  a  feudal 
one.    It  has  appeared  that  they  occasionally  threw  off 
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tbeir  allegiance  to  Scotland  after  1266,  but  that  inde- 
pendence was  irregular  and  incomplete.    In  that  state 
they  again  resemble  Normandy,  in  having  no  longer  any 
connexion  with  their  original  country.    Such  was  the 
independent  kingdom  of  the  Islands.     It  bad  the  right 
to  have  preserved  that  independence  better  and  longer : 
but  it  seems  to  have  wanted  the  power.    The  indepen- 
dence of  the  interior  Highlands  was  far  less  perfect;  and, 
as  far  as  history  can  discover,  was  never  tnore  than  thut 
of  distinct  families  or  dynasties.    There  was  here  no 
«iich  general  union  or  extended  dominion  as  in  the  west. 
I  am  also  correct  in  saying  that  the  Celts,  or  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands,  or  of  somewhat  more, 
were  a  governed  people.   They  also  stand  on  a  parallel 
with  the  Freilch  of  Normandy,  or  with  the  Britons  tinder 
the  Heptarchy.    With  the  Scottish  people  and  kingdom 
that  con<|uered  the  Picts  under  Kenneth  and  founded  ^ 
new  kingdom  of  Scotland,  this  sketch  does  not  inter- 
meddle, and  this  view  dote  not  interfere*    If  that  is  t^ 
be  considered  a  Highland  kingdom^  then  assuredly  it 
was  an  independent  one  from  Ferj^us  to  Kenneth*    In 
that  caise  there  have  b«en  two  distinct  Highland  king- 
doms, at  different  dates,  and  of  different  characters.    But 
it  hUs  not  been  the  cu$totii  to  call  the  kingdom  &(  Fergus 
a  Highland  kingdom. 
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Arrnu  leaving 'Benbecula,  I  dreamed  all  niglitthat 
I  was  a  wild  dude,  a  fisb,  a  frog,  or  a  crocodile;  <<one 
'foot  on  sea  and  one  on  shore;"  scarcely satisfiedi  even 
•when  awake,  whether  the  amphibious  things  I  had  pas- 
sed through  were  sober  reality  or  not.  But  Bona  assured 
•me  it  was  all  a  truth ;  for  there  again  I  saw  all  that  I  had 
seen  before,  and  more ;  things  more  amphibious,  more 
dazzling,  more  strange,  more  intricate,  and  more  incre- 
dible than  ever.  This  is  a  high  rocky  island,  and,  from 
its  name,  must  have  been  celebrated  for  seals.  In  former 
days,  seal  fishing,  or  hunting,  was  a  common  and  profit- 
able occupation  in  all  the  islands ;  and  in  some,  they 
seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  abundant.  The  great 
seal  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  common  one  is 
so  scarce  as  not  to  be  worth  a  systeuM^ical  pursuit  lliey 
seem,  however,  as  fond  of  music  as  ever;  following  our 
boat,  and  pushing  their  round  black  shining  heads  above 
water,  as  the  men  amused  themselves  with  whistling  to 
them.  If  I  was  a  Bentley  or  a  Brunck,  I  would  write  a 
folio  to  prove  that  it  was  a  seal  and  not  a  dolphin  that 
carried  Arion^ 

I  was  very  near  paying  them  a  visit  here  in  their  own 
submarine  groves,  to  the  great  consternation  of  my  boat's 
crew.  X  have  often  been  near  drowning,  but  never  so 
foolishly  and  unjustifiably.  If  ever  sea  nymphs  or  kel- 
pies smiled  to  deceive,  it  was  when  they  enticed  me  into 
that  tempting  cave  in  Bona.     Learn  to  distrust  their 
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smiles :  when  tbey  bluster  and  roar  you  require  uo  wariif> 
ing.  All  was  gay,  and  bright,  and  smootb,  and  green; 
yet  the  sea,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  gone  to  rest  for 
erer,  was  gently  heaving  in  a  long-measured  swell  thi^t 
no  eye  could  discover.  The  cave  was  long  and  low,  and 
the  roof  shelved  down  till  it  met  the  water.  On  a  sud- 
den we  were  lifted  up  and  carried  on  till  our  beads 
struck  the  roof;  and  the  space  was  instantly  filled  by  the 
sea.  It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  push  back ;  and 
that  instant,  had  we  failed,  would  have  consigned  us  to 
the  shells  and  corals  below,  to  sleep  for  ever  ^*  under  the 
glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave,''  beyond  even  the  reach 
of  conjecture.  ^'  £h  sirs,"  said  Neill,  as  the  long  surge 
swept  us  out  again,  ^<  wha  would  ha'  thought  it.''  It  is 
a  good  quiet  sort  of  sea,  says  Solon,  if  the  winds  would 
let  it  alone.  His  worship  never  visited  caves  probaUy. 
Butler  is  nearer  the  mark,  when  he  says,  that,  in  one 
way  or  other,  ships  and  boats  have  made  ample  amends 
for  all  those  they  saved  at  the  Deluge. 

Loch  Maddy,  in  North  Uist,  forms  an  excellent  har- 
bour. There  is  one  advantage  in  a  shower  in  this  coun- 
try, that  you  are  not  kept  waiting  in  fretful  expectation, 
wondering  how  long  it  will  be  befcHre  you  are  wet 
through.  The  business  is  completed  in  five  minutes,  and 
you  are  at  peace  for  the  day.  After  that,  whatever  falls 
is  so  much  rain  wasted ;  it  affects  you  no  more  than  it 
does  the  sea.  lliis  is  the  true  secret  of  that  contempt  of 
rain  for  which  I  had  so  often  admired  the  Highlanders^ 
a  wet  jacket,  like  some  pains  and  all  pleasures,  is  more 
in  the  expectation  than  in  the  reality.  It  is  also  true, 
soberly  and  philosophically.  To  be  half  wet  is  to  be 
chilled;  but  a  thoroughly  drenched  coat  checks  the 
partial  and  cold  evaporation.  Hence  the  wairmth  of  the 
soaked  plaid.     The  Highland  practice  is  correct.     It 
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>  in  guch  a  sbowery  which  stuQg  as  if  it  bad  been  small 
shot,  that  I  lost  all  sense  of  sight  and  hearing^and  found 
myself  by  a  kettle  of  potatoes  boiling  over  a  good  peat 
fire,  attended  by  a  draggled  cock  and  two  dirty  bens ; 
having  tumbled  down  througffa  the  unfinished  roof,  like 
Jupiter  in  the  pantomine,  and  looking  very  like  one  of 
the  River  Gods  iik  Tooke's  Pantheon*  Shortly  however 
came  in  the  owner  and  his  little  girl,  not  a  bit  drier  than 
khe  chickens  which  formed  his  whole  domestic  establish- 
ment* .Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  and  our  Hysker 
friend  seemed  to  want  nothing  but  the  other  half  of  his 
t^wf.  Bilt  perhaps  he  had  not  had  time  to  finish  it,  or  he 
,  did  not  expect  it  would  rain,  or  else  he  did  not  care  for 
rain,  or  he  thought  half  a  roof  enough  for  himself,  his 
child,  and  the  thr^e  chickens.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome, 
good-natured  fellow,  hdwever;  so  we  ate  his  potatoes 
and  made  him  as  happy  as  possible. 

This  is  the  true  Highland  hospitality,  never  boasted 
of,  yet  never  failing.  In  all  the  wilds  I  ever  visited,  I 
never  yet  entered  the  blackest  hut  without  having  what 
was  to  be  given,  the  best  place  by  the  fire,  the  milk-tub, 
the  oat-cake,  the  potatoes,  the  ^gs,  if  it  was  possible  to 
persuade  the  hens  to  do  siich  a  deed,  and  a  glass  of 
whisky  if  it  was  to  be  found*  All  this  too  seems  quite 
matter  of  r^ht,  not  of  &vour.  But  my  Hysker  friend, 
like  many  others,  had  never  heard  of  hospitality :  when 
once  the  term  has  crept  in,  the  virtue  is  too  apt  to  creep 
mit,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  many  othelr  virtues  where 
this  sort  of  paper  currency  has  found  a  footing.  It  was 
once  the  universal  characta*  g£  the  ^untry. 

Wi  routh  o'  kin  and  routh  o*  reek 
My  daddy's  door  it  would  na  steek 
But  bread  and  cheese  were  bis  door-cheek 
And  girdk-cakes  tl^  ngging  o*t 
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Pray  culmire  tbe  elegance  of  my  choice  id  poetical 
quotation.  You  shall  uot  dup  it,  as  erery  oile  skips  those 
little  grey  islands  of  poetry  that  are  so  fond  of  fioatitig 
about  in  seas  of  bad  prose.  The  poet  seems  to  have 
formed  the  same  notion  of  the  indications  of  hospitality 
as  Horace,  when  he  says  (^  a  miser :  **  rem  siiam  periisse^ 
suo  tigillo  fumus  si  qua  exit  foras.''  This  is  relEiHy  tb^ 
character  of  the  country  people  still ;  at  teast  where  they 
have  heard  nothing  of  Englishmen  and  tour  booldi*  As 
to  their  betters,  who  have  heard  of  these  things,  whether 
it  is  from  some  other  cause,  of  that  they  hare  been  flat* 
tered  into  a  belief  of  their  exclusive  possession  of  this 
virtue,  there  are  too  many  who  now  elth^  overrate  its 
value  and  shun  it,  or  take  ample  care  to  show  that  they 
are  fully  sensible  of  its  impcHrtanee  and  their  own  merits. 
This  complaint  indeed  is  more  than  a  century  old.  Bitt 
was  nbt  an  unjust  judge;  hes  impartiality^  I  verily  be*- 
lieve,  may  be  admitted;  and  he  tells  us  that  ^< there  is 
one  gasconade  of  th^  people  hereabouts  which  is  extra* 
ordinary.  They  are  often  boasting  of  the  great  hospi*- 
lality  of  the  Highlanders  to  strangeti,^  and  so  on ;  pro* 
ceeding  to  quote  some  of  his  own  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, whtdi  may  be  paralleled  at  present  on  any  day. 
The  kindness  of  thie  well-educated,  of  those  who  have 
thus  ceasi»d  to  be  national,  is  another  matter,  and  theile 
«an  be  few  who  have  not  experienced  it.  But  the  sim* 
ple  queistion  here  is,  how  far  this  is  now  a  national  virtue: 
and  if  the  features  of  a  imtion  are  to  be  sou^t  among 
the  lower  classes,  I  suppose  I  have  thus  proved  that 
hospitality  is  still  a  part  of  the  Highland  character: 
while  I  do  not  see  why  tbe  curmudgeons  among  tbe 
higher  who  have  forfeited  their  rights  to  it,  should  claim 
credit  to  themselves  for  that  which  is  paid  for  out  of  my 
Hysker  friend's  potatoe-kettle.    The  potatoe-kettle  never 
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yet  failed  me.  As  to  the  rest,  whoever  chooses  to  try, 
must  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Were  I  to  make  that 
which  is  proverbially  odious,  I  should  say  that  this  vir^ 
tue  actually  flourishes  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  as  it  is 
said  to  do  in  the  Highlands.  The  fashions  of  your  friend 
Magnus  Troil  have  been  mollified,  of  course;  but  the 
feeling  is  the  same.  Such,  I  doubt  not,  the  Highlands 
once  were:  it  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  they  have 
lost  what  the  former  have  preserved. 

But  this  subjed;  deserves  another  word  or  two; 
though  I  am  not  going,  like  a  German  Professor,  to  give 
you  a  treatise  on  hospitality,  commencing  with  Adam  or 
Abraham.  If  there  was  an  ancient  Highland  hospitality, 
as  we  are  assured,  it  must  have  been  founded  on  the  same 
feelings  as  among  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  or  a  part  of 
that  habh  which  prevailed  among  these  people;  with 
whom  it  was  equal  to  sacrilege,  as  Tacitus  says,  to  shut 
the  door  on  a  stranger.  This  is  the  hospitality  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  Orientals  in  general; 
among  whom  it  was  a  practice,  and  in  times  not  barba- 
rous, even  to  wash  the  stranger's  feet.  I  need  not  quote  a 
Divine  remonstrance  in  proof  of  this  custom.  Nor  was 
it  limited  to  rank.  In  Atheneeus,  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus  King  of  Sicily  conduct  Dcedalus  to  the  bath. 
If  the  Highlanders  boast  that  they  did  not  ask  the 
stranger's  name,  equally  polite,  as  I  formerly  remarked, 
'are  the  American  tribes  and  the  Arabs :  aiid  Ht^mer,  in 
speaking  of  Nausicaa,  and  elsewhere,  also  notices  that 
the  name  was  not  asked  till  after  the  repast ;  because  the 
security  of  the  guest  had  then  been  established  by  the 
libation ;  by  the  bread  and  salt  and  wine.  Yet  it  does 
not  very  clearly  appear  how  the  ancient  Highlanders 
could  have  exercised  miich,  of  this  general  hospitality, 
when  almost  ievery  clan  was  ait  feud  with  another:  and 
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hotr  they  treated  gtrangers  who  had  the  misfertmie  to 
come  among  theiDi  is  well  known  from  Tariont  talet^ 
never  contradicted,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  notice 
hereafter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  that  barbarous  hospitality, 
as  it  has  been  called,  which  it  is  admitted  that  commerce 
and  civilization  destroy ;  to  the  vast  comfort  of  all  par- 
ties. Yet  it  was  not  thus  destroyed  in  civilized  Ghreece 
and  Rome,  even  in  the  latest  and  worst  of  times;  and, 
among  their  many  faults  of  social  life,  these  people  may 
well  claim  the  praise  of  an  hospitality  as  little  known  to 
Highlanders  as  to  Lowlanders  or  Englishmen.  The 
Greeks  founded  Hospitia.  Alexander,  on  this  subject, 
says  that  all  good  men  are  relations.  iElian  relates  a  Iipr 
of  Lucania  by  which  those  who  refused  admittance  tp  a 
stranger  after  sun-set  were  fined.  It  is  in  no  very  good 
period  of  Greece  that  Lucian  goes  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  house  of  a  noted  miser,  where,  never- 
theless, he  and  his  servant  are  warmly  received  and  a 
good  supper  provided  for  him ;  where  he  is  pressed  to 
stay,  and  dares  not  even  accept  another  invitation  lest  he 
should  ofiend  his  host.  This  was  Greek  hospitality.  The 
Romans  even  exceeded  them.  They  also  founded  Hos- 
pitia ; :  and.all  strangers  were  received  and  feasted  indis^ 
criminately  during  the  Lectisternia.  Livy  calls  that  law 
an  execrable  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  by 
which  the  Acheeans  refused  to  receive  any  Macedonian. 
All  the  great  families  of  Rome,  as  is  well  known,  made  it 
their  boast  to  receive  all  those  who  were  recoinmended  to 
them,  strangers  as  well  as  friends;  and  Cicero  warmly 
'.  praises  this  practice,  particularly  as  it  regarded  foreigners. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  Roman  cities  and  towns.  Cicero 
also  calls  the  King  of  the  Gods  Jupiter  hospitalis;  be- 
sides which,  all  strangers  and  guests  were  under  the 
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cor#  of  Aa  Dii  vidte,  Yeniif,  HkmrvjeiyCMtory  Polhix; 
^ui  HerciikMu  Snch  was  RoiKiim  boa|i«|{iMty  :  web  wm 
Greek  boipilaUlljr.  This  adboute  of  no  disp«l9 ;  it  wao 
the  virtue  of  civilized  not  of  barbarous  life. 

Bot  9&e9  aJU  ib#  kw  (tf  eitil  life  is,  that  be  who  eats 
h»  nd^^Ubour'a  dinMr  gives  au  equivalent^  at  least,  m 
bit  societjs  politeness  says  that  be  oonfets  the  fevour; 
and  really,  iii  the  H^lancb,  politeness  apart^  be  wbo 
lias  seen  notbii^  but  calves  and  stots  and  drovers  for 
ajx  mootltt,  gitina  somelluog  0U>re  than  m  equivalent  for 
bis  mutton  aod  Us  kindness,  in  the  visk  of  the  unlucky 
and  ill-advised  stranger  wbo  gives  up  his  time  and  his 
ffeedom  for  a  dinper.  But  I  have  another  word  yet  td 
WB^  in  defence  of  the  hospitality  of  the  lower  classes  of 
I%hlanderB,  if  others  have  not  found  it  what  I  have.  If 
it  has  been  diniiusbed  by  die  money  whieb  Englisb  tra* 
vellers  lavish,  often  grumbling  and  lavisditngat  the  same 
time,  and  if  die  Highlanders  h»ve  thus  adopted,  in  too 
many  phcee^  the  maxim  of  ^  no  penny  no  pateraester/' 
so  it  has  be^i  checked  by  tbe  frequency  of  visitors  in 
these  latter  days.  Thus  it  may  have  beeoBM  an  inconve-^ 
nience ;  as  it  has  become  less  needed,  from  the  establish-! 
meat  of  inns :  wbile  it  has  naturally  also  withdrawn  ilseUl 
as  these  visits  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  Most.of  all,  per^* 
haps,  it  has  soffered  from  the  supercilioiK  manners  and 
the  affectation  of  superior  wealth  and  superiority  of  all 
kinds^  too  common  with  the  swarms  of  idle  and  pert 
young  men,  often  vulgar  cockneys  and  students,  who  visit 
this  country,  and  who,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  man* 
ners  and  feelings  of  the  people,  display  conduct  alike  con-^ 
temptuous  and  contemptible.  The  Highlander  is  acute 
in  bis  judgment,  of  sense  and  of  manners  equally;  and 
his  own  manners,  though  bis  coat  be  bare  and  bis  boiuie 
darky  might  often  shame  those  who  lack  down  on  him  with 
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this  oaiTOivir.bred  assamption  of  superiority.  T&e  kMk 
pitality  of  tke  poorest  Highlander  is  tbe  gtft  of  firiendk- 
sliip,  as  well  as  of  respect ;  and  if  it  is  mt  Aat  of 
eqaality,  it  will  not  bear  neglect,  any  niore  duit  it  expects 
payment.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  isdiourd  learn  to  ve;* 
tire  within  itself:  but  he  who  will  sit  down  by  the  Am 
with  tbe  wives  and  grandmoth^m,  listen,  whether  be 
understands  it  or  not,  to  the  price  of  caltle,  notice  Urn 
children,  and  answer  the  questions  which  nay  be  asked^ 
without  choosing  to  isaagine  that  they  are  the  produce  of 
ibipeltinence,  will  be  thought  a  ^fine  man''  and  a  ^good 
gentleman  f^  nor  will  he  be  in  any  danger  of  sufiermg 
an  infringisment  of  his  imaginary  dignity.  He  who  is 
thus  flu*  the  gentleman  be  would  fain  hope,  may  traTcA 
from  the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  this  country,  irom  dvis 
Mull  of  Cantyre  to  Gape  Hath,  wheneTcr  he  pleases; 
and  l^ill  b^ve  little  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  hos- 
pitality among  the  Highland  people. 

X  suppose,  by  this  time,  that  you  will  have  cbssed  me 
with  the  **  friends  of  the  people/'  I  can  only  say^  witb 
Mr.  Shandy,  Dinah  is  my  aunt,  I  respect  Plato,  and  sd 
on.  I  ought  now,  like  Gay,  who  gives  ihe  moral  first 
and  the  fable  afterwards,  to  add  the  illustrations.  On  the 
negative  side,  that  might  prove  worse  than  the  business 
of  the  leeks  and  cabbages  and  Berigonium :  the  good 
will  come  to  light  here  and  there.  Nevertheless  I  will 
give  you  the  journal  of  one  day ;  because  it  produced 
that  effect  whidi  lawyers  like  you  love,  of  leaving  judg- 
ment suspended.    Besides,  it  is  characteristic. 

Did  you  yourself  not  say,  in  the  account  of  Crichton 
(Jastle^  that  the  days,  lamented  days,  were  gone,  when,  if 
a  stranger  passed  over  the  lands  of  a  Chief  without  pre- 
senting himself  at  tbe  castle  to  do  homage  or  ask  per- 
mission, he  was  clapped  into  tbe  dungeon-pit  till  it 
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pleased  the  toads  to  ddrour  him.    No  sach  thing,  mf 
very  good  Sir  Walter.     I  was  about  to  traverse  the 
sablime  territories  of  the  great  Mac  Mhic  Jan  Roy  Vohr, 
situated  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Gemotes,  or  Carini,  or  Cerones,  or  Carnoriac^,  it  matters 
not,  when  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  pass  his  house 
without  waiting  on  him,  or  affronting  him.    I  pleaded 
igboranceof  the  Great  Grandson  of  the  Great  Red  John, 
and  many  another  plea;  in  vain.    Less  courageous  how- 
ever than  William  Tell,  I  at  length  submitted  to  make  my 
bow  to  the  governor's  hat.    I  rode  on,  I  passed  the  wolds, 
I  stood  on  the  narrow  esplanade  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  solid  walls  and  the  draw-bridge;   the  pon- 
derous bell  was  in  my  hand,  as  the  Giant  himself  issued 
from  the  portal.    Homage  being  duly  paid,  and  fame 
having  outrun  my  own  speed,  I  was  received  with  all  due 
state  and  magniiScence.     The  anciebt  hospitality  was 
.  modernized,  it  is  true ;.  but  we  cannot  be  alive  now  and 
three  hundred  years  ago  at  the  same  time.    But  the  hour 
soon  came,  since  it  came  next  day,  for  me  to  take  leave  of 
the  Great  Grandson  of  the  Great  Red  John.    It  blew  a 
gale  of  wind,  it  rained  torrents,   all  the  rivers  were 
swollen  and  impassable,  (there  were  no  bridges  you  will 
please  to  recollect,  as  this  was  **  sixty  years  since,")  and 
to  add  to  all  these  evils,  there  was  a  sea-ferry  between 
this  castle  and  that  of  the  next  Baron,  without  a  horse- 
boat,  a  mile  broad,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
waves  and  the  gale.    I  very  humbly  stated  these  diffi- 
culties.   **  Was  it  possible  to  pasis  all  these  obstructions." 
**  I  think — ^yes — probably  you  may."      And   if  I  am 
drowned  or  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  heath,  it  seems  to  con- 
cern thee  very  little,  most  worthy  descendant  of  the 
Great  Jan  Roy.      I  rode  off;  manfully  determined  to  go 
and  sleep  at  the  Great  Red  John's  inn.    But  as  I  turned 
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aa  angle  of  the  road,  the  very  vision  himvelf  stood  before 
me.  I  wheeled  to  the  right  about,  and  left  Mhic  Mac 
«fan  Roy  Yohr  to  ruminate  on  bis  own  dignity.  The 
Mic  Macs  of  North  America  would  not  have  put  a  wolf  out 
of  doors  in  such  a  day.  I  arrived  at  a  river:  it  was  rolling 
a  torrent;  impassable ;  as  the  great  Jan  Roy  well  knew. 
I  espied  a  house  and  rodcf  up  to  it.  I  was  ushered  into 
a  gopdty  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  just 
dined.  I  was  pressed  to  dine-^o  stay  all  night— to  take 
wine— -whisky— -every  thing.  My  name  was  not  even 
asked.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed.  They  would  be 
delighted  if  I  staid ;  but  it  was  no  kindness  to  detain  me 
to  my  own  inconvenience.  This  was  true  Highland  land :, 
why  is  it  not  always  so  ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  that 
so  it  always  is. 

They  showed  me  a  ford ;  the  ford  was  passed,  and  I 
arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  very  ferry  itself.  The  long 
rolling  swell  of  the  western  ocean,  whitened  by  the  gale, 
was  roaring  into  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  channel; 
it  was  a  frightful  sea.  Is  it  here  that  I  am  to  swim  my 
horse,  thou  great  Mhic  Mac.  I  looked  in  the  pony's  face  % 
he  was  unappalted :  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  ignorant  of 
futurity.  But  I  was  directed  to  some  Mac  or  other  f  so 
that  I  settled  with  myself  to  be  invited  for  the  night  and 
to  swim  for  it  in  the  morning.  It  proved  a  she  Mac# 
^  Every  body  is  welcome  here  that  comes  from  the  great 
Jan  Roy,"  said  the  lady.  And  why  not  for  my  own  sake 
and  distressed,  thought  I;  call  you  this  hospitality. 
*^  This  letter  desires  me  to  get  you  across  the  ferry,"  said 
the  statdy  dame.-— ^  True;  but  I  do  not  think  the  ferry 
is  passable  to-night,  Madam ;  it  blows  bard,  and  there  is 
a  great  sea  in  the  Firth." — ^**0h,  ne'er  ye  mind,  Donald  is 
canny  and  your  horse  can  swim."— *^  Yes,  but  as  he  is 
nol  my  own,  I  think  I  would  rather  try  to-morrow."--* 
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^  Jan  itoy  desires  me  to  put  ye  across  the  fen-y^'^-idMiM 
the  iiiflexible  vassal  of  the  gre^t  Mac  Mhio^atiBoy  Vohr. 
^  Here,  lassie,  rin  awa  down  to  the  shore  and  4ell  BonuM 
get  his  eoble — ^there  is  a  stranger  from  Jan  Roy  and  be 
teaun  put  hifh  owre  the  fen^v"  The  cdble  jast  held 
*myself  and  the  boatman ;  the  sea  Imiled  and  bcoke  along 
^he  Firth— a  rope' was  knoUed  round  the  neck  of  the  gal- 
lant grey^  who  pawed  and  snorted  like  a  porpoise,  piuC- 
fingoutof  his  distended  Bostrils  a  shower  of  wind  and 
water.  <<flaud  Mm  weel  up/'  said  Donald,  ^' hand  Urn 
up^  man^'^tfaou  art  food  for  the  fishes,  thought  I^^puff 
away,  my  brave  boy.  I  let  go  the  last  ounce  of  breath 
.which  I  had  reserved  for  the  eatastrophe  of  this  adven- 
ture, .as  we  came  into  an  eddy  of  smoother  water.  Why 
this  Baronial  Red  John  with  his  villain<Nis  pronomewB 
«nd  cognomens  would  have  turned  King  Lear  himself 
4Hlt  in  tlie  storm,  had  he  been  his  own  father;  atid  the 
*sbe  imp  his  vassal  would  have  set  the  foxhounds  aft^ 
ilka  too,  had  she  been  ordered.  But  this  was  ^^  sixty 
years  since,''  and  we  must  suppose  that  tbings  wre  im- 
proved. 

They  improved  in  a  few  hours.  As  I  nsranted  'a  great 
'dreary  hill,  the  tirick  heavy  douds  rolled  in  from  the 
"o^an,  while  a  duurcoloured  gtefim  4Btreamed  through 
their  lower  edges,  as,  becoming  g^raduaHy  more  and  «iore 
indefinite,  they  mardied  on,  swift  yet  sil^ent^  otver  the 
broad  sea.  In  a  minirte  alt  was  tbtdc  rain  and  dark  wist'; 
•and  vHien  I  had  passefd  the  «iimiiiit  of  the  moontain  I 
^)ould  oriy  know  that  I  was  descending,  but  into  what  I 
fcnew  not ;  since  all,  about,  above,  t«d  helow^  was  storm 
^nd  cloud  and  darkliess.  It  might  be  the  sea :  the  cKfs 
were  all  around  me,  and  I  heard  its  sullen  Tomr  against 
them,  'Contending  ^rith  the  pattering  of  ^  rain  a^d  the 
whifiMling  of  the  wind  'along  the  heath.    On  -.  a  sudden  mj 
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l|org^  f^ad^  ^  dead  stop.  It  is  the  edge  of  the  cliff-— it  is 
4  gate^said  the  horse,  as  he  pushed  it  off  its  rude  support 
with  ^is.  nose.  *^  Who  is  th^re/'  said  the  most  welcomes 
ypice  that  ever  saluted  the  ears  of  benighted  mortal^ 
**  I  h^re  a  letter'*-— "  Never  mipd  your  letter,  come  in  out 
pf  the  shower/'  And  now  having  given  you  the  mor^I 
f^nd  ii\§  fable,  I  lea:ve  you  ^nd  Mr*  Humboldt  to  sweep 
^  genqra)  conclusions  Here  the  ^c^ie  treipbl^  on  its 
balance.  I  throw  in  the  potatoe  kettle  of  my  Hysfker 
friend,  apd  it  com^s  down  with  a  bounce.  Thus  the 
bii]|^ce  is  favourable:  but  to  conclude  universally  e^thf^r 
way,  is  to  commit  the  old  fault  of  drawing  national,  wit{^- 
Q^t  ^  sufBcient  attention  to  personal,  character^ 

North  Uii^t  is  the  sole  property  of  Lord  Mac^oj^lc^, 
^nd  having  been  allotted  according  to  the  modern  sy^i- 
t^m  of  crofting,  it  presents  an  air  of  comfort  vjiich  ^e 
,\f}o\  for  ii}  vain  where  thii^  system  has  not  yet  beei^  est^- 
t^Ji^IlLed*  The  culture  lies  chiefly  toward  the  west  side, 
wh^jre  fbe  mj^  is  dry  and  sandy  and  the  grppnd  undfila- 
Jj^g.  A  large  portion  of  it  is^  a  fla|  black  bog,  inter- 
spei;sed  with  lakes  and  pool$  like  Benbecqla,  and  inter- 
cepted by  the  sea  in  such  a  manner  that  prqb^bly  mojre 
than  one  thijrd  pf  the  area  is  water.  The  great  inlets  of 
J^och  MacpJ^iajl,  Lpch  Eport,  and  Loch  Maddy,  with  their 
e^(;^Q9^ve  r^unifications,  pcpupy  the  c^ief  part  of  the 
watery  sjirface.  Fi;pm  H^yal,  as  far  as  the  eye  cap  well 
i^ch,  tbe  whole  appefti^s  an<9  uniform  flat^  in  which  the 
black  land  and  the  bright  yater  are  sp  equally  intejr- 
n^ixed,  |tbat  it  is  difficnlt  to  say  whicl^  predominates.  As 
there  are  not  less  than  a  h,ui^ed  squfire  miles  of  this  in- 
extricable labyrinth,  all  pt  <^^ce  detailed  as  in  ^  map 
under  the  eye,  it  is  easy  to  infa^ipe  what  a  istran^e  sight 
ip  presents.  Th^  briyiancy  of  the  wat^r  pro|b||Eibly  causes 
th^  portion  to  appeig^  gr^er  th^n  it  really  is*    Up.^c- 
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customed  to  objects  of  this  character  on  a  large  scale, 
the  first  impressioD  is  that  of  looking  at  some  little  por- 
tion of  a  flat  heath  after  a  day's  rain,  when  the  tufts  of 
grass  and  rushes  are  swimming  or  insulated  among  the 
dripping  channels  that  surround  them.  Even  when  the 
vastness  of  the  whole  scene  produces  a  conviction  of  the 
fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  we  see  great 
lakes  stored  with  fi^b,  and  arms  of  the  sea  which  boats 
can  navigate. 

While  the  deep  incisions  of  the  sea  extend  far 
into  the  country,  ramifying  into  a  thousand  branches, 
the  intermediate  flat  is  crowded  with  uncountable  lakes, 
some  fresh,  and  others  occasionally  admitting  salt  water. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  eye  to  attempt  to  discover  what  is 
a  lake  and  what  an  inlet;  and  I  need  not  say  that 
North  Uist  is  here  impassable  by  any  ingenuity.  All 
this  brown  land  is  low  and  boggy,  producing  some 
miserable  herbage  in  summer,  but,  in  winter,  the  pro- 
perty of  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  sea  gulls,  to  whom 
a  great  part  of  Lord  Macdonald's  estate  is  thus  con- 
signed rent  free.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  sinu- 
osities of  these  sea  lochs,  is  better  understood  from  the 
survey  of  Loch  Maddy,  the  general  area  of  which  is 
contained  within  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles, 
while  the  lineal  measure  of  its  outline  is  two  hundred* 
As  these  quiet  seas  are  particularly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  sea  weeds.  North  Uist  forms  the  most  valuable 
'kelp  estate  in  the  Highlands ;  its  maritime  returns  being, 
I  believe,  as  considerable  as  its  terrestrial.  The  mean 
annual  produce  of  Loch  Maddy  alone,  is  300  tons ;  a 
quantity  that  requires  7200  tons  of  weed:  that  of  the 
whole  island,  is  about  1400. 

North  Uist,  like  all  the  Long  Island,  is  noted  for  the 
pecsMKF  excellence  of  its  peat.    It  is  here  so  ocmipact  as 
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to  be  unaffected  by  water  when  once  driedy  very  dense 
and  heavy,  and  baming  with  a  glow  of  heat  and  a  bright 
flame  almost  equal  to  coal,  so  as  nearly  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  other  light  in  the  cottages.  The  depth 
is  also  very  great,  varying  from  ten  even  to  twenty  feet. 
The  superior  quality  arises  from  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
and  the  climate,  whence  follows  the  thorough  decompo- 
sition of  the  vegetables  from  which  it  is  formed.  Not- 
withstanding  all  the  contradictory  matter  that  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  the  long-winded  volumes  which 
have  been  written  on  this  most  simple  subject,  I  hope  X 
need  scarcely  tell  you  that  peat  is  the  produce  of  vege- 
tables, decomposed,  not  putrified.  Hence  it  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  regions  and  situations  that  are  moist  and  not 
of  too  high  a  temperature.  It  may  be  formed  of  any 
plant  whatever  that  will  grow  and  die  in  such  places,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  produce  of  trees  only,  as  has  been 
often  said.  In  the  seats  of  ancient  forests,  it  is  often 
found,  partially  formed  at  least,  if  not  entirely,  from 
decayed  wood :  but  it  is  far  more  common  in  low  marshy 
grounds,  and  on  the  borders  of  lakes  where  trees  never 
grew,  and  it  occurs  also  in  the  wet  parts  of  mountain 
declivities  and  open  moorlands,  as  well  as  in  flat  or 
marshy  tracts  on  the  sea  shore.  It  is  also  subject  to  be 
transferred  ft'om  place  to  place  when  in  a  fluid  state ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  distinguished  into  varieties,  to  which 
may  be  applied  the  names  of,  mountain,  forest  marsh, 
lake,  maritime,  and  transported  peat. 

Peat  is  always  more  compact  below  than  above, 
because  the  decomposition  of  the  plants  is  there  most 
complete :  it  grows,  not  because  it  is  a  living  substance, 
as  has  been  idly  said,  but  because  the  plants  which  pro- 
duce it  are  always  growing;  the  annuals  dying  to  be 
reproduced  from  seeds,  the  perennials  shedding,  at  every 
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H6  sVm  *(kh^si!l^  atta^  th*h«felVefe  tb  it;Wttd  noVir 
iWk  ihk  ik  utfdbr^tdod,  tiie  ^ainefd  sut4v!;e  is^tcfhfidVe^  ^d 
ag'aSh  Veplaiccfd  bn  'Aktbf  th6  cavity  ^heube  ft  has  beefe 
kng.  In  land  i^  ftrmed  %^  t6  j^emritife  tcSn^  'drahred,  ft 
fs firth:  iTbtherwise3^^bnifesasetoi-flaid  p^^e  or  jsdft 
h6g.  itik  frdm  tbfs  (batis6  iMt  teach  fe^ogfe  afre  rkre  ifa  ihe 
WghMxtds^  and  almost  always  bf  small  extent  j  thiefb^m 
i^^hb  cotiikry  fn  ^enefal,  befeg  i^ch  as  tb  admftof  fts 
^asy  drainage.  It  is  from  these  ^id  bogs  that  th^  cfrtipj. 
tiohs,  sttbh^^s  iliat  of  Sblway  Sidss  titiSi  thh  i^ed^nt  i^ntes  in 
lirblatdy  proceed;  ^nd  tfa't^  {i/^at  bct^asibnaliy  iSnd^  fts 
iray  to  places  whefe  ft  Voatd  nbt  have  ^rot^n. 

Mbuhtifin  peat,  ifforitfedoh  the  decNnti^^  of  hfAls, 
br,  what  aihoubts  ib  the  isatne  thing,  bb  dry  indorlti^ds^ 
is  rarely  moi'e  thkn  k  fobt  in  dejith,  and  frequendy 
hot  many  inches.  It  is  gerii^railly  of  an  iiifcompkcttbx- 
ture,  and  often,  very  imperfect;  contahiing  a  Iktge'piro- 
poi^on  of  half  decomposed  vegetables.  Frbmfts  statbof 
drainage,  it  is  generally  easy  to  bring  it'intb  doHivatida:; 
bat  its  fertility  is  much  Regulated  by  %e  extent  bffts  de- 
coniposition  and  by  the  fineness  and  la^city  of  its  texture. 
The  plants  Vhich  form  ft,  ^re  chiefly  the  nsuaflhbathii 
and  rushes  of  these  soils.  Wh^re  Forest  peat  is  pure,  ft 
lis  easily  ^ktioirn  by  its  flaky  te!xture,  eVen  if  there  sliduld 
be  no  roots  or  fragments  of  trees  present.  Thb  wood  is 
commonly  that  of  fir;  sometimes  ^Iso,  birch,  alder,  sCnd 
oak.  But,  in  general,  this  ^eat  is  of  a  milled  quality; 
being  foi^med  bbnjointly,  of  the  fragmedts  and  trunks  of 
'  trees,  and  of  the  plants  which  grblv  under  their  shadoof 
have  succeeded  on  the  swampy  spots  whibh  usually  fbflbw 
the  (le^tructibh  bf  a  VooIJ  in  a  mountainoiii^  Country. 
Marsh  peat  is  aniong  the  most  noted,  both  for  its  e^ctent 
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wd(  deptb^  and  because  it  includes  some  of  the  largest 
tracts  which  have  been  brought  iato  cvltivatioD.  Our 
moit  extensire  Mosses  may  be  ranked  in  this  diyision  | 
and  it  is  in  this  variety  that  the  pale  moss,  the  Sphagnum^ 
which  has  been  ignorantly  supposed  the  only  source  of 
peat|  sometimes  performs  a  conspicuous  part.  All  the 
plants  of  wet  soils,  however,  forming  a  long  list  with 
whidi  I  need  not  trouble  you,  conspire  towards  its  pro- 
duction* It  is  in  this  kind  that  the  whole  progress  from 
the  living  vegetable  lo  the  very  copnpact  and  inorganic 
p^»t  is  most  easily  traced,  and  from  which  the  niost  satis* 
factory  Evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  whole  process  is 
dbtainedh  Marsh  peat  afford^  also  the  greatest  supply 
ted  the  best  kind  of  fuel. 

In  nature,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  Lake 
peat  from  that  of  mn^^bes ;  bec^sQ  a  marsh  is  oftep  the 
osttsequepce  of  the  filling  of  a  lak9;  so  that,  in  the  end^ 
the  two  become  united.  Bat  in  the  early  stage,  the  dif- 
iWence  is  apparent  enough;  while  the  process,  in  this 
ease^  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  commences  on  the 
shaUow  Murgiius,  and  generally  at  the  mouths  of  the 
estuarieS)  by  means  of  the  subaquatic  plants,  Scirpus, 
Subulma,  liobelia,  and  many  others.  I)eposits  of  gravel 
and  UMid  acceleraite  the  shoaling  of  the  water,  so  that  reeds 
and  rushes  find  a  lodgment;  and  thus,  in  no  longtime, 
aaelid  beg,  or,  in  some  eases,  a  turfy  one,  tak^s  the  place 
of  tlie  water,  and  the  lake  is  converted  into  land.  The 
4tfSereit  stages  of  this  process  may  easily  be  seen  at  the 
entrances  of  the  rivers  into  all  our  great  lakes;  and  no 
where  perhaps  more  advantageously  than  at  Loch  Tumel, 
srbere  it  is  visible  that  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  has 
diiis  bemi  recovered  from  the  water.  In  n^any  places,  as 
at  the  Lochs  of  .the  Lowes,  the  result  is,  to  separa^  one 
lake  into  im^ ;  and  this  hfippeos  especially  w|ie».'  a  stream 
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is  received  at  the  side*  In  a  similar  manBer.may  a 
maritime  inlet  be  conrerted  into  a  fresh-water  lake;  as 
I  have  pointed  out  in  preceding  parts  of  these  letters* 
Under  varying  circumstancesi  that  land  may  be  a  mea« 
dow  instead  of  a  peat  moss.  Thus,  among  many  other 
modes,  does  nature  contract  the  range  of  her  aquatic 
creation  to  extend  tfas^t  of  her  terrestrial  one*  Hence 
also  it  is  that  beds  of  marl  are  so  often  found  beneath 
peat.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  shell  fish  that  once 
inhabited  the  water;  and  thus,  where  they  are  found, 
we  may  be  «ure  that  the  peat  bog  was  once  the  seat  of  a 
lake*  The  same  considerations  may  often  lead  to  the 
valuable  discovery  of  marl  where  it  was  not  suspected. 
Wherever  a  flat  peat  moss  is  included  in  a  basin  and 
gives  passage  to  a  river,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 
formerly  a  lake;  and,  on  digging,  marl  beds  will  often 
be  found  beneath  it,  or  interstralified  with  the  peat,  and 
occasionally  with  gravel*  This  is  a  valuable  pieceof  know- 
ledge to  agriculturists,  though  it  has  been  entirely  over- 
locked  by  the  voluminous  and  eudless  writers  who  have 
gone  on  to  this  day  puzzling  this  very  simple  subject* 

The  formation  of  Maritime  peat  is  analogous  to  that  of 
lake  peat;  and  the  effects  are  also  analogous;  the  result . 
of  the  shoaling  being,  first  a,  salt  marsh,  and  lastly  a 
meadow*  The  foundation  is  often  laid  by  the  Zostera,  some- 
times by  the  common  sea  weeds ;  and  the  process  is  con- 
tinued by  the  semi-dnaritime  inhabitants  of  salt  marshes, 
till  the  land  is  finally  raised  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea, 
so  as  to  become  a  meadow.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
whole  process  through  all  its  stages  can  be  more  easily 
traced  than  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  above  Culross :  it  is  also 
visible  in  Loch  Tarbet ;  and,  at  some  future  day,  Barra 
and  Yatersa  will  thus  become  united*  In  Holland,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  the  common  submarine 
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Fuci  4ire  a  frequent  liigTedieiit  of  peat.  Tnoisported  peat 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  yery  perfeot  nature,  beoanse  k 
can  only  be  fluid  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  a 
powdery  matter  through  water,  it  abounds  in  the  mnr- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  forms  deep  and  exten- 
sive trembling  bogs.  In  Scotland  it  is  rare,  and. gene^ 
rally  confined  to  small  spots ;  the  casual  receptacles  of 
water  draining  from  massea  of  Mountain  peat. 

As  I  have  suppressed  the  botany  of  peat,  so  I  must 
be  brief  r<especting  its  chemistry  and  geology.  Yet,  as 
a  subject  still  unexplained,  it  desenres  a  few  words, 
though  somewhat  out  of  the  bounds  of  my  agreement. 
Yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  being  so  rigid,  when  even 
our  ladies  are  now  chemists  and  geologists.  I  fear  it  is  but 
a  bad  compliment  to  them  to  shun  all  the  ^  hard  words."  > 

By  the  action  of  water  on  the  vegetable  matter,  a  por<p 
tion  of  the  hydrogen  is  dissipated,  and  the  xesult  i»a  new 
compound  of  Hydrogen  and  Carbon.  It  is  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  fire ;  of  which  roasted  coffee  is  an  exfonple. 
Thus  the  Papyri  of  Herculaneum  have  been  **  roasted  **  or 
carbonized,  by  water,  not  by  fire :  they  are  in  the  state 
of  peat.  The  exact  nature  of  this  change  is  easily  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  analysis.  There  is  here  an  approxima* 
tion.  to  the  conditi<m  of  bitumen,  and  thus  to  coal :  but  it  ul 
no  more.  When  forests,  or  peat  of  far  higher  antiquity, 
are  found  atgreater  depths  in  the  earthy  the  bitaminiza^ 
tion  is  well  marked,  though  still  incomplete.  The  an- 
tiquity is  proved  by  the  strata  that  lie  above,  and  the 
substance  is  then  Lignite;  including  Cologne  earth, 
Bovey  coal,  and  Jet.  This  substance  may  be  considered 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  coal,  or  a  transition  between  the 
two,  retaining  the  vegetable  forms.  The  last  diange  is 
to  Coal.  This,  in  a  similar  manner,  is  proved  to  be  a 
substance  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  Lignite.   And  that 
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gQdi  is  its  origtoy  is  ako  fH^Ted/geoiogically,  by  tbeeluiet 
resemUaDce  of  jte  dispontton  among  the  atrata*  to  tliat 
of  peat  amobg  bedsof  saad  asd  marU  HHd  by  tbe  cer- 
tainty tbat  it  baa  been  formed  tmd^  fresh  water  and 
in  marshes;  as  it  coniaiiis  only  fresb-wat^r  shells  and 
terrestrial  vegetables.  It  is  proved  .ebemicallyi  becauae 
by  mere  change  of  form,  jet  becomes  coaK  Coal  beds 
are  therefore  the  peat  mosses  of  an  ancient  world.  I  leave 
yon  to  hatch  ibis  egg  into  a  quarto  volome. 

To  this  quintessence  of  the  natural  history  q(  peat^ 
I  taiay  add  a  sketch  as  simple  res{iecting  its  agricaltore; 
an  object  of  such  importance,  that  it  is  perhaps  no  von-» 
der  if  it  has  been  detailed  in  as  many  volumes  as  it  might 
hate  been  contamed  in  words.  After  the  innunaefable 
experimeiilB  tfiat  have  been  made,  and  the  endless  tMa- 
tises  that  have  been  written,  the  whole  question  resolyes 
itself  into  Akk  It  am  bear  no  €rops  if  it  is  wet,  it  will 
give  no  passage  to  the  roots  of  plants  if  it  is  coaqpact« 
The  femedies  are  aimple :  draining  and  loosening.  If 
wet,  dmtning  is  the  first  reqiusite ;  not  only  for  the  most 
obvious  reasoa,  but  to  admit  the  tread  of  animals  and  the 
psHMK^  of  the  plough.  Wet  or  dry,  it  most  be  pulverised, 
and,  farther,  pveserved  in  thatatate,  or  its  fertility  ceases. 
These  are  the  bases  of  the  system :  how  they  are  to  be 
.eflboted  and  at  what  expense,  depend  on  the  climate  and 
aitnsliOB.  Am  to  the  lelbcts  of  manure,  lime,  clay,  and 
aand,  they  «re  easfly  nndentood.  Where  they  do  not 
menely  operato  in  opening  the  soil,  their  utHity  may  he 
j«asoned  of  on  g^eral  agricidtnral  pris^les :  in  the  fens 
tof  Ely,  no  manmre,  except  occasional  burning,  is  ever 
Inquired. 

Though  you  ahonU  care  little  about  such  matters,  it 
is  a  mere  act  of  gcatitude  to  bestow  a  few  lines  on  that 
which  lias  m  <^n  befrfended  us  att^  in  these  cold  and 
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dri{i|>h^  i^e^ieni^    The  yery  siglvt  i)f  a  peat  stack  warms 
tbe  hearty  and  wIfbii  I  "see  the  ^eat  #all  of  bfeiskHbtieks 
Vii^ely  pil^d  abd  si^ttared^  I  SgvtTB  to  inyttelf  tht  Diatiy 
bbutsandMlaysof  ecMofb^t)  whiob,  €»  the  logicians  saj, 
tite  Mg^  wiAin  kj  ^  m  posit^e/^    As  it  telatte  to  the 
agtieitltttral  ^cOAotty  of  the  islands,  aad  ibdeed  of  the 
Highlaads  in  gaaeral,  the  quei^on  of  peat  assumes  ra«- 
f^^  a  gtavt^f  cs^ti   It  is  the  «ole  article  of  fbel,  an  I  ne^ 
nearoely  say,  and  th«  iftonsomption  of  it  is  very  great* 
I^dependenlSy  ef  the  d^aand  tor  cookei^yv  the  dimate 
i^ii^ers  fire  ^Imoi^  as  necessary  in  smnaier  as  in  wiiiter. 
^Pskyngihe  ctRmt1^y  tlir-ooghout,  the  supply  may  be  coa-^ 
«idered  as  itieikbaustible ;  yet  soiae  ntandsysnch  ^  Tirey, 
KSdiimhj  Ima,  mH  M«ck,  iabtmr  under  serioos  incdtore- 
niences  from  the  want  of  it.  This  defect  adds  consideraMy 
to  1^  «i&pettses  <ef  tbe  tenant,  and  conseqaently  detracts 
fvmk  tte  tadm  ^f  trite  land.    But  though  p^iA  is  Ibund  at 
almcmt  %viefry  knm^s  door,  we  mnm  not  consider  it  as  ob<- 
lain^  for  %oMiiag.    Tl^e  labour  of  cuttiifig,  carrying,  and 
%wit%,is^^  gt€f9A,l!^  thtfte  ^te  feW  placets  where  its 
value, 'fhu)9  estimated,  is  ,not  far  greats  than  that  of  imt- 
f  orted  coal  "ki  ^e^atne  places.    !n  T:irey,  wbere  ft  tnust 
^^roa^faN;  iratA  Midi  or  Airdnamurchan,  it  bad  1>eeta 
<con)iputed  Ho  <oei^  *fite  «»mes  as  much^    Bfe^e  starts  up  a 
^aiss  efpolitbians  to  argaie  for  the  importation  of  coal, 
and  for  tei^taitfatiiig^e  pleat  isyistem.    A)s  tn^tHeil  in  poU- 
tiisal  ecfoaoMy^  tbese  i^ilosophers  busy  themselres  in 
damnting  up  one  hole  wirile  the  stream  is  rtrhning  out  at 
tedther.    ftiat  sdetf^  is  ^<^^  like  an  eel ;  if  it  does  not 
^soape  you  by  %be  he^d,  it  slips  out  >^  the  tail.    Peait,  in 
fkct,  costs  nothing  to  ^itfe  in.  ten  of  those  who  bum  it ; 
€Mrd^tbus  Otte^pi^o^tiein  scorns  to  contradict  another,  sim- 
^f#y  because  Ae  pOH^raa  only  isees  out  of  one   eye. 
Uttder  the  present  divided  and  minute  agricultural  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  steady  demand  ibr  labour:  it  is  there- 
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fore  oomparaliTeiy  a  worthless  commodity,  and  the  peat, 
if  not  the  exact  wages  of  idleness,  is  the  produce  of  that 
which  can  produce  nothing  else.  Thus,  to  attempt  the 
importation  of  coal,  is  to  bring  to  market  a  commodity 
for  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  given  in  exchange,  be- 
cause there  is  no  existing  occupation  by  which  an  ex- 
changeable value  can  be  generated.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, it  has  been  proposed  by  Macddnald,  who  ought  to 
have  seen  clearer,  to  establish  a  manufacture  from  the 
peat  of  the  Long  Island,  for  exportation  to  the  islands 
where  it  is  bad  or  deficient*  Here  we  may  again  ask, 
where  is  the  price  to  be  found:  if  it  were,  the  supe- 
riority of  coal  and  the  activity  of  an  established  com* 
merce,  would  soon  drive  the  peat  manufacturers  out  of 
the  market. 

That  opulent  fiurmers,  or  graUemai  who  reside  on 
their  estates,  should  still  consume  peat,  when  the  labour 
of  making  it  is  computed  at  a  third  of  the  total  expense 
of  the  farm,  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  habit,  at 
others  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  with  respect  to  carriage  and  to  the  empl<^«- 
ment  of  cotters  and  servants  in  place  of  hired  labourers. 
'Where  this  is  remediable,  it  will  remedy  itself  in  time. 
But  in  the  mean  while,  the  small  tenants  must  go  on 
making  and  buruing  their  peats  in  the  old  way.  The 
system  of  the  Highlands  is  not  the  best  that  oould  be  de- 
sired, but  it  is  at  least  consistent*  Compulsion  is  the 
expedient  of  a  blinking  politician ;  often  of  something 
worse.  The  half^sighted  economist,  who  imagines  that 
he  can  repair  a  part  without  amending  the  whole,  acts 
like  him  who  should  set  up  to  reform  Algiers  by  giving 
it  a  Mr.  Hume  and  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
or  to  amend  the  police  of  New  Zealand  by  sending  out 
TowQsend  or  Macmanus  with  a  commission  of  <*  Corum, 
aye  and  Rotulorum''  in  his  pocket. 
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NORTH    UIST.        STONE   FORTS.       PICTS   HOUSES. 

SAND    INUNDATIONS.      ETYMOLOGIES 

OF  THE  ISLANDS. 


There  are  many  reauuns,  here  as  everywhere  else, 
of  those  Stone  Forts  commonly  called  Danish.  I  have 
rarely  noticed  them,  because  they  generally  offer  nothing 
either  to  excite  or  gratify  curiosity,  and  shall  therefore 
now  give  you  what  little  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  They  are  not  limited  either  to 
the  Islands  or  the  sea  coasts ;  but  are  found  all  over  the 
interior  of  Scotland,  and  no  where  more  abundantly  than 
through  Breaddbane,  and  thence  eastward,  and  towards 
Atholl.  This  is,  in  itself,  an  argument  against  their  merely 
Scandinavian  origin*  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  those 
which,  in  this  country,  are  found  situated  on  islands 
within  lakes,  as  some  of  them  are  in  this  very  island,  were 
of  Northern  extraction,  while  those  placed  on  eminences 
were  British  or  native  structures*  The  evidence  for  this 
opinion  is,  simply,  nothing :  and,  on  general  principles, 
there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  distinction.  Ceesar  indeed 
says  that  the  Britons  fortified  themselves  or  their  towns 
by  woods;  an  assertion  which  Giraldus  confirms  when 
he  informs  us  that  the  Irish  had  no  forts,  but  defended 
themselves  by  marshes  and  ditches*  Yet  Ceesar's  per- 
sonal knowledge  was  slender:  and  when  Giraldus  says 
that  it  was  the  Ostmen  who  built  the  forts  and  the  castles, 
be  is  only  giving  an  opinion,  not  narrating  a  fact*  Thk 
might  or  might  not  be,  fear  aught  that  he  can  prove*   As 
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every  one  must  have  a  system  of  his  own,  Spenser  says 
that  the  Danish  forts  are  round,  and  the  Saxon,  square. 
In  Ireland  they  were  called  Raths.  Ledwich,  who  must 
have  his  separate  opinion  too,  tries  to  distinguish  these 
from  the  Duns.  But  there  is  no  distinction.  The  Dun 
is  that  very  species  effort,  the  Dinas  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall. But  I  need  quote  no  more  opinions :  it  is  to  fill 
pi^es  to  no  purpose.  The  subject  being  dark,  it  might 
indeed  make  a  volume*  But  it  is  not  the  more  important 
l^ec^]lse  antiquaries  have  squabbled  abou$  it.  Pri^qisely 
the  reverse:  m  you  will  pjease  to  obsefv#  ik^t  tbis 
most  irritable  ainl  abusive  of  all  irriti^le  and  abusive 
lafses,  is  always  piost  particularly  nettlesom^,  r?ibid^  l^^l 
ill'-^nannere^,  wh^n  t|^  matters  under  contention  ar^ 
jpost  fiooci-nihilirpilaceous.  Just  aa  t^eri^  is  no  spite  li|ce 
.^t  of  the  old  maiidif  of  ^a jcountry,  village  about  th^  qis^- 
,l^y  of  SIpSf  Thi|^{W^y'9  ^\i^lf  or  tb^  ip/erits  of  riv^l 
apotbecaFi0s*  ? 

Systems  of  this  nature  are  the  syslt^is  of  attiqpfin^, 

.BQt  oi  rude  natipn3f    Buf^  they  ftre  not  th&  systema  /^f 

40ob  antiquaries  as  Roy  and  Folar4#    If  the  Britoi^  ai^l 

Pan^a  bad  b^e^  as  ha4  et^ineeip  as  thfs  antiqii^ii^,  jt^^ 

^gbt  iad^d  bi^ire  bam  Ignorwt  of  tbe  aatJif p  <>f  a 

4#ong  pout  OF  ^  defence,  and  p^W9tod  accosdp^gly  in 

systematic  arror.    T)i#  ^ey  did  ▼^y  the  places  afid 

ftHma  'Of  4bair  w^i^ka  Aqcordiiig  to  ftbie  ei^igencies  ai^d 

QStwe  of  $he  ^Eoiiad,  is  ipiof^  ^evident  to  thqs^  who  k^ow 

'4ihm  fortifioatioA,  in  tb^  fiiel4»  and  not  jn  i\ut  cloaet    I}a4 

^diey  dope  otherwise  t^i^y  wo^d  I^h^  acted  )jjps  Ijhe 

.medcn  aipgiaear  ^[bo  «)iou|id  ^^m^S^  }Me  lo  Ebi^M- 

.breitstoiiif  ^v  coaalripct^a  Keg9lf|r  p^agon  ^  ^  rocfcs 

ijf  Stklivi^,  beoaiji/ip  jt  i&  ^^ong  anpfiper  (ht  qn  4he  .spwids 

^of  Fori  George*   The  variety  ^  the  Vitrified  Forts  alop^, 

;>^d Jdie  sci^i»fifi^  militi^^y  dispofiitions  of  these,  ^re^n^- 
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oiMito  ^Bce  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  a  move 
distant,  a^d  probably  rader  race  than  thit  which  ca^eted 
the  Stone  Forts.  These,  like  others,  were  works  of  mils* 
|ary  necsssi^ ;  smd,  whether  foreigner  natire/may  be  ex*- 
pected  to  be  foand  wherever  a  defence  was  wanting  and 
a  strong  post  existed.  But  the  osages  of  ail  the  ncnrtheiii 
tribes  were  so  like,  as  were  their  weapons  and  mode  of 
warfiire,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  such  di& 
feiences  tn  their  modes  of  fbrtifioation,  or  for  imagining 
Aat,  at  this  idistant  day,  we  could  distinguish  between 
the  works  of  the  iaFsders  and  the  invaded ;  partioulaily 
wbeie,  as  in  this  ^ceuntiry,  they  became  often,  and  ftv  a 
kwg  time,  confounded  together  in  one  joint  population. 
But  enough  of  a  t^oestioo  no  less  trifling  Ihan  hopeless. 

These  buildings  are  invariably  erected  witlnmt  Hue, 
and  ccHumonly  ia  a  rude  manner,  with  raisquared  and 
ieasuri  i^ooes  of  all  shapes.  HblA  not  die  wails  jbeen  of 
fenormous  thickness,  they  must  long  ago  have  all  fiUlen 
down^  as  the  greater  number,  in  fact,  bave^  n^le  #!e 
,C<Nibal  towers,  buik  of  flat  stones  and  on  better  princi- 
ples, have  continued  entire  to  ihis  day  where  not  ruined 
hj  violence.  The  sha^pe  is  «eumonly  round  *or  oval ; 
but  where  some  particmlar  form  of  ground  vendered  a 
^epaiture  from  these  ferms  convenient,  dijey  have  iiot 
been  4Mmmed»  The  walls,  wherever  I  have  examined 
ihmo^  vary  from  ten  or  tsiRelve  even  to  eighileen  feet  in 
thickness ;  but  the  height  never  seems  to  have  much  ex- 
4^eded  that  of  a  man*  In  Isla,  one  of  diem  has  «  step, 
larbaMfuette,  within;  and  there  is  a  simitar  prevision  to 
^mm  ia  liiamore ;  but  these  are  the  only  instances  of  this 
.eonstrnction  that  Umve  seen*  In  one^or  two  cases  also, 
•Ltpmore  (Containing  one  of  the  exan^les,  there  appears 
4e  iiave  been  a  gallery  withia  the  mass  of  the  wttH,  form- 
ing an  apppoximiU)ton  to  4fae  conical  tower^  misss  this 
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ruin  was  really  a  portion  of  one  of  these  very  wori»* 
The  dimensicHis  are  infinitely  various ;  r^cbing  from  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  even  to  fifty  or  sixty,  or  more. 
In  one,  in  North  Uist,  the  small  island  on  which  it  stands, 
is  connected  by  a ^43<4id  causeway  to  the  shore;  and,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  they  occupy  the  summits  of  hills^ 
they  have  often  a  similar  access,  strongly  laid,  like  a 
Roman  road,  and  extending  for  a  considerable  way  down 
the  hill.  Some  other  variations  may  be  observed;  and 
in.  truth,  so  far  from  having  been  built  on  any  regular 
plan,  they  present  as  much  diversity  as  buildings  so  rude 
could  w^Il  do.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties, 
which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  is  that  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  divided  into  separate  apartments ;  an 
instance  of  which  occurs  in  Sky,  and  which  are  frequent 
in  Orkney.  That  they  were  often  citadels  rather  than 
military  pofi^,  intended  for  sheltering  the  families  and 
cattle,  or  other  property,  of  the  ws^rlike  tribes  of  those 
days,  seems  the  best  conclusion  that  can  be  formed,  frcim 
V  the  construction  and  the  positions  of  many  of  them, 
and  particularly  of  the  larger. 

Yet  the  small  ones  could  not  have  served  that  pur- 
pose ;  while  the  presence  of  a  banquette  implies  ofi^ensive 
rather  than  passive  defence :  and  in  truth,  misled  by  the 
rude  construction  and  circular  form,  antiquaries  have 
cpufounded  under  one  general  view  and  term,  works 
-which  seem  to  have  been  des%ned  for  various  purposes, 
and  to  have  belonged,  probably,  to  very  dijfTerent  ages ; 
just  as  they  have  introduced  confusion  into  the  circles  of 
separate  stones^  by  assigning  them  all,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, to  their  favourite  and,  thus  far,  visionary  Druids* 
This  isasttbject  that  would  demand  and  admit  of  a  sepa- 
rate discussion ;  but  that  must  be  founded,  not  on  systems 
built  under  cover  of  a  night  gown  and  slippars^  but  on  a 
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critical  examiaation  and  comparison  of  *  specimenfi.  I 
Itafe  no  room  here  to  do  for  tbe  Stone  forts  wliat  I  have 
attempted  for  the  Vitrified  ones  and  the  Pictish  towers. 
It  is  too  extensive  a  subject*  .  But  how  ftir  any  single 
theory,  either  of  their  origin  or  uses,  is  likely  to  be  vmU 
▼ersally  applicable,  may  be  judged  from  Castle  an  Dinas 
in  Corn  wall,  misrepresented  by  Borlase,  consisting  of  five 
concentric  walls,  tbe  altitude  of  which,  where  they  arie 
absolutely  complete,  is  only  six  feet,  and  where  there  is  a 
ditch,  eight ;  the  thickest  being  twenty-etght,  and  the 
internal  area  a  hundred  and  ninety-six,  with  a  stone 
causeway  like  a  Roman  road^  and  built  at  an  expense 
which,  according  to  a  regular  architectural  measure^ 
ment  and  computation^  would  amount  at  present  t# 
£80,000. 

I  may  pass  over  tbe  single  erect  stones  in  this  island, 
though  one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  presenting  the  rare 
height  of  twenty  feet.    But  it  contains  specimens  of  the 
Uaighs^  or  regular  subterranean  retreats,  and  of  another 
singular  kind  of  structure  which  Pennant  seems  to  have 
confounded  with  these.    Not  long  before  my  arrival  here, 
a  skel^on  had  been  found  in  an  erect  posture  in  one  of 
them;  tUa  tulfortunale  Celt  having  concealed  himiself 
somewhat  too  effectually.   These  hiding  placea,  used^ap- 
parently,  in  times  of  isudden  invasion,,  are  in  the  form 
of  wells,  deep'  enough  to  contain  a  man  ;   sometimes 
lined  with  stone,  but,  more  commonly,  mere  pits,  over 
which  a  turf  was  drawn  till  the  alarm  was  over.    They 
occur  also  ia  Isla  and  in  other  places;  but  from  thek* 
nature,  their  diseoyery  is  alwa;^s  the  result  of  accident,, 
and  cannot  happen  often..    The  Uaighs,  or  Picts^  houses 
as.  they  are  sometimea  called,,  are  much  more  common ;; 
and  a»  they  have  been  the  subject  of  misappreheiisio» 
and  dispute,  they  wfH  demand  a  few  words..  . 
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These  structures  are  not  strictly  sabterranean ;  the 
upper  part,  or  interior  ceiling  of  the  vault,  being,  gene* 
rally,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  or 
not  much  depressed  below  it.  If  that  were  removed, 
they  would  appear  like  oblong  shallow  pits ;  and  thus  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  they  were  formed  by  first  making  an 
open  excavation.  Their  dimensions  vary  slightly  in  dif- 
ferent places ;  but  they  range  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  six  to  ten  in  breadth ;  the  height  within 
being  seldom  more  than  four  feet.  The  vault  which 
forms  the  ceiling  is  produced  in  two  modes.  Sometimes 
it  consists  of  long  flat  stones,  laid  across  the  pit  and  resting 
on  the  sides;  at  others,  of  smaller  stones  laid  over  each 
other  in  diminishing  courses,  so  as  to  form  three  or  four 
rows ;  the  weight  of  the  outer  ones  sustaining  the  inner 
in  succession.  The  floor  is  always  of  the  hare  earth ; 
and  so  are  the  sides  in  some ;  but,  in  others,  the  latter 
are  lined  with  a  rude  casing  of  stones.  There  is  no  aper- 
ture for  smoke  or  light,  except  that  which  forms  the 
entrance ;  nor  have  the  marks  of  fire  been  found  in  any 
of  them.  The  entrance  is  so  low  and  narrow  as  to  admit 
a  man  with  some  difficulty,  and  only  by  creeping.  The 
top  of  the  door-way,  if  it  m^  be  so  called,  is  either  on  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  or  somewhat  beneath 
it;  and  it  is  sometimes  formed  of  a  single  long  stone,  at 
others,  of  two  inclined  at  an  angle,  as  in  the  entrances 
to  the  Egyptian  pyramids ;  the  sides  are  also  secured  by 
stones.  A  perpendicular  pit  before  it,  when  the  ground 
is  level,  admits  to  this  entrance ;  but  being  in  some  cases 
made  in  sloping  ground,  the  access,  in  these,  becomes 
somewhat  easier.  A  heap  of  earth  covers  the  vault ;  and, 
whether  it  has  originally  been  so  or  not,  they  now  always 
resemble  the  surrounding  uneven  ground  so  strongly, 
that  their  existence  would  not  be  conjectured,  nor  can 
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they  be  discovered  except  by  means  of  the  entrance.  As  • 
that  IS  narrow,  and  often  obsi;ured  by  fallen  earth  or  the 
growth  of  plants  and  bushes,  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
remain  iraknown ;  nor  will  the  eye  of  a  stranger  easily 
detect  them,  even  when  near  the  very  spot  Hence  they 
are  occasionally  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  con- 
cealing the  produce  or  materials  of  illicit  distillation. 
The  terms  Uaigh  and  Uaimh  by  which  they  are  known, 
signify  grave  and  cave;  and  they  are  sometimes  also 
called  earth*houses.  In  Ireland,  they  have  improperly 
been  called  Raths ;  a  term  belonging  to  the  Stone  forts. 
They  are  very  widely  dispersed ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
they  correspond  with  other  obscure  and  ancient  structures 
in  Scotland,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  people 
originally  derived  from  one  source,  though  occupying 
different  parts  of  the  country  at  different  periods.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  island  of  Eda  in  Orkney,  near 
Kildrummie  and  Ballater  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  Suther- 
land, in  isla,  and  here  in  North  Uist;  but  I  know  not 
that  any  printed  account  or  enumeration  of  them  has 
been  given. 

The  smallness  of  their  capacity,  and  the  impossibility 
of  standing  upright  or  of  using  fire  in  them,  render 
it  improbable  that  they  were  the  ordinary  dwelling- 
places  of  the  people.  Yet  this  point  is  obscure  or 
doubtful.  Gildas  describes  the  Irish  as  issuing  firom 
below  ground ;  and  it  appears  that  when  they  died,  their 
bodies  were  suffered  to  occupy  as  a  grave  what  they  had 
inhabited  as  a  house.  So  says  Alexander  ab  Alexandre ; 
aii4  hence,  also,  it  is  said,  the  double  meaning  of  Uaimb^ 
and  of  Kil  or  Celle.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Scythians 
and  ancient  Germans,  and  the  Firbolg,  lived .  under 
ground  in  the  winter.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  their  ha- 
bitations were  more  spacious  and  coraimodious  dwell* 
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ingsy  resembling  those  of  the  Greenlanders  uid  of  th» 
inhabitants  aboat  Caucasus;  an  example  of  whidi  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  North  Rona.  On  the  whole,  there  are 
stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Uaighs  were  tem- 
porary hiding  places,  6t  intended  for  the  concealment  or 
preservation  of  property.  We  are  informed  that  the  an- 
cient Helveti  and  Germans  dug  holes  or  constructed 
cavities  under  ground  to  conceal  their  grain;  covering 
them  in  such  a  manner  when  they  left  their  houses,  that 
they  could  not  be  discovered.  According  to  Tacitus,  they 
^  served  both  purposes ;  unless  he  has  described  another 
<  kind  of  structure,  or  two  under  one  designation.  **  Solent 
enim  et  subterraneos  specus  aperire,  ebsque  multo  in- 
super  fimo  onerant :  sufTugium  hiemi  ac  receptaculum 
firugibus ;  quiarigorem  frigorum  ejusmodi  locis  moUiunt" 
Also,  on  an  invasion,  **  abdita  et  defossa  aut  ig^orantur, 
aut  eo  ipso  fallunt  quod  queerenda  sunt.''  In  Scandinavia, 
they  seem  often  to  have  been,  like-natural  caves,  the  de- 
positories of  treasures.  Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting these,  it  was  inculcated  on  the  people  that  all  such 
caves  were  inhabited  by  demons  or  dragons:  and  thus 
appears  to  have  arisen  the  widely  prevalent  belief  of 
dragons  guarding  treasures ;  a  fiction  which  equally  per- 
vades Oriental  romance. 

Respecting  the  exact  age  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  here  built  or  used,  the  enquiry  is  attended  with  the  . 
same,  difficulties  that  beset  almost  every  thing  else  which 
relates  to  the  ancient  population  of  Scotland.  It  is  pro- 
:bable  however  that  the  term  Pictish  is  justly  applied  to 
,them.  They  are  the  works  of  a  rude  or  early  people; 
and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Gothic 
settlers,  the  Picts.  This  at  least  may  be  considered  as 
4rue  where  they  occur  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland ;  or  in 
that  which  really  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  proper 
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Pids.  That  they  al«o  occur  io  the  Northern  IslMcIs,  or 
generally  in  the  diatricts  occupied  by  the  Scandinamn 
nation, does  not  contravene  this  opinion;  as  the  same 
Gothic  source  is  the  origin  of  both  these  classes  of  in- 
vaders.   In  this  case,  however,  the  name  Pictish  can 
then  no  longer  be  applied  to  them  with  propriety.    The 
Irish  specimens  may  fairly  be  traced  to  the  satne  Scandi- 
navian source,  or  to  the  FirbolgSy  as  these  people  are  well 
known  to  have  occupied  the  sea  coasts  of  Ireland  from  a 
very  early  period.     That  such  buildings  were  known 
tathe  nations  who  were  the  common  parents  of  the  Pictish 
and  Scandinavian  colonies,  confirms  this  opinion.      Thus 
the  Uaighs,  like  the  Conical  towers,  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  a  people  once  widely  diffused  over  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  who,  if  architectural  remains  are  as  capable  of 
proving  a  negative  as  of  establishing  a  connexion  or  filia- 
tion among  nations,  were,  in  this  also,  distinguished  from 
their  Celtic  neighbours. 

But  as  an  antiquarian  discussion  would  be  out  of  cha- 
racter without  an  hypothesis,  here  is  one  on  which  you 
may  exercise  your  wit  or  your  bile,  as  either  may  chance 
to  prevail ;  being  at  full  liberty  to  treat  it  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  Pinkerton  or  as  Carter  might  have  done,  if 
age  had  not  blunted  the  teeth  of  one  old  Lion,  and  sent, 
the  other  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  Great  Architect 
of  all  things.  .  > 

Whether  the  art  of  constructing  an  arch  was  known, 
or  not  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  does  not 
at  present  concern  me;  the  question  here,  is  about  the 
bow,  not  the  when.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  origin 
of  European  Gothic  architecture,  or  of  the  sharp  arch, 
was  in  the  East.  Here  I  am  backed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  did  not  care  much  about  Gothic  architecture, 
and  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  cares  a  great  d^al,  as  well 
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as  by  WliitHngtoD,  Haggit^  Kerrick,  Hawkins,  aiid,  as  I 
trust,  bymaoy  more.  I  need  not  repeat  argooients  as  nfiuch 
too  familiar  as  they  would  be  too  long  for  a  plaee  here. 

It  is  also  demonstrable  tbat,  long  before  the  period  of 
its  introduction  into  Europe,  probably  from  the  times  of 
the  most  distant  architectural  record,  the  pointed  aurch 
was  in  use  in  the  East.  It  is  found,  of  great  antiquity,  as 
well  as  widely  diffused,  throughout  India.  Nor  is  it 
limited  to  that  ancient  country,  as  it  occurs  in  the  neig^* 
bouring  territories  of  China  and  Tartary,  in  Persia,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  all  those  lands  commonly  called 
Oriental  and  requiring  no  other  definition.  The  very 
superior  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Indian  specimens  to 
any  of  those  found  in  Europe,  admits  of  no  question; 
and  if  there  could  be  a  doubt  respecting  dates,  it  is  de- 
termined by  those  of  the  Arabic  examples  which  occur  at 
Mecca  and  Damascus,  and  by  the  Nilometer  of  Rhonda, 
the  date  of  which  is  833.  If  all  this  be  true,  the  sharp 
arch  is  therefore  more  ancient  than  the  round  one;  which, 
whether  it  be  really  so  recent  as  some  antiquaries  have 
attempted  to  prove,  or  not,  is  assuredly  of  no  very  high 
antiquity. 

If  this  basis  has  been  made  good,  as  seems  indisput- 
able, it  remains  next  to  enquire  about  the  mechanical 
origin  of  the  sharp  arch,  as  a  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
circular  one.  The  circumstance  which  now  constitutes  a 
marked  character  of  the  Gothic  arch,  be  its  curvature 
what  it  may, is,  I  may  admit,  the  absence  of  a  keystone* 
There  is  a  perpendicular  joint  at  the  summit,  or  the 
archivohs  on  each  side  rest  against  each  other,  without 
an  intermediate  wedge.  But  this  is  not  essential  or  eic- 
clusive,  as  that  arch  may  exist  without  it ;  the  perpendi- 
cular joint  being  unnecessary  for  its  construction  or 
strength,  whatever  it  may.  be  for  symmetry.    If  now  it  is 
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easy  to  imagine  two  straight  inclined  stones  meeting,  witb 
squared  terminations,  it  is  equally  so  to  suppose  that  they 
bad  been  fitted  by  a  perpendicular  jmot  In  either  case 
the  structure  is  sufficient  for  its  purposes.  In  either  case 
abo  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  taste  had  giren  a  curra* 
ture  to  the  stones;  and  thus  the  graceful  form  of  the 
arch  becomes  combined  with  its  utility*  Such  is,  even  at 
present,  an  arch  of  this  character  where  its  dimensions  are 
not  too  considerable ;  it  is  little  changed  from  its  original 
grerm,  and  that  germ  is  found  in  the  two  inclined  stones 
which  form  the  doorway  of  our  Pictish  or  subterranean 
▼aults*  But  if  that  mode  of  forming  an  arch,  or  the  sub- 
stitute for  one,  is  the  most  simple  and  obvious,  it  appears 
also  to  possess  an  actual  historical  claim  to  the  highest 
antiquity.  It  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  it  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  Greek  Thebes,  in 
the  ancient  Cyclopean  remains  of  Italy,  and  in  some  sub- 
terraneous vaultings  in  that  country,  of  unknown,  and 
probably  of  Etruscan  antiquity.  That  it  is  found,  as  I 
lately  showed,  in  the  chapels  of  Barra,  serves  no  purpose 
but  to  indicate  how  poverty  or  want  of  dexterity  has  re- 
trograded to  the  same  primitive  form. 

Thus  the  inclined  stones  form  a  species  of  Gothic  arch, 
though  a  rude  one ;  and  in  the  cases  quoted,  the  angle  is 
acute.  This  arch  is  also  necessarily  of  small  dimensions, 
because  it  must  thus  have  been  determined  by  the  length 
of  a  single  stone.  Increasing  in  size,  it  required  two 
stones  on  each  side,  remaining  equally  efficacious,  if,  as  is 
here  presumed,  a  sense  of  beauty  had  led  the  artists  to 
give  the  whole  a  curvature.  In  the  rudest  case,  where 
all  the  joints,  even  that  at  the  summit,  were  naturally 
made  perpeDdicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  curvature  at 
the  point  where  they  occurred,  the  perfect  meeting  of 
the  archivolts,  or  the  perpendicular  joint,  was  still  want- 
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ivig.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  step  from  this  to  the  mill- 
tiplication  of  the  stones;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  these  Wet^ 
erected,  the  arch  would  remain  firm,  although  income 
plete  in  design,  ^from  the  triangular  space  remaining  af 
the  meeting  of  the  last  stones,  o^  archiv^lts,  which  would 
thus  only  touch  each  other  by  a  line,  as  in  the  fundamental 
or  simple  construction.  Thus  indeed  might  the  first 
curved  and  sharp  ardi  have  been  formed  more  naturally 
than  by  uniting  the  stones  by  means  of  a  perpendicular 
joint;  which  may  be  considered  as  a  refinement  originate 
ing  in  taste,  or,  more  probably,  in  a  notion  of  its  giving  « 
firmer  support.  In  that  case  symmetry  required  that  th^ 
vacant  space  should  be  filled  with  a  stone  to  complete 
the  general  outline,  and  thus  the  first  g^rm  ofthe  key- 
stone is  traced. 

It  is  neither  a  wide  nor  a  difficult  step,  fVom  this  to  i| 
closing  stone  which  should  possess  breadth  below  as 
well  as  above ;  and  when  this  is  adopted,  one  of  the  most' 
discriminating  characters  of  the  Gothic  arch  vanishes,  and 
the  structure  depends  for  its  strength  on  the  key-stone. 
Such  arches  can  in  fact  be  found  in  our  old  buildings ;  as 
there  are  also  others  where  the  apex  is  a  single  stone, 
similarly  notched,  or  not,  but  imposed  on  the  lateral 
ones.  From  the  former  to  the  arch  of  wedges,  the  pro- 
gress is  obvious  and  direct.  Convenience  Or  taste  sub^ 
stitnte  an  uniform  curve  in  the  place  of  two :  every  stone, 
however  small,  now  becomes  a  wedge,  and  the  key-stone 
finishes  the  arch  and  the  hypothesis  together. 

Thus  the  sharp  arch  is  the  parent  of  the  circular,  as 
that  was  itself  generated  by  the  inclined  stones ;  tho  me- 
chanical progress,  if  justly  stated,  confirming  the  histo- 
rical one,  as  there  can  be  no  questi<m  respecting  the  pri- 
ority of  the  sharp  arch.  That  the  intersection  of  circular 
acebcs  never  will,  Qor  ever  did,  form  the  Gothic  ardi, 
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is  now  admitted,  if  I  mistake  not^  on  M  bands.    It  is  thm 
hypothesis  which  has  so  long  encumbered  the  history  of 
Gothic  architecture.    It  is  plain  that  the  sharp  arch  is 
mpre  ancient,  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  than  the 
round ;  although  Roman  or  round  arphes  are  more  ancient 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Europe  at  large,  than  Gothic  ones. 
Had  not  our  early  antiquaries  in  Gothic  architecture  ima« 
gined  that  this  style  originated  in  England,  we  should 
not  have  been  so  long  troubled  with  disputes  and  books 
on  this. subject;  which  I  must,  however,  quit,  leaving 
my  hypothesis  of  the  circular  arch  to  the  chance  of  bar* 
ing  its  brains  knocked  out  by  a  key-stone,  when  some 
indignant  architect  shall  succeed  in  proving  that  it  arose 
in  the  head  of  a  mathematicimi,  because  mathematicians 
are  so  extremely  pacific  to  this  hour  about  its  true  theory. 
The  western  side  of  North  Uist,  as  of  other  parts  of 
the  Long  Island,  is  subject  to  the  sand  inundation;  but 
though  this  is  common  on  sea  shores,  there  are  not  many 
places  where  the  consequences  are  beneficial.    The  te- 
nants, it  is  true,  are  not  always  of  this  opinion,  as  they 
are  occasionally  sufierers :  but  the  proprietors  have  also 
hitherto  bewildered  thepaselves  on  this  subject,  as  they 
have  equally  overlooked  the  benefits  which  they  derive 
on  the  one  hand,  while  they  contemplate  the  loss  they 
endure  on  the  other.    In  all  these  islands,  the  sand  is 
chiefly  or  entirely  calcareous,  formed  of  the  fragments 
of  shells.  These  being  washed  up  by  the  sea,  are  ground 
to  powder,  by  the  waves ;  and  this,  becoming  dry  at  low 
water,  is  carried  onwards  to  the  land  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds.    Thus  there  is  formed  a  high  and  irregular 
bank  of  dry  sand,  immediately  on  the  shore;  generally 
broken  into  hillocks  and  excavations,  and,  wherever  it 
appears  solid,  compacted  by  the  roots  of  the  well-known 
grasses  and  plants  which  nature  seeois  to  have  destined 
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to  this  office.  Moeb  of  tbe  tamA  iha^  is  blown  ap,  escapes 
over  this  first  barrier  into  the  interior  cottotry ;  but  the 
barrier  itself  moves  on  also  in  time,  to  be  suceeedsd  by 
a  new  bank  and  fresh  hillocks,  sometimes  in  new  places, 
at  others  in  the  same,  as  accidental  circumstances,  such 
as  the  lee  of  a  rock,  the  presence  of  moisture,  or  the 
rigour  of  vegetation,  favour  its  accumulation.  To  pro- 
duce the  destruction  of  a  bank  or  the  removal  of  a  hil- 
lock, it  is  sufficient  that  a  hole  be  made,  however  small, 
or  a  portion  of  the  vegetable  covering  removed ;  circum* 
stances  which  proprietors  in  general  are  careful  to  pre- 
vent. In  this  country,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  check 
the  tenants  in  this  matter ;  as  the  Galium  verum,  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  abundant  of  these  protecting  vege- 
tables, is  much  used  by  them  in  dyeing.  The  wind,  hav- 
ing once  found  a  breach,  soon  scoops  out  and  disperses 
Ae  sand :  leaving  broken  banks,  which,  lastly,  are  re- 
duced to  pillars,  standing  as  memorials  of  the  former 
height  of  the  whole,  but  destined,  in  no  long  time,  to 
follow  the  same  course.  Thus,  as  these  outer  barriers 
are  dispersed  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea  shore, 
the  sea  seems  to  gain  on  the  land.  But,  in  other  places, 
new  banks  are  forming  from  the  same  causes,  and  here 
the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea.  With  regard  to  the  te- 
nants, the  loss  of  one  is  generally  the  gain  of  another. 
To  the  proprietor,  the  whole  might  be  considei*ed  as  pretty 
fairly  balanced ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that,  on  the  whole,* 
the  land  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Every 
sand  hill  came  originally  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
and  every  addition,  vacillate  as  it  niay  in  place,  must  come 
from  the  same  fertile  source.  That  this  is  often  the  fact, 
is  very  certain ;  since  on  many  sea  shores  large  tracts  of 
land  are  actually  produced  in  this  manner. 

Though  there  should  not  be  much  gain,  howevery  in 
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tbe  exleni  of  the  land,  tbere  seems  to  be  a  steady  acqui- 
sition in  regard  to  its  value.  On  a  superficial  TJew,  it 
would  appear,  as  it  must  do  to  the  tenants  who  may 
chance  to  suffer,  that  the  whole  process  is  injurious;  as, 
uoquestionably,  many  spots,  once  fertile,  are  rendered 
barren,  at  least  for  a  time*  But  while  those  who  lose 
complain,  the  gainers,  as  usual,  do  not  boast.  Tbe  sftnd, 
in  its  progress,  serves  to  fertilize  a  more  distant  spot, 
while  it  may  suffocate  that  one  on  which  it  rests  too 
abundantly.  Thus  the  loss  of  one  farm,  in  point  of  fer- 
tility as  iu  extent,  becomes  the  gain  of  another;  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  are  perpetually  transfer- 
red from  the  hand  of  one  tenant  to  that  of  his  nctighbour* 
But  the  proprietor  is  always  gaining ;  as  the  extent  of 
the  improved  land  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  injured. 
Not  only  here,  but  in  South'  Uist,  in  Barra,  in  CoU,  in 
Harris,  in  Colonsa,  and  in  many  other  places,. the  winds 
sweep  the  sand  far  into  the  interior,  till  it  is  checked  by 
the  hills ;  where  meeting  with  moisture  by  wluch  it  is 
fixed,  and  peat  to  which  it  is  a  perpetual  and  ever^reno* 
vated  manure,  it  brings  on  a  coat  of  verdure  where  no-* 
thing  grew  before  but  heath ;  whence  that,  which,  on  the 
flat  and  arid  shwes,  is  the  cause  of  small  spots  of  barren- 
ness, is,  in  its  progress,  the  source  of  extensive  {ej^hfj* 
The  springing  of  white  clover  is  one  among  the  results 
which  prove  this  good  effect :  as  that  is  an  iiivariable 
result  of  the  application  of  calcareous  matter  to  Highland 
pastures.  The  proprietors  have  not  hitherto  been  aware 
of  the  nature  of  this  process,  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  agriculture  of  these  Islands.  They  have  forgotten 
to  note  the  difference  between  their  own  lands  and  those 
which  sand  injures:  judging  by  habit,  and  forgetting  to 
observe  or  reason.  It  is  proper  for  them  to  recollect  that 
the  transference,  of  even  conunon  sand,    may  thus  be 
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sometimes  useful,  fbr  more  that  wkich  is  of  a  calcareous 
nature.  They  may  cease  to  be  so  anxious  in  checking 
the  sand  inundation;  whenever  at  least  the  position  of 
the  ground  is  such  as  to  enable  the  prevailing  winds  to 
dispose  of  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  seems  most  evi* 
dently  to  be  distributed  in  North  Uist. 

At  the  entrance  of  Loch  Maddy  there  are  two  basaltic 
rocks  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  seem  as  if 
they  had  wandered  across  from  Sky,  the  whole  of  North 
Uist  being  formed  of  gneiss.  They  give  the  name  to  this 
inlet,  Maddy  signifying  a  dog.  It  signifies  a  horse- 
muscle,  says  Martin  ;  and  thus  are  etymologists  ever  at 
variance.  The  Gaelic  etymologists  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  infelicitous  in  their  attempts  to  trace  the  names 
of  their  own  islands ;  having  puzzled  themselves  as  much 
about  the  most  obvious  words,  as  those  learned  persons, 
St.  Jerom,  Tertnllian,  Beausobre,  Grodfrey  Wendelin, 
P^re  Hardouin,  and  Mens.  Basnage  have  done  with 
Abraxas  and  Abracadabra.  Confiding  in  your  love  of 
this  divine  science,  I  set  about  vigorously  to  collect  them 
all,  and  ran  aground  on  the  very  first  island.  Sky,  says 
Martin,  is  Skianach,  and  Skianach  is  wing^.  So  say 
ethers  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  Skian  is  a 
dagger,  says  another  philosopher ;  ach  is  added  <<  eu- 
phonice  gratia,"  and  then  this  unnecessary  syllable  as 
well  as  the  preceding  one  being  lopt  off  again,  we  have 
Sky.  This  is  as  bad  as  Loch  Cateran :  broad,  plain, 
tangible,  common  Gaelic ;  spelt,  pronounced,  and  under- 
stood in  the  exact  and  necessary  sense,  and  yet  over- 
looked for  a  century  by  the  Grael  themselves,  residing  on 
the  very  spot,  and  writing  books  about  it.  How  is  this. 
Is  it  the  necessary  destiny  of  etymologists  always  to 
take  the  wrong  road  when  the  right  one  is  before  them. 
So  it  has  been  said.    So  says  Swift.    But  they  may  con- 
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sole  themselres  in  the  failure  of  Plato  and  Varro  before 
them.  Martin  baa  g^ren  but  two  or  tliree  more,  and  they 
are,  if  possible,  worse.  One  of  them  is  absurd  enough.' 
Dih  and  Rah,  two  giants,  who  came  from  the  moon  or 
elsewhere,  fought  and  murdered  each  other  on  a  certain 
island  which  thus  became  Dihrah  or  Jura.  But  as 
etymologists  are  never  at  peace,  De  Bochat  says,  that 
<<  Jura  in  the  Hebrides"  is  Jou  rag,  the  reign  of  God  ; 
and  he  applies  the  same  philosophy  to  the  Jura  of  Swit- 
zerland. Dean  Monro  has  given  but  one,  and  that  is 
wrong«  Pennant  is  once  right  and  once  wrong;  and 
the  tour  books,  of  course,  have  nothing  but  what  they 
have  borrowed  one  after  another  from  his  work* 

The  fate  of  the  Atfic*^  themselves  has  been  singu- 
larly hard.  But  if  the  iEbudee  or  Hebudes  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  converted  into  Hebrides  from  having 
been  transcribed  by  a  bad  penman,  we  must  now,  I  sup- 
pose, bear  it  as  well  as  we  can ;  though  the  blunder 
shall  not  be  perpetuated  by  me.  It  is  to  perpetrate  the 
same  crime.  But  that  is  no  reason  wby  a  recent  an- 
tiquary, with  the  stores  of  the  Advocate's  library  before 
him,  should  derive  Hebrides  from  Ey  Brides,  the  Isles  of 
St.  Bridget  or  St.  Bride,  or  of  King  Brudeeus  as  others  say. 
Had  he  forgotten  that  Richard,  and  Timothy  Pont,  and 
Blaeu,  were  in  his  reach,  he  might  have  converted  the 
Greek  cb^acters  of  Ptolemy  into  Latin.  Yet  even  Dr. 
Macpherson,  who  was  the  first  I  believe  to  suggest  that 
.corruption,  chooses  to  adhere  to  this  fictitious  etymology. 
They  were  not  known  by  the  name  of  Hebrides  till  re- 
cently,  nor  had  St.^  Bride  any  sway  in  them  in  former 
,days.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  ai  chapel 
dedicated  to  her.  By  the  Norwegians,  they  were  called 
Sudereys,  Sudereyar ;  and  here  also  this  author  has  mis- 
taken the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  misled  Pennant; 
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misleadiog,  of  eoarse,  erery  one  else.  It  is  important 
to  correct  this  error,  becaose  it  corrnpts  History  :  the 
rest  are  rather  matter  of  cariosity  and  amusement.  The 
Doctor  says  that  the  Sudereys  were  the  Western  Isles 
to  the  south  of  Airdnamurchan  Point,  calling  the  rest 
Nordereys ;  and  Pennant  chooses,  capriciously  enough, 
to  draw  the  line  at  Cairnburg.  Now  it  is  perfectly 
plain  that  the  Norwegian  writers  called  all  the  Western 
Islands  Sudereys,  thus  distinguishing  them  from  Shet- 
and  and  Orkney,  which  were  the  Nordereys,  and  formed 
a  separate  feudal  dominion.  This  is  distinctly  stated 
everywhere,  and  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding 
sketch  of  their  ystory.  From  a  still  more  absurd  mis- 
apprehension of  this  term,  arose  the  imaginary  Sodor, 
which  the  same  etymologists  thought  fit  to  derire  from 
"Stn^p.  It  might  have  been  as  well  if  they  had  enquired 
whether  there  was  any  such  town  before  assigning  its  ety- 
mology. Camden  places  it  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  where  it 
never  was  heard  of;  and  Pont,  determined  to  make  sure 
of  it,  fixes  it  in  lona,  with  three  beautiful  little  turrets  to 
indicate  its  situation,  at  a  point  where  not  even  a  house 
ever  existed.  Blaeu  follows  him;  and  in  much  more 
that  is  equally  fictitious.  Nay,  even  its  own  Bishops  have 
been  for  centuries  hunting  it  through  their  diocese  in 
vain ;  while  Ihey  continue  to  retain  a  title  as  valid  as  that 
of  King  George  to  France  when  the  English  kingdom  of 
France  had  become  a  French  Jacobin  republic.  The 
Bishops  of  Mann  ceased  properly  to  be  Bishops  of  Sodor, 
or  of  the  Sudereys,  under  Edward  the  first,  when  the 
Abbots  of  lona  assumed  the  name  of  Bishops  of  the  Isles, 
which  became  afterwards  annexed  to  the  See  of  Argyll 
by  James  the  sixth.  At  present,  they  might  as  justly  be 
termed  Bishops  of  Mecca.  But  to  return  to  the  indi- 
yidual  islands. 
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Being  thus  discomfited  in  my  enquiries  int^  learned 
books,  I  submitted  a  list  of  these  islands  to  different 
Gaelic  scholars  of  high  reputation.  Out  of.  the  whol« 
I  procured  six  that  were  correct,  as  I  ought  to  hare 
foreseen  from  the  fate  of  Sky  and  the  JBbud« ;  the  fe« 
mainder  were  a  collection  of  quidlibet  a  quolibets  wor^ 
thy  of  being  ranked  with  Eurydice  and  Astyanax.  The 
struggles  and  ambages  that  were  used  to  extract  the 
square  root  of  a  Danish  word  in  Graelic,  were  particu- 
larly  amusing.  On  carefully  examining  the  names  of  the 
islands  by  other  rules,  it  became  evident  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  was  of  Scandinavian  origin.  But 
these  are  not  all  contained  in  any  one  of  the  present  dia- 
lects ;  being,  on  the  contrary,  divided  among  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  old  Icelandic.  Two  or  three 
are  compounded  of  Scandinavian  and  Gaelic ;  and  a  few, 
if  not  purely  from  the  latter  tongue,  are  only  altered  by 
the  addition  of  the  Scandinavian  terminal  ey,  ay,  or  a,  all 
of  them  abbreviations  of  eylauj  signifying  island,  or 
water-land :  ey  being  a  Gothic  word  for  water,  whence 
the  French  term.  A  very  few  have  hitherto  defied  my 
researches,  as  well  as  diose  of  the  Gaelic  scholars ;  but 
the  reasons  are  not  inexplicable. 

It  is,  unquestionable,  that  many  of  our  local  names, 
in  Britain  generally,  as  well  as  here,  have  been  imposed 
before  the  Celtic  tongue  had  been  divided  into  its  present 
various  dialects.  Thus  names  of  places  are  still  in  use 
in  Scotland,  which  must  be  sought  in  the  British  or 
Welsh,  and  not  in  the  Gaelic;  and  thus  it  is  possible 
that  some  more  of  the  unexplained  names  may  be  re- 
ferred to  their  real  sources,  as  I  have  here  referred 
Arran  and  Cumbray ;  though  I  have  hitherto  failed  in 
my  own  attempts.  It  is  also  evident,  on  comparing 
some  of  the  names  by  which  the  islands  were  anciently 
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known,  with  the  present,  that  they  have  been  either 
changed  from  misapprehension,  or  corrupted  in  the  pro- 
nanciation,  till  they  have  become  unintelligible ; .  an 
event  much  facilitated  by  the  outrageous  discrepancy 
which  exists  between  the  Gaelic  orthography  and  the 
pronunciation/ 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  the 
names  as  given  by  Monro,  Martin,  Pont,  Blaeu,  and 
others,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  present  orthogra- 
phy, which  is  far  more  steady,  and  is  also  more  correct, 
as  is  proved  by  the  much  greater  facility  with  which  they 
are  referred  to  their  roots.  Yet  some  have  plainly  re- 
mained in  a  hopelessly  corrupted  state,  such  as  Harris, 
Harmetray,  Gometra,  and  others.  How  careless  the  older 
writers  have  been  about  these  names,  and  how  they  have 
been  altered  in  the  transmission,  will  be  very  evident  in 
looking  into  Monro's  book,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  recognize  one  in  ten  of  them*  I  have  remarked  else- 
where on  the  inaccuracy  of  this  Dean,  whom  Buchanan 
so  much  lauds,  and  from  whom  he  has  copied  his  account 
of  the  Western  Islands,  just  as  he  has,  without  the 
slightest  compunctious  visitings,  given  us  the  lives  and 
actions  of  his  fictitious  kings.  It  would  puzzle  any  mortal 
to^foUow  this  writer;  who  might  almost  as  well  have  re- 
mained dormant  in  his  own  dormitory,  for  any  information 
that  he  has  given  us ;  no  less  than  from  the  name9  of  hk 
islands,  which  we  can  seldom  now  apply,  by  any  ingenuity 
of  contorsion.  How  indeed  should  they  be  applied, 
when,  very  often,  the  islands  do  not  exist.  For  example ; 
he  tells  us  that  on  the  south  side  of  Isla  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing islands,  Chourna,  Maalmori,  Osrim,  Bridi,  Cor- 
shera,  Ishol,  Immersi,  Bethick,  Texa,  Gearach,  Naosg, 
Rinard,  Cana,  Tarskeir,  Achiiar,  More,  an  island  resem- 
bling a  man,  unnamed,  Jean,  and  Stackahadda.    Thus 
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there  are  nineteeD  islaods  id  the  DeaD^s  geogrnfihyt  aaH 
on  the  sdilth  side  of  Isia  there  are  just  two.  If  we  allow 
bilu  the  east  also  as  south,  there  are  only  nine,  and  three  of 
these  are  rocks;  and,  as  to  the  names  themselves,  Texa 
and  Churn  are  the  only  ones  that  remain. 

Thus  it  probably  is  that  I  have  failed  in  those  which 
I  have  not  explained :  yet  with  so  much  of  the  work  iJone, 
those  who  follow  may  perhaps  complete  the  catalogue. 
It  is  not  merely  the  solving  of  etymological  riddles.  Had 
it  been  no  more,  I  might  have  suffered  it  all  to  sleep,  as 
it  has  long  done.  But  the  derivations  of  the  insuIaF 
names  are. instructive  in  another  manner;  as  indicating 
the  country  and  origin  of  the  insular  population.  It  is 
rarely  that  local  names  are  changed  by  a  new  people, 
by  conquerors.  If  they  adopt  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered, still  more  do  they  continue  the  names  of  pfaces, 
however  they  may  modify  them  to  the  character  of  their 
own  language*  That  even  the  Romans  followed  this 
practice,  is  too  well  known  to  require  examples.  Hence 
it  is  that,  when  we  find  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
insular  pames  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  we  are  en- 
titled to  conclude^  not  merely  that  they  were  inhabited  by 
a  Scandinavian  people,  but  that  they  were  not  previously 
occupied  by  a  Celtic  one.  We  cannot  indeed  aver  that 
positively,  from  this  circumstance  alone :  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  if  the  islands  had  been  originally  peo- 
pled by  Celts,  they  would  have  displayed  more  Celtic 
names.  If  not  absolutely  uninhabited  by  that  original 
race,  we  may  at  least  safely  conclude  that  they  were  very 
scantily  occupied  before  the  Normannish  inrasions. 

I  am  aware .  however  that  seme  uncertainty  must 
always  remain,  from  the  known  similarity  of  the  Gaelic 
and  Gothic  tongues.  Thais,  in  the  Icelandic,  there  are 
siich  common  words  as  these,  which  are  also  Gaelic  or 
British:  Ern,  aii  es^le ;  Ltnd,  a  cascade;  Laag,  a  valley; 
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Tarfftts,  a  ball;  Fiall,  a  monntaifi;  Feli,  an  ac^irkyV 
Baal,  a  fire ;  and  so  od.  Such  modifieations  of  tile  gene^ 
ral  rule  as  may  be  required  from  tbis  cause,  may  b«  ■ad'* 
mitted  without  subverting  the  general'  argument,  intd 
which  I  cannot  here  enter  more  minutely.  But  to  ter-^ 
minate  this  very  slender  sketch  of  what  would  demand  a 
treatise,  I  may  remark  that  one  of  our  most  recent  anti- 
quaries^ whom  I  need  not  quote  again,  has  been  misled 
on  this  subject  when  he. asserts  that  the  Scandinavian 
names  prevail  in  the  outer  islands  and  the  Gaelic  in  the 
inner;  proving  that  the  former  were  invaded  and  inha^ 
bited  by  the  northern  pirates  before  the  latter.  There  id 
no  reason  to  suppose  this  from  the  history  which  I  for- 
merly gave;  while  there  are  no  other  historical  facts  to 
prove  it.  Nor  is  the  statement  correct.  As  to  the  names 
of  islands,  there  are  four  Gaelic  names  to  five  Scandina-^ 
vian  ones  in  the  Isles  of  Barra,  when  it  is  particularly 
asserted  of  the  Long  Island  that  the -Scandinavian  is  pre^ 
dominant  or  exclusive.  In  the  inner  islands,  eighteetl 
out  of  twenty-three  of  the  chief  are  Seandiiiavian ;  and 
as  to  local  nanies  within  them,  Isla  is  fulliof  bol  and  bus, 
w^tU-kno^n  northern  appellations;  the  first  signifying* a 
house,  and  the  last  a  wood  or  thicket,  (buster,)  and  ap-^ 
plied,  like  Caear^  to  residences.  This  learned  person^  howu 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  misguided  by  Pont  and 
Blaeu;  as  others  before  him^  who,  like  Buchanan  and  Dn 
Campbell,  had  no  personal  knowledge,  have  been  misled 
by  the  imaginary  weight  of  names,  and  thus  given  their 
aid  in  perpetuating  error. 

But,  to  quit  these  general  remarks,  I  shall  now 
give  you  the  best  catalogue  that  I  can.  Though  I  have 
occasionally  given  the  etymology  where  the  island  hap* 
pened  to  come  in  my  way,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
see  the  whole  in  one  collective  view ;  as  that  will  con- 
vey a  notion,  both  of  the  principles  of  nomenclatnte 
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adept^d^  aad  of  the  {>rppprtion'  which  were  relatively 
named  by  the  NorthmeQ  and  by  the  natives.  While  I  haye^ 
distinguished  the  conjectural  or  doubtful  from  the  cer* 
tain,  and  further  classed  them  according  to  certain  ana- 
logiesy  I  must  also  remark  that  where  the  number  of 
names  appears  less  than  the  number  of  the  islands,  it  is 
partly  because  a  few  of  the  most  insignificant,  particu- 
larly where  they  appeared  hopelessly  corrupted,  have 
been  passed  over,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  same  name  for  many  different  islands. 
Thus  there  are  no  less  than  four  called  Rona,  as  many 
called  Flota,  Berneray,  Glas,  Fladday  or  Flattay;  while 
there  are  duplicates  or  triplicates  of  Soa,  Wia,  Ghia, 
Boreray,  Linga,  Longa,  and  others.  Hence  you  will 
perceive  that  very  few  of  the  whole  number  of  names 
remain  unexplained.  1  have  seldom  thought  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  Scandinavian  terms  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent dialects,  or  languages  of  the  Moesogothic  radical. 

The  following  catalogue  i»  derived  from  Saints,  to 
whom  there  were  churches  or  chapels  dedicated  in  some 
of  the  islands,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  mostly  of  Irish 
extraction,  as  were  all  the  followers  of  St.  Columba. 
They  may  thus  be  considered  chiefly  of  Graelic  origin, 
being  only  modified  or  corrupted  by  the  Scandinaviail 
terminal  ey,  which  has  passed  successively  into  ay  and  a. 

Flaanan  fiom  St  Flann  Kerrera,  ^iarara,    firom  St  Kiaran 

Sana      *— -*  St  Barr  Mul  Donich  -»—  St  Duncan 

Coloiisa  —  St  Columba  Oxansa  —  St  Gran 

Besides  Marnoch,  Martin,  Cbenzie  and  Inch  Kenneth, 
_St.  Cormac's  Isles,  apd  St.  Kilda.  In  the  Scandinavian, 
we  find  a  Divinity,  which  may  rank  with  these ;  Taransa, 
from  Taran  or  Thor;  and  in  the  Gaelic  there  are  Gigha 
and  Gia,  a  corruption  of  Dia  ey,  Crod*s  island;  as  is 
proved  by  the  Norwegian  name,  which  is  written  Gud  cgr 
in  the  account  of  Haco's  expedition. 

l2 
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Animals  are  a  frequent  source  of  these  names,  and 
among  them  there  are  both  Scandinavian  and  Gaelic 
etymologies.    In  the  first,  are  the  following : 

Softf  the ide  of  swine  Orea^Oeisa, -.  ^.^^^  . ,     -.^^.^^ 

Raasay;  from  Raa,  of  roes  Eorsa;     ^^^<^»  idcof  hones 

lliey;     Tiur, —— of  bulls  Ulva;         —  Ulfiur,— wdves 

Jura;      — —  Diu^,  ^— •  of  deer  Haversey ;  -—  Hafiir,— *-  he  goats 

Canna;    —- Kanin,—~  of  rabbits  Levemsh,firoinLavam8h,-—— birds 

Calva,  Calve,  or  Calf,  a  common  Norwegian  name,  found 
in  Mull  and  Mann,  is  not  named  exactly  from  the  animal, 
but  from  being  related  to  tbe  main  island  as  the  Calf  is 
to  the  Cow,  or  as  St.  Margaret's  is  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Cara,  Kyr  ey,  the  island  of  Cows,  and  Handa,  Hind  ey, 
that  of  Hinds,  appear  rather  possible  than  certain.  In 
the  Gaelic,  there  are,  from  the  same  source : 


Rona ;  ron,     the  isle  of  seals 

Ensay;  eoin  of  birds 

Mullagroch,  Mu)  grach  or  gmidh, 
a  stud  of  horses 


Inish  Capel ;    .       ihe  isle  of  mares 
Eilan  an  eaeh  ofhorses 

Tanera;        tan»  of  the  herd 

Muck;  muc,  of  swine 


Whether  Eilan  na  Monach,  na  Clearach,  and  Inch 
Cailleach,  the  Isles  of  Monks,  Clergy,  and  Nuns,  are  to  be 
adopted  in  this  division,  under  Muc,  or  in  that  of  the  Saints, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Trodda,  from  the  Scandi- 
navian Trolds,  may  be  put  in  the  same  ambiguous  company* 

Names  derived  from  qualities,  or  resemblances,  or 
comparisons,  are  the  most  common  of  all,  and  they  oc- 
cur in  both  languages.  In  the  Scandinavian  there  are  the 

following: 

the  flat  ishmd 
a  plate 

a  divisiontdivided 
a  shcnre 
sour 

a  leaf  zleafy^grassy 
a  carcase:  a  bury- 
ing place 
to  grow :  fertile 
a  toe :  a  headland 
a  hole:  a  cavern 
meal:  fertile 
ice  island 
rapine :    thieves* 
idand 

The  last  eleven  seem  rather  probable,  but  are  not  so 
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Sky; 

mist 

Fladda; 

Rum; 

spacious 

PlflHda; 

Back; 

an  eminence 

Schillay; 

skil, 

'Sta^;       staf. 

an  edge 

the  ide  of  pillars 

Fiaray; 
Sursay; 

fiar, 
sur. 

SeU  &Suil; 

asail 

Bkda; 

blad. 

Luing&Linga; 

long 

Narsey; 

nar, 

.Torsa;      torst 

thedryiskmd 

Scarba,  7  ^^^ 
Scarpa;}  «»^' 

a  precipice 

Gruay;  . 
Tahay; 

grooa, 
taa, 

ViMti 

west 

Opsay; 

op. 

Sanda,  Sandera ; 

sand  islands 

Maltey; 

mallt, 

Vatena; 

water  idand 

Isa; 

is. 

Hdlesa;    belle, 

Raney; 

ran. 

Plota; 

the  island  of  fleets 
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clear  as  the  former:  they  are  all  from  the  loelandic. 
Eriska  seems  a  corruption  of  Erics  ey«  Ailsa  is  sindi- 
larly  an  apparent  corruption  of  Hellesa;  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate. Isla  is  The  island,  xar'^fox^y;  as  a  principal 
iseat  of  government. 

In  the  same  class  the  Gaelic  has  the  following: 

Aimn; 

Scalpa; 

Pabba; 

CoU; 

MuU; 

EjsdiU; 

Garveloch, 

Lismore ; 

Glas;- 

Bernera; 

MJngala; 

LoDga^Lunga; 

Craig  Daive ; 

Freuchlan; 

Ree; 

Chourn; 


the  land  of  moon* 

Neave; 

heaven.    A  mon- 

tarns.    Briridi 

asterjprobaUjr 

a  cave 

Drum; 

Scandinavian  and 

stubble 

Gaelic:  ahiU 

a  wood 

Gillisay; 

servants*   island: 

ahm 

servants  of  God 

dale  island 

Dana; 

the  isle  of  Danes 

the  rough  rock 

Croulin; 

the  red 

the  great  gaiden 

lona; 

the  isle  of  waves 

Shiant; 

sacred 

UUeram; 

ulla. 

a  burying  place 

the  beautiful 

Tesca; 

tec. 

a  bone :  a  similar 

the  isle  of  ships 

allusion 

ozes^  isle 

Bonera; 

bor. 

a  knob 

theideofheaih 

Bulgj 

abulge 

the  kmg's  isle 

Shuna; 

lovage 

heU 

Bute; 

Buta, 

ari^e 

Among  these,  some  of  the  latter  are  questionable. 
Shaw  is  said  not  to  be  good  authority.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  the  other  Gaelic  radicals. 

Lewis,  Liodhus,  the  Residence  of  Liod  (Macleod),  is 
Norwegian ;  but  does  not  well  fall  into  any  of  the  preced- 
ing divisions.  Nor  does  Cumbray,  from  Kumr  ey,  the 
islands  of  the  Cumbrians,  who  once  occupied  this.distriVt. 

In  the  names  compounded  of  Scandinayian  and  Gaor 
lie,  we  find  Altvig,  a  mountain  bay,  Garreilan,  rock  is- 
land, and  Kiarnaborg  or  Cairiiburg,  sufficiently  obvious* 
The  compounds  from  Sker,  scar,  a  rock,  are  occasionally 
of  this  nature ;  and  are  Skerry,  simply,  with  Sulisker, 
Dasker,  Hysker,  Baisker,  Carnisker,  Hartasker,Kelisker, 
and  SkernamuU ;  which  require  no  further  explanation. 
Whether  the  isles  of  Macfadyen,  Macphaill,  and  Mac- 
alken,  belonged  to  Saints  or  Chiefs,  no  one  seems  to  know. 

Of  the  few  that  remain,  I  can  make  little  or  nothing. 
Harris  is  corrupt  beyond  hope ;  though  the  Gael  say  it  is 
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from  Earranti,  a  portion.  It  is  more  probably  from  Aras 
a  babitatiob,  or  settlement.  WilEi,  Yalay,  and  Huna,  sbould 
b^  ScandinaTiab,  because  tbey  oecur  in  Shetland;  but  I 
know  not  their  meaning.  Vi,  with  the  plural  Uiou,  Ubh 
in  Gaelic,  is  an  egg;  a  derivation  applicable  enough. 
Lamlash  seems  just  such  an  inversion  of  Molass,  the  old 
name,  as  gallon  is  of  Lagena.  Of  Gometra,  Fudia,  Va- 
casey,  and  the  Bicla  part  of  Benbicla,  or  Benbecula,  I 
can  make  nothing.  Harraetra  may  be  derived  from  Ar- 
munnp  a  Chief.  But,  as  you  see,  there  is  not  much  left 
for  my  successors. 

The  total  result  is,  that  there  are  about  forty-six 
names  of  Scandinavian  derivation,  comprising  the  prin- 
cipal islands,  and  about  forty  of  a  Gaelic  or  British 
origin,  of  which  nine  only  are  of  any  note,  and  among 
which,  Arran,Bute,  Mull,  Coll,  and  Lismore,  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  considered  principal.  If  we  include 
those  named  after  Saints,  who  were  rather  Irish  than 
Gaelic^  it  would  add  twelve  to  that  list,  of  which  three 
only  are  conspicuous ;  namely,  Barra,  Colonsa,  and  St. 
Kilda.  The  Skers,  being  little  more  than  rocks,  are  hardly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  are,  besides,  pretty  equally  divided. 

If  now  the  repetitions  of  the  same  names  are  taken 
into  the  account,  and  the  great  disproportion  which 
the  Scandinavian  bear  to  the  Gaelic  as  far  as  the  princi- 
pal islands  are  concerned,  it  will  appear  probable  that 
the  aboriginal  population  was  very  scanty  before  the  Nor- 
wegian invasions  and  settlements.  But  I  am  tired  of 
acting  the  part  of  Mithridates.  Yet  if  you  are  ambitious 
to  fill  the  blank  I  have  left,  you  can  easily  do  it  on  the 
acknowledged  principle  of  etymologists ;  that  the  vowels 
may  be  always  safely  substituted  for  each  other,  and 
that  the  consonants  may  be  interchanged  without  incon- 
venience. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  imagiQe  a  greater  air  of  desolation 
than  is  presented  by  the  coasts  of  these  islands.  A  sea 
without  shipSy  a  land  without  houses,  a  bleak,  rude,  and 
treeless  shore,  noFer-ending  rocks  intermixed  with  black 
bogs,  they  seem  as  if  destined  to  desertion  and  solitude, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  the  waves.  But  the  kelp 
season  had  now  commenced,  and  the  whole  was  one  con- 
tinued line  of  fires;  the  grey  smoke  streaming  away  from 
^ach  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  till,  mixing  with 
the  breeze,  it  diffused  its  odoriferous  haze  over  all  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  Industry  and  activity  were  at 
length  roused,  and  the  endless  line  of  grey  and  barren 
rocks  appeared  now  to  be  swarming  with  a  busy  popula- 
.tion.  Little  imagination  was  requiried  to  fancy  the  *^  Nor- 
man sails  afar  "  and  the  fatal  Raven  of  the  North  stream- 
ing to  the  gale,  while  the  kindling  of  the  beacon  fires 
was  summoning  the  clans,  and  the  ^*  hawks  of  heaven  " 
were  watching  for  their  destined  prey* 

As  we  rati  by,  an  island  was  pointed  out  as  being 
then  worth  to  the  lessee  £2,000  a  year,  having  been  let 
on  a  long  lease  to  his  ancestors  for  £4&«  I  give  you  the 
siory  as  I:  heard  it,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true.  No- 
body has  attempted  to  balance  the  comparative  value  of 
the  kelp  and  of  the  agricultural  produce  for  the  whole 
islands,  and  I  am  unable  to  do  it  for  you,  for  want  of 
documents;  but,  on  some  very  important  estates,  they 
ar^e  equals   taking  the  price  of  that  commodity  at  ap 
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average  of  the  last  forty  years.  Thus  the  value  of  the 
islands  has  undergone  a  most  material  augmentation  since 
17dOy  the  period  at  which  this  manufacture  was  first  in- 
troduced from  Ireland.  Though  I  cannot  give  the  agri* 
cultural  value  of  the  Western  Islands,  the  quantity  of 
kelp  has  been  estimated  as  vacillating  between  5000  and 
6000  tons:  and  of  this,  about  two  thirds  are  the  produce 
of  the  Long  Island;  the  result  of  those  highly  indented 
ishores  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Taking  the 
price  as  it  now  stands,  (1821),  at  £10  per  ton,  the  joint 
returns  to  the  proprietors  should  vary  from  50  to  £fXifiO0; 
but  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  various  expenses  amount  to 
£5  per  ton,  this  sum  must  be  reduced  to  one  half  for  the 
net  revenue.  Again,  the  price  paid  to  the  people  for  manu- 
facturing, being  £3  per  ton,  in  equivalents  at  least,  if 
not  in  specie,  a  sum,  varying  from  15  to  £18,000  annu- 
ally, is  divided  as  the  wages  of  labour  among  a  popula- 
tion whose  chief  misfortune  it  is  that  it  wants  work  to 
perform.  Whatever  the  price  of  the  article  also  may  be, 
this  suni  is  invariable;  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  you  to 
consider  the  importance  of  this  manufacture  to  all  parties. 
It  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  they  possess. 

As  the  price  of  kelp  varies  in  the  market,  Ae  reve- 
nues of  the  proprietors  are  subject  to  fluctuations  from 
which  the  labourers  are  exempt.  When  first  wrought, 
and  down  to  the  year  1760,  the  price  reached  from  £2  to 
J?5  per  ton;  the  expense^  being  then  far  less  than  at 
present.  In  1700,  it  was  at  £6;  whence,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding war  checked  the  importation  and  raised  the 
price  of  Barilla,  it  rose  to  11,  12,  15  and,  for  one  short 
period,  to  £20.  Valuable  therefore  as  this  species  of 
property  may  be,  it  is  extremely  unsteady  ;  while  it  is  also 
precarious,  since  any  great  increase  in  the  produce  of 
foreign  barilla,  the  removal  of  the  dutiesi  or  tfae  dis- 
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«Dvery  of  the  long-^^tempted  problem  to  decompose  sea 
salt  by  a  cheap  process,  might  extingnish  it  in  a  moment. 
Where  the  interests  arQ  so  few  and  the  total  advantages 
80  limited,  it  could  scarcety  expect  protection  from  re- 
strictiye  laws.  I  must  now  indeed  add,  that  between  the 
period  of  writing  and  printing  this,  the  duties  on  barilla 
have  been  diminished,  but  that  an  afternsuspension  of  the 
law  has  also  taken  place.  Hence  it  becomes  unnecessary 
farther  to  alter  what  I  had  written  ;  while  the  present  view 
wHl  tend  to  show  what  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  this  mann- 
fiictare  are  likely  to  be  on  the  insular  population,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  some  equivalent,  if  temporary,  relief 
should  be  given. 

If  this  manufacture  was  once  ill  understood  and  worse 
managed,  it  seems  now  to  have  attained  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible.  June,  July,  Augfust,  and 
part  of  September,  form  the  period  of  this  harvest.  The 
drift  weed  thrown  on  shore  by  «torms.is  sometimes  used ; 
but,  if  much  injured,  it  is  rejected ;  as  in  this 'state  it  is 
found  to  yield  little  salt.  This  kind  consists  chi^y  of 
tai^es,  as  they  are  h^e  called,  or  Fucus  Saccharinus 
and  Digitatus,  which,  at  all  times,  contain  less  Soda  than 
the  harder  species,  and  are  also  much  better  adapted  for 
manure.  The  latter  consists  Jchiefly  of  four,  the  Serratus, 
Digitatus,  Nodosus,  and  Yesiculosus ;  and  these  are  cut 
at  low  water  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow.  As  the 
value  of  a  kelp  estate  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
crop,  it  is  therefore  regulated  principally  by  three  cir- 
cumstances; namely,  the  linear  extent  of  the  shores,  the 
Inreadth  of  the  interval  between  high  and  low  water  mark, 
consisting  in  the  length  of  the  ebb  or  fall  of  die  tide  and 
the  flatness  of  the  beach^  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  water 
or  its  shelter  from  the  surge :  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
nature  of  the  rodLs,  as  some  kinds  are  found  to  favour 
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the  growth  of  the  plants  more;  than  ofhen.  It  has  been 
4ittenipted  to  inoi«a«e:ihe  eaUenAof  ibtttulnmaEinesoil  by 
rolling  stones  into  the  wat^  ;^but  I  belieire  itbait  the  suc- 
cess has  never  repaid  ^  expense.  On  some  esti^ea^  this 
harvest  is  reaped  every  second  year;  on  othere,  dniy 
^very  diird-;  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  agreed  what  are  ihe 
compaiwki ve  advantages  of  either  practice. 

Hie  weeds,  bmng  cnt  by  the  sickle  at  low  water,  are 
brought  on  shore  by  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  process. 
A  rope  of  hei^h  or  birch  is  laid  beyond  them,  and  the 
ends  being  carried  up  beyond  the  high  water  mark,  the 
whole  6oats  as  the  tide  rises,  and  thus,  by  shortening 
the  rope,  is  compelled  to  settle  above  the  wash  of  the  sea, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  dry  land  on  horseback. 
The  more  quickly  it  is  dried,  the  better  is  the  produce : 
and,  when  dry,  it  is  burnt  in  coffers,  generally  con- 
structed with  stoncv  sometimes  merely  excavated  in  the 
earth.  In  Orkney,  the  latter  are  preferred.  It  has  been 
attempted,  idly  enough,  to  introduce  kilns;  a  refine- 
ment, of  which  the  advantages  bear  no  proportion  tothe 
expense;  as  in  the  ordinary  mode,  the  kelp  f^ms  Us 
own  ftteh  As  twenty-four  tons  of  weed,  at  a  medium, 
are  required  to  form  a  ton  of  kelp,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
4he  labour  employed  for  this  quantity,  in  the  several  pro- 
cesses of  cutting,  landing,  carrying,  drying,  stacking, 
and  burning. 

In  genera],  the  kelp  shores  are  reserved  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  thus  becomes  the  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant. If,  in  some  points  of  view,  this  is  a  questionable 
piece  of  policy,  it  is  a  practice  not  easily  avoided.  The 
farms  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  tenants  are  too  small  to 
allow  of  their  managing  Ihe  kelp  to  advantage ;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  responsible  lessee  for  this  part 
of  the  estate  alone.    As  there  is  no  class  of  labourers  in. 
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this  cotmiry,  tfae  work  must  also  be  performed  by  tbe 
small  tenants.  These,  however,  are  not  paid  by  money 
wages ;  but,  being  the  tenants  on  the  estate  itself,  a 
portion  of  their  rent  is  thus  imposed  and  received  in  tbe 
form  of  labour.  Tlius,  two  pounds  a  year  and  the  manu- 
jJBcture  of  a  ton  of  kelp,  will  represent  the  average  rent 
of  a  farm  here,  valued  at  five  pounds.  All  this  seems 
abundantly  simple;  but  as  there  is  always  a  class  of 
ultra-philanthropists,  or  something  worse,  g^ing  about 
the  world  establishing  a  character  for  humanity  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbours,  and  persuading  the  people 
that  they  are  ill  governed,  (a  class  that  never  wants 
bearers,  as  Hooker  remarks,)  so  this  system  has  been  re« 
presented  as  grievous  and  oppressive.  It  has  been  called 
compulsory ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  free  labourer 
would  tiot  engage  in  so  disagreeable  an  occupation.  It 
would  be  well  if  these  politicians  would  substitute  some 
other  plan  to  prevent  the  people  from  starving.  In  pur 
country,  everywhere,  though  labour  should  be  as  free 
as  tfir,  there  are  numerous  occupations  which,  though  in- 
finitely more  laborious,  disgusting,  or  dangerous,  are 
never  in^want  of  hands.  The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  far 
preferable  to  ballast  heaving,  or  sawing,  or  chimney- 
sweeping,  or  coaI*beaving,  or  grinding,  or  horse-boiling, 
or  ^ue^making,  or  gilding,  or  working  in  a  coal  pit  or 
an  iron  fottndery,  or  a  white  lead  manufactory,  or  a  fell- 
monger's  yard,  or  a  powder  mill.  iBut  the  Highlanders 
know  nothing  of  all  this  and  of  much  worse :  they  are 
desired  to  gruttible  arid  they  grumble  accord  ino^Ty. 

For  those  who,  without  motives,  have  mistaken  the 
sub^t  merely  from  want  of  consideration,  the  whole 
evil  is  removed,  as  happens  in  so  many  other  cases,  by 
merely  substituting  one  term  for  another,  cottar  for 
tenant,  ^ucb  magic  lies  in  words.   The  small  tenant  on 
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a  kelp  estate  is  a  cottar;  a  semicottar  sometimes,  if  tbe 
term  may  be  used,  holding  one  part  at  lesust  of  his  farm, 
for  the  performance  of  a  specified  quantity  of  .labour. 
Where  he  pays  no  money  rent  at  all,  he  is  precisely  a 
CQttar,  whatever  he  may  be  termed,  and  exactly  in  that 
situation  which  has  been  often  said  to  be  preferable  to  that 
of  a  money  tenant.  In  no  case  will  the  surplus  produce  of 
the^e  small  farms  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent  fropi 
them;  and  if  he  cannot  do  that  from  some  other  source, 
he  must  resign.  If  he  is  to  find  the  money  by  labour, 
he  gains  nothing  by  receiving  with  one  hand  that  whi^h 
he  must  immediately  pay  back  with  the  other.  Nor 
could  he  easily  decline  the  kelp  manufacture  until  some 
other  source  of  wag^s,  some  other  mode  or  object  of  la* 
bour  in  this  country,  is  discovered.  He  must  work  when 
he  can  obts^in  work,  and  at  that  which  is  open  to  him ; 
as  there  is  no  choice.  There  can  be  no  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  because  the  tenant  takes  the  farm 
with  his  eyes  open ;  not  with  an  indefinite  servitude  on 
it,  but  with  a  fixed  equivalent  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
of  which  he  is  fully  aware.  The  whole  system,  as  far 
as  it  is  inconvenient,  is  the  misfortune  of  the  country,  but 
the  fault  of  no  one.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  excessive 
population  and  consequent  competition;  united  to  that 
minute  division  of  farms  which  renders  the.  existence  of 
a  class  of  independent  labourers  impossible.  If  a  steady 
demand  for  labour  should  arise,  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
kelp  manufacture  would  probably  change  together,  with 
the  system  itself;  but  though  the  labourer  in  kelp  might 
imagine  himself  free,  he  would  scarcely  have  the  choice 
of  refusing  the  work  when  it  was  offered  to  him.  I  sliall 
only  add  to  these  considerations,  that,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  so  strong  is  the  aversion  to  steady  labour 
among  the  Highlanders,  and  so  great  their  indolence, 
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ihat  it  is  doiibtfal  if  any  other  system  could  extract  froim 
them  that  exertion  which  is  no  less  necessary  for  their 
own  interest  than  for  that  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
estates* 

I  hope  you  are  only  half  tired,  because  I  have  only 
half  done  with  this  dry  business*  It  would  be  quite  in 
Tain  for  you  to  expect  to  understand  the  policy  of  the 
maritime  Highlands,  without  being  acquainted  with  that 
which  forms  a  large  portion  of  its  rural  economy,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  manufactures*  Beisides,  I  want  to 
prove  to  you,  that,  instead  of  being  acerb,  I  am  the  very 
best  friend  the  Highlanders  ever  had ;  labouring  to  re- 
concile them  to  each  other,  and  to  systems,  which,  if  not 
the  best  of  all  possible,  are  the  best  that  are  attainable* 
The  proprietors  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear 
themselves  censured  and  abused,  that  they  almost  begin 
to  imagine  they  desei^ve  it ;  and  the  people,  of  course, 
never  think  they  have  so  warm  a  friend  as  he  who  assures 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  unhappy* 

It  is  asserted  that  the  proprietors  attempt  to  crowd 
the  population  on  these  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ering the  wages  of  labour,  and  thus,  of  keeping  both  a 
cheap  and  a  ready  supply  of  it  at  hand  for  this  manufac- 
ture, from  which  they  alone  derive  all  the  profits.  This 
exquisite  remark  comes  from  the  same  politicians  who, 
in  some  other  place,  accuse  the  same  proprietors  of  de- 
popnlating  their  estates  by  sheep-farming,  and  of  thus 
caasing  a  ruinous  emigration.  So  difficult  is  it  to  ride 
and  drive  the  ass  at  the  same  time.  If  the  population 
consisted  of  free  labourers,  or  if  the  property  of  the  mari- 
time farm  were  distinct  from  that  of  the  land,  this  wish 
might  be  a  very  natural  one ;  but  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  kelp  proprietor  to  influence  the  population, 
whatever  interest  he  might  have  in  low  wages  or  cheap 
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labfam^^  Admittiog  that  jmeh  sa  practice  4id .  eyist  ^long^ 
those,  who,  a&  th^  matter  stands,,  are  the  pr^^prietors  hodi 
otibe  sea  andthe  Jand,  they  would,  erea  theii,  be  acting 
on  a  system  to  which  they  are  not  only  compelled  hy 
die  state,  of  t^  ^XMintry,  but  whiqh  is-  a4i|Aitted .  to  be 
the  lAest  beueii^olent ;  that  it  i».  in;  their  power'  to  adopt.  Ji 
die  increafipiBig  population,  alweys  competiiigifor  land,  is 
B0ta<k!omniQdated'hy -dividing  farms  a$  fer  as  they  wUI 
bear,  it  must  emigrate  or  starv^^,  The^e  fam»s  can  be 
divided  no  lower  thaa  to  admit  of  maintaining  a  fanuly, 
unless  Bovm  coptingent  oceupation.  is  added.  On  the  sea 
shores,  this  is  effected  by  tb^  fishery:  it.isi  equally  ef^ 
feetcNl  by  the  k^p  mantt6icture»  which  supplies  the  means 
with  the  wi^es^of  Ihat  labour^  the  want  ^Pa  demand  for 
which  vis  the.great>  source  of  the  poverty  Qf  the  High- 
lands^ >  Thus  these  vei^  politicians  who^  with  their  othj^r 
contcadiotory  systems  of  improvements,  are  perpetually 
demanding  the  establishmeat  of  wpollea  manufactures  or 
of  cotton  manufactures,  as  an  effectual  me^ms  of  betterr 
ing  this  couotryilare  equally  clamorous  for  the  abc^tion 
of  .the  only  one  they  already  posset;  one  which  is  ap 
natural  and  necessary  as  it  is;  profitable^  and  which  rer 
quires  neith^ capital  nor changjeof  habitf:  or  residency. 
It  is  precisely  one  of  those  contingent  mimu&ctures  to 
which  it.  would  be  desirable  to  >add ;  as  the  only  ones 
ndapted  to  a  population  which  is.  but  half  occupied,; 
whicl^  is^  and  will  always  and  Inevitably  be  imperfectly 
employed  in  agriculture.  I  need  scarcely  add  that. it  is 
also  a  harvest,  offeredby  nature  tmd  only  requiring  to  be 
reaped.  That  policy  would  be  an  extraordinary  one 
which  should  refuse  to  work  a^  cosi  mine  because  a  col- 
liery is  a  dangerous  and  a  dirty  occupatiou. 

But  if  the  pro[H*ietor«  were  not  thus  compelled,  by 
the  natural  course  of  events,  to  accumulate  a  population 
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on  tli^ir  maritime  or  oAer  landi^  and  dmt  they  were  to 
lead  where  at  present  they  only  folldw,'  it  it  plain  that 
they  oonld  only  effect  this  otject  by  offering  dleii^  farma 
on  better  tmns  than  their  neighbours.  Thus  this  prao* 
tice  would  become  a  mere  commercial  speeulationy  in 
which  a  landholder  would  sacrifice  a  given  sum  in  the 
shape  of  rent,  for  the  contingent  acquisition  of  anotbelr 
in  that  of  a  profit  on  kelp.  He  must  needs  see  that  he  is 
paying  the  price  of  labotir  in  two  forms ;  and  if,  front 
avarice  or  ignorance,  he  becomes  a  loser  by  his  projects. 
It  is  not  a  subject  for  the  interference  of  othors.  Like  idl 
other  speculations,  it  will  in  tine  rectify  itself  if  wrong, 
and  must  be  left  to  that  freedom  under  which  alone  com* 
merce  can  thrive. 

It  is  probably  true,  that,  in  some  places,  there  are 
tracts  of  maritime  land  now  occupied  by  small  tenants, 
under  bad  management,  which,  if  less  divided  and  in 
better  hands,  would  return  a  gfreater  agricultord  profit 
to  the  landholder  than  that  wbidi  he  now  derives  from 
the  manufacture  of  kelp.  But  to  change  the  existing 
system,  in  the  present  state  and  under  the  present  distri# 
bution  of  the  population,  by  violent  meam,  is  not  easy; 
nor  can  it  be  contemplated  with  any  satfaifaction,  since  it 
is  to  extend' too  far,  that  condensation  of  farms  which, 
hitherto  beneficiid,  has  already  produced  the  migration 
to  the  sea  shores,  after  the  simplest  change  of  place  had 
ceased  to  be  further  practicable.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
the  moral  and  pcrfitical  effects  would  be  truly  painful ; 
as  this  species  of  population  scarcely  possesses  the  means 
of  emigration.  But  that  some  more  changes  of  this 
nature  will,  is  time,  take  place,  is  i^  certain  as  that  they 
have  already  been  made.  That  they  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  community  at  large,  is  equally  certain ;  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  gradual;  not  forced,  but 
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effected  with  the  lerat  possible  suffering  to  those  who 
must  finally  be  displaced.  Under  such  a  change,  an  in- 
ilependent  class  of  labourers  will  arise,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  kelp  will  then  demand  new  calculations. 

It  cannot  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
farms,  the  estates  would  gain  more  by  diverting  all  the 
sea-weed  to  the  purpose  of  manure,  as  has  been  argued. 
There  is  no  want  of  additional  manure  on  the  small  farms, 
as  iar  as  they  are  now  cultivated ;  nor  would  the  mtere 
increase  of  this  article  enable  these  tenants  toimpridve 
larger  tracts  of  land.  The  heaping  of  sea-weed  on  baire 
rocks  or  wet  bogs,  will  not  alone  make  them  productive. 
A  different  population,  with  a  different  distribution  of 
capital  and  employment,  are  required  before  more  exten- 
sive tracts  can  be  effectually  improved;  and  whenever 
this  change  shall  take  place,  there  will  be  no  great  4iffi^ 
culty  in  discovering  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  make 
kelp  or  to  raise  potatoes  and  corn. 

Our  landing  in  Harris  was  attended  by  an  event 
equally  unexpected  and  painful.  An  unf(»rtunate  female 
had  been  brought  from  Benbecula,  accused  of  infanticide; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  detain  her  there  in  her  long  pas^ 
sage  to  the  county  jail.  Even  without  the  feelings  with 
which  the  humane  Beccaria  (and  I  might  add  Voltaire), 
has  inspired  his  readers  respecting  this  most  distresoing 
.crime,  the  inroad  thus  suddenly  made  on  the  whole  cur- 
rent of,  our .  ideas  and  thoughts,  was  extreme.  Hearing 
little  of  delinquency  in  this  remote  country,  and  Wrongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  moral  character  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  the  immedmte  presence  of  even  far  slighter  de- 
pravity than  this  would  have  been  strongly  felt ;  as  if  it 
were  possible  that  crimes  should  not  exist  in  every  state 
of  society  throughout  so  numerous  a  population.    Yet 
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Aattheyritr^  Ittote  rarfe  than  In  those  plac^  whttre  the 
popnlatibn  itf  s^catnnlated  in  towns,  is  no  less  true  in 
fBLCty  than  that  the  general  principle  is  itself  true. 

It  is  meant  to  be  quaintly  remarked,  when  it  is  said 
that  domeistic  Or  personal  theft  is  rare  in  the  Highlands 
because  there  is  nothmg  to  steal.  There  is  certainly  just 
as  much  truth  as  wit  in  the  observation;  but  I  still  be* 
tieve  that  the  propensity  is  really  rare,  if  not  absent; 
'The  deisire  to  steal,  where  it  eitists,  will  never  want  sub- 
jects tctr  its  exercise  ^  and  a  well-trained  London  adept 
Would  not  be  long  in  finding  maimer  foir  the  exertion  of 
his  ingenuity*  It  in  a  sufficient  answer  indeed  toth^* 
piece  of  wit  above  quoted,  that  clothes  and  new  linen  are 
exposed  to  bleach  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  in  situations 
where  they  cannot  be  wiatched,  and  with  perfect  security. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  stacks  of  salt  fish  which 
remain  piled  up  on  the  shores  in  safety,  even  among  a 
>  people  who^  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  starving.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  bold 
Highlander  from  stopping  a  monied  English  traveller  in 
the  secluded  roads  or  wild  passes  of  this  country;  but 
such  acts  are  utterly  unknown.  The  ancient  creagbs  on 
the  cattle  of  the  Lowlanders,  were  of  another  character, 
and  will  come  under  review  hereafter.  As  to  the  case  of 
Sutherland,  which  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  peculiar;  and 
it  must  be  hoped  that  it  is  ah  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  the  country. 

•  With  respect  to  the  islands,  this  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
cnikstaace,  even  in  a  legal  view ;  as  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  is  far  from  convenient.  In  the 
case  of  this  culprit^  a  voyage,  first  from  Benbecula  to 
Harris,  was  to  be  followed  by  another  to  Sky,  whence 
there  was  a  third  voyage  to  Loch  Carrpn,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  long  iaod journey  to  Inverness,  These  sea  voyages, 
yot.  III.  M 
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and  Ibe  nature  of  the  country^  render  sucb  a  journey 
more  inconvenient  than  it  would  be  i^  present  to  trans* 
port  a  criminal  and  th^  requisite  witnesses^  from  London 
to  Tbarso,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles.  Except 
at  Portree,  moreorery  there  is  no  jail  throughout  the 
islands  |  another  frequent  cause  of  inconvenience,  par-!- 
tionlarly  in  the  case  of  detention  before  trial,  for  crimes 
of  less  magnitude.  The  predenee  of  Justices  of  Peace 
in  some  districts,  renders  the  investigation  of  crimi- 
nal charges  compiEnratiyely  easy  in  the^e;  but  in  many 
^f  the  smaller  or  remote  islands,  where  the  proprietors 
are  generally  absent,  and  where  there  ate  neither  cl^gy- 
men  nor  principal  tenants,  there  are  no  ready  means  of 
making  such  investigations.  The  abolition  of  the  local 
and  hereditary  jurisdictions  was  unquestionably  as  un- 
avoidable as  it  was  necessary ;  but  some  better  provision 
ibr  the  ends  of  justice  than  sure  now  found,  .might,  per- 
haps, have  been  adopted  to  replace  them.  Fortunately^  . 
the  Scottish  law  does  not  condemn  the  injured  party  to 
the  additional  injury  of  sustaining  the  expenses  of  a  cri* 
minal  prosecution ;  so  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  courts  of  justice  is  of  much  less  moment  than 
it  would  be  in  England. 

There  are  similar  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  tho 
case  of  civil  breaches  of  the  law,  or  of  the  variowi  minor 
subjects  of  contention  which  cannot  fail  to  firise  in  every 
society.  If  however  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  lun- 
uries  of  litigation  in  which  their  Norman  ancestors  de- 
lighted, and  in  which  they  yet  delight  wherever  they 
have  the  means,  they,  are  also  saved  from  its  pains :  and 
those  wits  who  amuse  theniselves  with  the  wecdc  points  of 
legal  procedure,  will  perhaps  consider  thiU  the  gain  ex- 
ceeds the  loss.  Be  the  wit  such  as  it  may,  the  remark  is 
true  enough ;  notwithstanding  the  defensive  reasoning^ 
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ef  Jer^tay  Bentbam  m  farour  of  cheap  law ;  skce  Iba 
exampltes  of  the  Isle  of  Mana  and  aS  Guerosey  ftbowi 
that,  provided  the  eombatantis  cad  but  get  access  to  the 
ield  of  battle^  it  is  iadifferent  hovr  small  the  sabject  ^ 
COBteatioti  is^  or  at  what  expense  it  is  pursued,  when  the 
habit  exists  and  the  passions  are  excited.  Here,  where 
that  litigation  is  impossible,  aS  much  from  poverty  oa 
the  one  hand  as  from  expense  on  ike  other,  the  injury 
is  endured,  or  the  arbitration  of  some  good-natured  Jus- 
tice or  Clergyman  satisfies,  at  least  the  winning  party ; 
attd)  as  in  all  such  cases,  some  one  must  lose,  the  commu* 
nity  at  large  stands  just  on  the  same  ground  as  it  would 
have  done  under  a  more  technical,  if  not  a  better,  dis- 
pensation than  that  of  La  Fontaine's  Juge  de  Mesle^ 

The  law  of  the  two  straws  mast  Cnd  an  advocate 
in  Jeremy;  because  the  system  of  perfection  increases 
the  already  sufficient  inequality  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor«  Hence  the  superiority  of  Turkish  justice,  of  that 
which  is  speedy.  It  is  like  war,  where  it  is  often  better 
to  decide  quickly  wrong  than  slowly  right*  As  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  whole  is  the  prime  and  ultimate  end  of 
justice,  that  object  is  attained  when  one  party  gains  what 
the  other  loses :  it  is  for  otherwise  where  a  third  inter- 
feres to  devour  the  oyst^,and  both  become  losers.  In  all 
cases,  it  is  admitt^d  that  the  event  is  regulated  by  chance* 
not  by  right ;  and  the  cheapest  lottery  is  therefore  the 
best*  It  is  an  argument  agiunst  Turkish  law,  that  the 
weightiest  purse  carries  the  victory.  It  would  be  pru- 
dent to  seek  a  better,  since  better  may  be  found.  This 
admits  of  the  retort  uncoorteous :  the  weightiest  purse 
carries  it  either  way;  the  form  only  changed,  the  matter 
the  same.  Hence  also  the  Western  Islands  are  in  that  happy 
condition  covertly  lauded  by  Plato  when  he  remarks  that 
the  swarming  of  lawyers  is  the  sign  of  a  profligate  and 
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diseased  republic;'  while  our  worthy  G^ael  have  also  e$J 
caped  the  evils  for  which  Livy  abuses  their  Gaulish 
ancestors.  As  to  what  Salisburiensis,  Geraldus,  and 
Broterus  say,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  you,  a  Lawyer 
as  well  as  a  Poet.  But  I  must  say  no  more  about  law^ 
lest,  *' vastissimis  glossarum  volnminibus  me  obment 
tnexpugnabiles  Juristee.''  Only,  as  the  world  has  now 
undergone  the  three  conditions  of  being  governed  by 
Soldiers,  by  Priests,  and  by  Lawyers,  it  seems  fully  time 
that  Physic  should  also  take  its  turn,  and  that  we  should 
at  length  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Doctors  and  Apo-^ 
thecaries*  Which  seems  about  to  happen*  Why  there 
are  no  lawyers  in  the  Islands  to  teach  the  people  how  to 
quarrel  and  spend  their  money,  is  plain  enough.  They 
would  not  indeed  find  it  difficult  to  quarrel,  but  they  have 
no  money  to  spend.  Else,  doubtless,  they  would  soon 
learn  to  follow  the  practices  of  their  litigious  Norman 
brethren  of  Mann.  It  has  equally  been  remarked  by 
wondering  naturalists  that  there  are  no  swallows  iii  this 
country.  The  cause  is  plain :  we  may  say  of  it  as  was  said 
of  Domitiau ;  a  fly  cannot  live  in  Uist  and  Harris.  It  haa 
also  been  said  of  Westminster  Hall  that  there  are  no  spi- 
ders, because  it  is  built  of  Irish  oak.  Causa  pro  non 
causa  again.  There  would  be  no  lawyers  there,  if  there 
were  as  few  clients  as  there  are  flies. 

If  the  good  and  the  evil  here  neutralize  each  other, 
there  is  a  point  of  law  of  daily  occurrence  between  the 
King  and  his  insular  subjects  in  this  country,  where  the 
evil  is  inflicted,  and  the  little  good  which  the  case  might 
admit  in  alleviation,  is  withheld.  This  is  a  fiscal  ques- 
tion ;  it  cannot  be  called  a  difficulty,  as  the  remedy  would 
not  be  hard  to  find.  The  Highlanders  may  be  allowed 
to  complain  of  unredressed  grievances ;  but  let  them 
complain  of  themselves ;  of  the  neglect  of  those  repre- 
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sentatives  .who  exist  only  that  th^y  may  watch,  as  they  do 
not,  over  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  There  are 
no  collectors  appointed  to  receive  the  taxes ;  although 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  distribution  of  the  usual 
wurnings,  or  in  Ihat  accuracy  iu  exacting  which  must  be 
expected  in  every  financial  system.  Hence  the  contribu- 
tors are  obliged  to  pay  them  to  the  proper  officers  in 
their  respective  county-towns,  placed  at  such  enormous 
distances  as  Inverness  and  Dingwall ;  and  thus  they  are, 
not  only  <;harged  with  the  tax  itself,  but  with  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  agency  and  correspondence  and 
transmission,  for  sums  which  seldom  exceed  a  few  shil- 
lings, and  which,  however  small,  are  important  to  persons 
whose  annual' rents  do  not  often  exceed  four  or  five 
iM>unds«  Errors,  always  unavoidable,  are  here  necessa- 
rily frequent ;  while  the  unfortunate  contributor  is  thus 
subjected  to  a  correspondence  which  may  exceed  his 
tax,  and  to  surcharges  from  which  he  cannot  appeal. 
No  lenity  of  administration  can  remove  this  grievance; 
as  the  irritation  of  a  tax  seldom  bears  any  proportion  to 
its  actual  value,  and  as  a  few  instances  of  vexation  are 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  thousand  acts  of  mildness  or 
forbearance.  It  is  said  in  defence  of  this,  that  the  taxes 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  collecting.  There  are 
politicians  who  would  answer,  that  they  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  collected  at  all :  but  it  does  not  appear  very 
difficult  to  find  an  expedient,  by  placing  the  collection 
in  the  hands  of  the  excise  officers,  who  are  present 
everywhere. 

Rowdill,  though  a  small  village,  is  the  capital  and 
sole  town  of  this  mountainous  and  rugged  district,  which 
contains  so  little  arable  land  as  to  be  very  sparingly  in- 
habited.elsewfaere.  In  past  times,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  .seat  of  a  monastery  for  Regular  Canons,  founded  by 
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Madeod  of  Harris  and  dedieat^d  to  St.  Columba^  audio 
have  fbrmed  a  principal  possession  of  th#  Church ;  if  in* 
deed  it  be  true  that  it  once  contained  tirelve  churches^ 
It  is  also  said  further,  that  there  was  a  church  here 
dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  and  that  it  was  founded  by 
Dayid  the  first  in  1134.  I  know  not  that  these  difficul- 
ties can  be  reconciled.  As  to  the  twelve  churches,  how- 
ever, I  imagine  this  must  be  taken  with  some  eorrectki^  i 
as  the  existence  of  so  many  churches  for  worship  is 
scarcely  possible,  when  the  whdle  present  population, 
surely  much  more  dense  than  in  those  days,  cannot  fill 
that  one  which  now  alone  remains.  If  the  assertion  be 
true  in  any  shape,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  were 
votive  chapels  similar  to  those  of  Barra.  The  present 
church  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  is  an  object  o€ 
Curiosity,  as  being  the  only  catholic  structure  which  re« 
teains  entire  throughout  the  Western  Islands.  How  it 
was  spared  at  the  Reformation,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
is  rendered  still  more  curious  by  some  extraordinary 
sculptures  on  its  front  which  do  not  bear  descriptions 
How  they  were  ever  attached  to  a  Christian  church,  may 
well  be  matter  of  surprise,  unless  we  could  imagme 
this  establishment  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Templars;  as  we  should  rather  have  expected  to  have 
found  them  in  Hindostan.  The  only  thing  that  couM 
give  the  least  colour  to  such  a  supposition,  is  a  tradition 
that,  in  Sky,  there  was  once  a  college  of  this  order  near 
Portree ;  a  tale,  nevertheless,  to  which  k  is  very  difficuil 
to  give  credit. 

The  intricacy  of  the  Sound  of  Harris  renders  it  quite 
impossible  to  navigate  it  without  a  pilot ;  and  even  with 
the  aid  of  Rory  Macdonald,  it  was  among  the  most  for-' 
midable  operations,  with  a  head  wind  and  sea,  that  I 
have  witnessed.    It  is  a  chaos  of  rocks  and  islands.    I 
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thonght  our  fat  Captain  would  have  fainted  with  the 
fright;  and  had  not  Rory  threatened  to  throw  him  over- 
board, he  would  have  lost  the  vessel  and  ended  in  fat- 
tening lobsters.  West  Loch  Tarbet  is  a  very  deep  in- 
dentation, separated'  from  the  East  Loch  of  the  same 
name,  only  by  a  very  narrow  neck,  and  both  of  them 
being  rendered  very  intricate  by  rocks  and  islands. 
This  neck  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  Harris  and 
Lewis,  which  however  constitute  but  one  island,  al- 
though that  has  no  name.  But  it  does  not  mark  the 
political  division  between  the  two  estates;  these  being 
separated  by  mt  imaginary  line  further  to  the  north. 
Lang,  and  Clisseval,  which  I  ascended,  are  about  260O 
feet  OF  more  in  height :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  savage  and  melancholy  view  than  that  obtained 
from  them.  Barren  and  black  as  the  analogous  parts  of 
North  Uist,  the  flatter  parts  of  this  view  possess  none  of 
lis  singularity,  nor  any  of  that  brilliancy  which  is  there 
the  resuk  of  the  minute  intermixture  of  the  land  and  the 
water.  A  more  joyless  desert  could  not  well  be  ima- 
gined; while  the  mountainous  part  displays  a  greater 
extent  of  bare  rock  and  black  bog  than  I  have  seen  in 
any  part  of  Scotland. 

On  the  west  coast,  Scarpa  and  Taransa  are  two  con- 
spicuous islands,  the  former  being  a  single  mountain 
about  WOO  feet  high.  On  the  east  side,  Roneval  presents 
a  striking  example  of  the  force  of  the  winds  in  these  re- 
gions. From  the  north-west,  straight  and  deep  trenches 
are  drawn  for  many  hundred  yards  in  length ;  two,  or 
even  three  feet  deep,  and  four,  five,  or  more,  in  breadth ; 
as  if  made  by  a  gigantic  plough.  These  are  determined 
by  some  interval  among  the  rocks,  guiding  the  wind  on 
one  point ;  whence,  after  having  first  made  a  lodgvnettt^ 
it  proceeds,  as  if  by  sap,,  till  it  has  produced  effects 
that  seem  almost  incrediMe. 
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Gratun  says  that  two  thingB  are  necessary  towitfclei 
a  good  history ;  first,  that  the  acts  be  well  perfoirmed, 
nnd  next  that  they  be  well  told.  He  had  probably  been 
reading  Adam  Smith  on  the  making  of  a  pin ;  and  on 
this  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  must  it  have  been* ! 
that  Macaulay  wrote  a  voyage  to  that  St.  Kilda  which  he^ 
never  saw,  and  that  Alexander  longed  for  Homer  to 
celebrate  his  exploits.  There  have  been  two  or  three: 
double-headed  soldiers  indeed,  such  as  Ceesarand  Xeno* 
phon,  who  have  managed  to  fight  and  write  both.  But 
the  principle  is  palpably  a  bad 'one ;  nor  is  it  possible  that 
any  one,  amid  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  thinking,  and 
doing,  can  possibly  know  what  he  himself  thought  and 
did,  half  so  well  as  th^  man  who^  some  nine  or  twenty 
centuries  after,  comes  to  the  task  with  leisure  and  time, 
for  reflection,  cool  in  his  head  and  warm  in  bis  closet. 
We  are  peculiarly  ill  judges  of  our  own  feelings  and 
opinbns^  because  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  feeling  to 
absorb  and  pervert  reason,  and  of  opinions  to  run  away 
with  iU  Hence  it  is  reasonable  that  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
should  have  felt  Queen  Oberea's  flame  and  Sir  Joseph's 
frosts  better  than  themselves  did ;  very  reasonable  ipdeed. 
But  as  I  can  find  no  one  to  write  my  account  of  St.  Kilda 
for  me,  I  must  needs  make  the  best  of  it  that  I  can. 

On  approaching  the  landing  place,  where  a  crowd 
of  people  was  ready  to  receive  us,  a  tall  and  matron- 
like female  figure  advanced  before  the  rest,  with  an  air 
^f  inixed  dignity  and  command)  hailing  qs  with  the 
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words  '*  Fri«nd6  or  enemies."  We  had  no  sootier  satis- 
fied  ihe  governory  who  seemed  to  be  Martin's  Amazon 
Queen  again  revived^  than  the  whole  of  the  people 
rushed  down  into  the  water,  and  seizing  on  the  gunwales 
of  the  boat,  hauled  us  up  dry  before  we  well  knew  where 
we  were.  We  could  not  but  admire  the  courage  of  the 
Minister's  wife,  who  suspected  us  to  be  Americans,  re- 
maining Ignorant  of  the  peace  that  had  not  long  been 
concluded.  They  received  this  news  with  joy,  estimat- 
ing, like  their  betters,  that  war  from  which  they  were 
remote,  just  as  it  affected  themselves.  In  an  American 
war,  they  participated  with  peculiar  feeling,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  defenceless  situation,  but  because  it 
had  raised  the  price  of  tobacco;  an  article  thrpugh  which 
the  readiest  access  to  their  heart  and  services  is  gained. 

If  our  new  friends  had  thus  experieiiced  some  of  the 
pains  of  ignorance,  they  had  also  enjoyed  its  bliss ;  if 
indeed  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Kilda  could  feel  any  concern 
respiting  the  dynasty  that  might  rule  in  France,  or  how 
the  disturbed  balance  of  Europe  was  to  be  readjusted. 
They  had  imagined  themselves  at  peace  with  Napoleon, 
and  at  peace  they  were.  But  while,  good  easy  peopfe, 
they  dreamed  in  full  security,  Elba  had  appeared  and 
vanished  in  the  political  lantern,  the  drama  of  the  hun- 
dred days  had  been  performed,  and  the  curtain  had  de- 
scended at  Waterloo  over  th^  fears  and  anxieties  of  all 
lESarope ;  of  all  the  world  except  St.  Kilda.  But  thia 
news  excited  little  emotion :  it  had  no  influence  on  the 
price  of  tobacco.  The  rebellion  of  former  days  had  been 
a  subject  of  far  different  interest  to  their  ancestors;  since, 
of  the  only  two  powers  they  then  knew  in  the  world, 
their  chief,  -  Macleod,  had  delared  war  against  King 
George.  But  the  presence  of  the  Ex-emperor  himself 
could  not  have  excited  more  commotion  than  our  own  did^ 
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Tbe  Tisits  of  strangers  are  hm  and  rwe;  aad  every 
avi^ar  of  this  nature  was  weU  remembered*  He  that  has 
BO  other  oleansof  clambering  up  to  the  temple  of  fan^ 
may  come  to  St*  Kilda;  be  will  assuredly  be  ranembered 
in  its  archives;  and  some  future  Maritin  ot  Macaolay 
shall  record  htm  in  calf  well  bound/ as  I  myself  trust  to 
be  reci»tled,  for  no  good,  by  some  one  who  may  di»« 
cover  Aat  Oonocban  is  higber  or  lower  than  I  found 
it,  or  that  the  tails  of  the  sheep  are  not  two  but  three 
indbes  long. 

My  progress,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  called  it,  tfarougb 
the  island,  was  attended  by  all  the  male  population 
down  to  the  age  of  six.  You  have  seen  a  Jack  Pudding 
at  a  country  fkir  followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys;  but  here 
it  was  all  in  kincbess,  as  of  people  ^that  loved  too 
well ;"  for  if  their  curiosity  was  great,  their  civility  and 
good  hmnour  were  stiU  greater.  But  when  I  placed  the 
mountain  baroBMter  on  tbe  top  of  Conochan,  splendid  in 
all  its  polished  brass,  the  presence  of  Mary  Tofts  in  the 
very  act  could  not  have  excited  more  astonishment.  I  left 
it  to  my  Highland  interpseter  to  explain  the  nature  and 
object  of  this  incantation ;  and  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  be  remembered  for  genenulicais.  This  point  is  not  a 
mountain,  as  my  predecessoca  have  called  it,  but  merely 
the  summit  of  the  uneven  ridge  which  forms  the  kland. 
i  found  the  height  to  he  1380  feet,  wbkh  is  therefore 
tbe  greatest  elevation  of  St.  Kilda.  Martin  is  nU  for 
iiom  tbe  mark  when  he  calls  it  200  fothoms ;  but  Mac- 
eulay,  who  appears  to  have  determioed  to  write  a  book 
without  materials,  calls  it  the  ^  Teneriie^  of  Britain,'^  and 
makes  it  5400  feet, ''  900  fathonui/'  If  he  ever  dkl  see 
it,  we  may  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  obser- 
vations  on  things  that  admit  neither  of  weigfct  nor  mea-^ 
stu^^ :  "  So  much  for  Buckingham**^ 
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Martin,  thoagb  a  very  different  person,  is  amost  provoke* 
iiig  fellow.  He  was  a  native  of  Sky,  and  had  therefore 
ready  access  to  infermtttion ;  he  was  not  illHemte ;  he  wan 
a  scientiiio  man,  becai^ie  he  was  a  physician  or  a  surgeoit 
acquainted  with  natural  history ;  and  he  was  employed 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  to  investigate  that  of  all  the  klands. 
But  his  propensities  seem  to  have  been  directed  rather  to 
supernatural  history :  and  having*  folfilled  his  contract, 
it  mtist  be  supposed,  ia  discussing  gulls,  kittiwakes,  and^ 
weeds,  beseems  to  have  thought  the  opinions  of  secoiid*^ 
sighted  impostors  and  the  metaphysics  of  ghosts  and  gob** 
lins,  of  more  value  than  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
Hving  men,  or  the  stote  of  a  country  then  utterly  unlike 
in  condition  to  any  land  under  the  sun«  It  was  left  for 
Birt  to  tell  u&  all  that  we  do  know  of  the  Highlands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and,  so^  as  his  infor-- 
mation  is,  it  is  as  valnabte  as  it  is  solitary.  Martin  might 
have  done  tmnck  cMfe ;  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  lodgfer 
vesideoce,  fteer  access,  amd  greater  intimacy ;  while  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Islands  in  his  day,,  would 
have  ted  us  back,  for  another  century  or  perhaps  much 
more,  to  a  ccmdition  of  things  and  a  history  of  m»iners, 
aus^toms,  and  opinions,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Invernesi»  where  Birt  wrote,  had,  though  only  twenty^ 
years  lat^,  already  undergone  most  material  changes. 
In  the  islands,  in  Martin's  time,  the  Chiefe  of  Clans  not^ 
only  retained  alt  their  influetioe,  but  much  of  their  mu^ 
tual  jealousies  and  hostilities.  Foreign  manners  and 
usages  were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  alt  diat,  respect- 
ing which  we  are  most  curious  in  this  strange  modifica* 
tion  of  the  feudal  syst^n,  remained  in  its  original  condi- 
tion. But  it  was  hs»  misfortune,  or  rather  ours,  that  he 
seetns  to  hlive  sepposed  whi^t  was  femiliar  to  himself  un- 
interesting to  his  readers ;  and  thus,  in  lamenting  over 
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what  cannot  now  be  repaired,  we  mast  reg^ret  that  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  institutions,  which 
disqualified  him  forjudging  of  what  was  worth  j  of  re- 
cord. Had  all  his  ghosts  been  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  it 
would  hare  been  little  loss ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  tra- 
Teller  who  has  trudged  over  the  world  and  found  nothing 
to  describe. 

If,  on  the  subject  of  St.  Kilda,  he  has  furnished  us 
with  something  by  which  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the 
manners  and  usages  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
he  has  hardly  given  us  any  means  of  judging  how  far 
they  were  then  distinguished  from  their  neighbours :  at 
present,  they  seem  to  differ  in  nothing  from  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  Their  communication  with  these, 
DOW  more  frequent  than  in  former  days,  if  still  rare, 
added  to  the  appointment  of  a  resident  minister,  has  pro- 
bably had  an  effect  in  softening  down  any  differences 
that  might  formerly  have  existed,  and  in  bringing  the 
whole  to  one  level.  Had  they  remained  stationary  from 
that  day,  while  the  others  were  advancing,  there  might 
DOW  indeed  have  been  found  some  interesting  peculiari- 
ties. But  we  must  not  imagine  Martin's  book  the  present 
standard,  as  has  been  idly  and  too  generally  done,  for  the 
Highlands  at  large.  They  have  sailed  down  the  stream 
of  time  with  their  neighbours;  the  an<Aor  alone  remain- 
ing to  show  where  the  vessel  once  lay.  There  is  s<Hiie- 
thing,  however,  in  the  very  name  of  St.  Kilda,  which 
excites  expectation.  Remote  and  solitary,  the  spirit  of 
romance  appears  still  to  dwell  in  the  clouds  and  stonns 
that  separate  this  narrow  spot  from  the  world ;  but,  like 
other  spirits,  it  vanishes  at  the  rude  touch  of  investiga- 
tion. Still,  this  island  will  be  interesting  to  him  wbos^ 
amusement  it  may  be  to  study  the  varieties  of  human  life 
and  manners;  to  contemplate  the  various  modes  under 
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which  faappiness  is  distributedy  and  to  seek  for  that  spol 
in  which  misery  is  exhibited  under  new  forms.  Nor  will 
the  curiosity  that  is  excited  by  a  people  destined  to  live 
in  comparatiFO  ignorance  of  the  manners,  events,  im« 
provements,  and  opinions,  of  the  world  at  large,  depart 
unsatisfied.  But  it  is  time  to  come  back  to  *^  nos  mou- 
tons ;"  though  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  island 
first  and  the  sheep  afterwards. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  by  pacing,  St.  Kilda  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and,  where  widest,  nearly  two ;  its  shape 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  a  leg  of  mutton;  to  u$e  ad 
elegant  comparison.  Martin  calls  it  two  miles  long;  he 
Is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  me.  On  the  south-east 
side  there  is  a  bay  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  and 
depth ;  the  land  descending  to  it  by  a  steep  declivity, 
and  terminating,  on  one  part,  in  a  stony  and  sandy  beach^ 
and,  on  the  other,  in  those  low  shelving  rocks  which  form 
the  landing  place,  near  to  which  the  town  is  situated. 
This  bay  is  covered  by  the  lofty  and  picturesque  rock 
Levenish ;  and  its  eastern  precipitous  boundary  increases 
in  height  in  proceeding  round  the  point  toward  tbci 
Borth-east.  Here  the  precipice  may  indeed  be  called  for*: 
midable;  the  high  hill  Conochan  being  cut  down  almost 
abruptly,  from  near  its  summit  to  the  very  water's  edge* 
It  cannot  therefore  be  much  less  than  1300  feet  higk; 
and,  unless  it  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Foula  in  Shetland, 
which  1  was  unable  to  measure,  it  is  the  loftiest  cliflT  in 
Britain.  It  is  a  dizzy  altitude  to  the  spectator  who  looks 
from  above  on  the  inaudible  waves  dashing  below ;  and 
though  too  well  versed  in  this  kind  of  scenery  and  ad* 
venture  to  fed  any  thing  for  myself  on  such  oc<;asions, 
I  must  confess  that  it  exceeded  the  stability  of  my  ner- 
vous system  to  witness  the, descent  of  one  of  the  bird- 
catchers,  who  was  parading  with  the  hair  rope  round  his 
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wmU  Md  only  waitiugf  tlie  word  of  commft&d ;  an-xioti«t 
fts  it  seemed,  to  make  a  display^but  quite  as  well  pleased 
to  remain  where  he  was. 

All  this  is  fearful  and  sublime,  but  it  transcends  the 
bounds  of  the  picturesque ;  as  all  objects  must  ^here  the 
impression  is  rather  made  on  the  mind  than  the  eye.  He 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  analyze  landscape,  to  combine 
it  with  its  moral  associations,  to  look  at  it  with  the  eye  of 
a  poet  as  of  a  painter,  must  blame  himself,  not  the  art 
nor  his  subject,  if  neither  terror  is  felt  nor  danger  appre- 
hended from  his  picture ;  if  the  contention  of  the  elements 
is  not  heard  by  the  eye,  and  if  the  awe  produced  by  di-' 
mensions  before  which  man  feels  himself  but  as  an  insect, 
is  not  excited  by  a  few  square  feet  of  canvas.  To  at- 
tempt such  subjects,  is  to  mistake  the  object  and/ powers 
of  art. 

There  are  some  rocky  points  near  the  foot  of  this  pre- 
cipice, one  of  them  presenting  a  magtiificent  naturd  arch, 
which,  in  any  other  situation,  would  be  striking,  but  are 
here  lost  iu  the  overpowering  vicinity  of  the  cliffs  thai 
tower  above  them.  In  proceeding,  these  soon  become 
low ;  but  at  the  north-western  extremity,  the  island  again 
rises  into  a  hill  neariy  as  high  as  Conochan,  terminating 
all  round  towards  the  sea  by  formidable  precipices,  which 
are  continued  nearly  to  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  bay. 
Here,  a  rock,  separated  by  a  fissure  from  the  island,  dis- 
plays the  remains  of  an  ancient  work;  whence  it  has  de- 
rived the  name  of  Dune.  The  surface  of  the  land  forins 
^  uneven  ridge,  somewhat  rocky  to  the  south,  but  pre- 
senting elsewhere  a  nearly  uniform,  smooth,  and  green 
surface.  Excepting  some  imperfect  peat  on  the  highest 
point,  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  thick  turf  of  the  finest 
and  freshest  verdure:  the  consequence,  probably,  as 
much  of  its  perfect  drainage  as  of  its  trap  soil.    It  con- 
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tains  ihvee  ptincipul  springps,  of  wbidi  Tober-nam-bay 
rises  by  a  largpe  well,  prodadng^  at  oii^e  a  considerable 
stream.  My  followers  spoke  of  it  witfa  great  enthusiasm, 
as  aboundiog  in  all  sorts  of  good  qaalities.  The  love  of 
water,  simply,  for  its  own  sake,  and  i&dependently  of  any 
traditionary  virtues,  is  Universal  among  the  Highlanders, 
who  stop  to  drink  at  every  stream  that  trickles  down  a 
Fock,  whether  thirsty  or  not.  ^*  Very  fine  water ;  no  such 
water  in  your  country,''  is  a  common  remark ;  and  thej 
seem  to  drink  it  out  of  mere  pride,  because  there  **  is  no 
such  water  any  where  as  in  the  Highlands/'  They  seem 
to  have  as  much  respect  for  it  as  good  Izaak  Walton, 
who  calls  it  the  eldest  daughter  of  Creation.  Truly  they 
are  entitled  to  some  advantages  in  return  for  the  waters 
in  which  they  are  for  ever  enveloped,  in  the  shape  of 
clouds,  fogs,  mists,  rains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  bogs. 

The  small  island  Soa  is  a  lofty  green  hill,  precipit- 
ous nearly  on  all  sides,  and  separated  from  the  north- 
western extremity  of  St.  Kilda  by  a  narrow  strait,  in 
wliioh  lie  two  picturesque  rocks,  one  of  them  being  per- 
forated by  an  arched  passage*  The  view  from  above  is 
singularly  striking,  and  even  sublime,  from  the  depth 
and  narrowness  of  the  chasm  and  thb  wildness  of  the  en- 
closing rocks.  The  light  of  the  day  did  not  seem  to 
reach  it,  the  objects  being  illuminated  by  the  reflections 
from  the  sea,  as  it  foamed  through  ;  the  mists  which  rose 
from  the  breaking  waves,  adding  to  a  depth  that  seemed 
indefinite,  and  the  light  thin  clouds,  which  were  fiying 
in  from  the  western  ocean,  at  every  instant  involving  the 
summits  of  the  cliff's  so  as  to  produce  the  most  magnifi- 
cent efii^cts  of  light  and  shadow,  added  to  a  mysterious 
and  romantic  uncertainty,  which  seemed  to  remove  it 
from  the  world  of  realities;  a  vision  of  some  disturbed 
dream.  Soa  is  said  to  contain  four  or  five  hundred  sheep. 
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perfectly  wild,  wbich  the  people  eobtrive  to  catch  and 
bring  away ;  but  how  they  climbed  up  to  it  or  how  they 
descended^  it  was  only  for  themselves  to  comprehend. 

Though  the  outline  of  St.  Kilda  is  never  sufficiently 
elevated  or  varied  to  afford  a  picturesque  object,  it  is 
subject  to  atmospheric  effects  which  offer  endless  studies 
for  the  higher  and  poetical  department  of  landscape. 
Fertile  as  are  the  other  islands  of  this  sea  in  all  the  acci- 
dents of  colour  and  light  that  arise  from  these  changes, 
they  fall  far  short  of  this  one,  where  the  variations  of  the. 
atmosphere  are  incessant,  where  they  are  accompanied  by 
effects,  equally  various  and  changeable,  of  light  and 
shadow,  of  rain  and  mist  and  storm,  and  of  clouds  in  a 
thousand  new  and  romantic  forms  and  colours  such  as 
neither  poet  nor  painter  ever  imagined;  the  whole  pro- 
ducing the  most  splendid  and  unexpected  combinations 
with  the  land  and  with  an  ever  restless  and  changing 
sea.  The  cause  of  these  is  found  in  the  detached  po- 
sition of  this  island.  Sufficiently  high  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  clouds  from  the  Western  Ocean,  it  is 
often  involved  in  mists  and  showers  and  blackened  by 
shadows,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  atmospheve  is  settled 
and  clear.  Hence  also  it  sometimes  precipitates  them  over 
all  the  surrounding  sea  and  sky ;  thus,  while  it  produces 
the  most  brilliant  and  varied  effects,  offering  to  the  phi-, 
losppher  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  power  of 
land  in  attracting  water  from  a  transparent  atmosphere. 
The  value  of  accidents  of  light  to  landscape  are  well 
known ;  and  that  they  are  especially  incidental  to  moun- 
tainous countries  is  not  less  familiar.  The  forms  of  the 
ground  in  these  cases  also,  confers  on  them  a  power  and 
variety  which  they  want  in  flatter  countries.  In  these 
misty  and  remote  landscapes  moreover,  their  effect  is 
greater,  while  it  is  more  needed,  from  the  comparative 
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absence  of  local  colour  and  variety  of  forms,  and  from  the 
freqoent  difficalty  of  procuring  breadths  of  light  and 
shadow  in  any  other  manner.  If  the  uniform  tints  and 
outlines  of  grey  precipices  or  brown  mountains  require 
splendid  contrasts  to  give  them  interest,  so  the  wider 
sweep  of  hill  and  dale  must  be  rendered  effective  by 
shadows,  not  by  shade,  which  it  seldom  displays  with 
advantage.  It  is  to  the  pencil  of  a  Turner  alone  that  St. 
Kilda  will  famish  employment.  A  dizzy  height  from 
which  the  eye  looks  down  over  jutting  crags  retiring  till 
they  are  lost  in  air ;  a  boiling  sea  below,  without  a  boun- 
dary;  dark  cliffs  beaten  by  a  foaming  surge  and  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  involving  ''clouds ;  the  mixed  contest  of 
rocks,  ocean,  and  sky,  these  are  the  subjects  which  it  offers 
to  him  who,  seeing  with  the  poet's  eye,  knows  how  to 
speak  the  language  of  poetry  with  his  pencil* 

Of  St.  Kilda,  who  has  communicated  his  name  to  this 
island,  nothing  seems  to  be  ascertained.  At  least  I  have 
searched  the  Irish  Hagiology  for  him  in  vain.  In  Mar- 
tin's time,  it  appears  also  to  have  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Hirt  or  Hirta;  a  term  derived  from  the  parent  ef 
Terra  by  the  same  inversion  as  our  own  Earth.  The  ideas 
of  those  to  whom  St.  Kilda  was  the  whole  earth,  must 
have  been  as  expanded  as  those  of  the  mite  whose  round 
world  is  a  Dutch  cheese.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  zeal  or  wealth  or  influence  of  the  early  Clergy,  that 
in  a  spot  like  this,  three  chapels  should  have  existed. 
They  were  extant  in  Martin's  time,  and  the  very  obscure 
traces  of  two  still  remain.  The  ardour  of  reformation  in 
Scotland,  as  if  more  anxious  to  destroy  what  it  abhorred 
than  to  establish  what  it  approved^  seems  to  have  left 
them  without  a  minister;  esteeming  the  want  of  religion, 
.we  must  presume,  preferable  to  what  it  pleased  to  term 
idolatry.    The  fervour  of  that  holy  zeal  which  h^s  also 
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eondemiied  the  present  inbabitants  to  woi^hlp  in  th^H* 
storehouse,  may  here,  according  to  Johnson's  remmrkf 
be  contrasted  with  the  laziness  of  the  monks  who  pro- 
vided them  with  the  means  of  performing  the  public 
duties  of  religion  with  respect  and  decency.  But  the 
Scottish  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  K^now- 
ledge  had  laudably  exerted  itself  to  remore  the  chief 
part  of  this  eyil,  by  the  establishment  of  a  resident 
Mh&iouwryf  on  a  salary  of  £35  a  year ;  a  sum  which, 
ismall  as  it  may  appear^  seems  to  have  been  adequate 
to  the  providing  of  competent  persons.  I  understand 
by  a  recent  report,  that  the  minister  who  held  this  office 
in  1815^  the  period  of  my  visit,  has  left  the  island. 
But  he  will  probably  be  replaced.  Independently  of 
its  more  obvious  advantages,  the  presence  of  such  a 
person  serves  to  connect  the  people  under  the  form 
of  a  political  society.  In  a  narrow  circle  like  this, 
the  existence  of  one  superior  intellect  is  a  bond  of  gene- 
ral union,  and  a  habit  of  deference  becomes  equivalent 
to  law ;  as  it  indeed  does  in  states  much  larger  than  St. 
Kilda,  where  its  value  has  sometimes  scarcely  been  svs- 
pected  till  the  progress  of  reason,  as  it  is  called,  had 
demolished  it.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  school^  and 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  could  read.  Mr.  Quidam 
hopes  that  his  representations  were  at  least  aiding  and 
abetting  towards  the  establidiment  of  the  present  school^ 
master;  while  the  only  reason  for  his  vain-glory  is,  that 
it  is  the  pnly  good  result,  to  himself  or  any  one  else,  that 
has  ever  flowed,  or  ever  will,  from  all  his  uncountable 
labours.  If  you  ask  who  *^  the  Gentleman  "  is,  I  must 
answer  as  the  Jesuits  used  tn  similar  cases,  '^  talis  qua- 
lis."  English  is  still  unknown  here,  though  now  found 
more  or  less  diffused  thraughout  all  the  maritime  High- 
lands.   I  know  not  if  it  is  to  be  taught  in  this  school. 
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The  men  were  well  looking,  and  appeared,  as  fhey 
.  indeed  are,  well  fed ;  exceeding  in  this,  as  in  their  dress, 
theit  neighbours  of  the  Long  Island,  and  bearing  the 
marksof  easy  circumstances,  or  rather,  of  wealth.  But 
the  women,  like  the  generality  of  that  little  favoured  sex 
in  this  country,  appeared  harsh  in  feature,  and  were 
evidently  impressed,  even  in  early  life,  by  those  marks 
BO  dreaded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  recorded  in  the 
well-known  epigram  of  Plato.  This  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  the  weather;  as  there  is  no  want 
of  food  here  as  a  cause,  and  as  the  children  of  both  sexes 
might  even  be  considered  handsome.  The  late  report  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  seems  to  insinuate  that  this 
appearance  of  wealth  is  changed  :  at  least  as  for  as  re- 
lates to  the  article  of  dress.  The  change  of  system  may 
explain  this.  It  may  be  thought  remarkable  that  these 
people,  though  so  remote,  should  have  entirely  con- 
formed to  the  English  or  Lowland  dress.  Not  a  trace  of 
tartan,  kilt,  or  ttbnnet,  was  to  be  seen ;  so  much  has  con- 
venience gained  the  victory  over  ancient  usage.  The 
colours  of  the  breachan  might  indeed  have  still  been  re- 
tained ;  but  all  was  dingy  brown  and  blue.  8ome  old 
writer  says,  **  quo  factum  ut  tkvr^pau  ^pom>/'  suggest 
themselves  **  qute  priori  loco  fnissent  ponenda."  Hence  I 
ought  formerly,  instead  of  now,  to  have  given  the  true  as 
•well  as  the  fanciful  etymology  of  that  most  important 
article,  breeches.  This  word  is  not  a  bad  example  of  the 
•fecility  with  which  false  etymologies  are  suggested ;  and 
of  a  case  where  the  meaning  and  application  are  so  perfect 
as  to  confirm  the  erroneously  assigned  derivation.  Braccee 
are,  doubtless,  still  derived  from  Breachan,  having  been 
a  "  versicolor,'*  "  virgatus  '*  or  tartan  dress.  But  this  was 
a  coat,  or  a  "  sagulum,^  or  a  "  toga,**  and  not  a  trousers 
or  an  ^ofvp^.    The  term  breeches,  however  resembling 
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bracca,  comes  from  the  Gothic  broek  and  brog ;  brook, 
with  the  plural  broekur  in  the  Icelandic ;  and  such  is  the 
true  etymology  of  this  utensil.  There  is  a  parallel  case 
in  the  Ducking  stool,  where  the  application  would  justify 
the  most  obvious  etymology.  Yet  that  is  not  the  true  one ; 
it  being  a  corruption  of  Cucking  stool,  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of  Coquine,  whence  also  flows  our  own  term  Quean. 
As  to  the  Tartan,  and  as  I  hope  for  the  last  time,  Hailes 
imagines  that  it  was  introduced  by  Queen  Margaret, 
because  she  taught  the  savages  of  her  new  kingdom  to 
dress  like  gentlemen.  It  is  probable  that  she  introduced 
the  Saxon  dresses  of  her  own  court ;  but,  on  this  point,  I 
have  formerly  adduced  enough  to  prove  that  our  learned 
antiquary  must  be  wrong.  There  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
Montfaucon  which  seems  to  aid  in  establishing  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Tartan.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  bas  relief 
from  the  temple  of  Montmorillon  in  Poictou,  which  is 
thought,  and  with  grent  probability,  to  represent  an  as- 
semblage of  Druids,  symbolic,  or  allusive  to  some  ob- 
scure usage.  In  this,  one  figure  of  a  woman  has  a 
checked,  or  Tartan,  dress,  and  the  garment  of  one  of  the 
male  figures  has  also  a  checked  edging  or  phylactery.  Its 
antiquity  is,  at  any  rate,  remote;  and  its  probable  allu- 
sion and  origin  are  confirmed  by  a  sculptured  head  dug 
up  in  Paris,  figured  in  the  same  work,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  heads  of  Ammon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  horned. 
The  Druidical  connexion  is  here  apparent;  and  this 
check  or  tartan  is  doubtless  the  very  <'  vaiMcoiyuXo^"  of  Dion, 
the ,"  xp^iMKTi  vayrt^ofKot^  h-iBta-fMyoq"  of  Diodorus,  and  the 
<<  ay$tyhq"  otStrdibo;  described  as  in  use  among  the  Gauls. 
The  absence  of  the  Minister  vi^as  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  my  political  enquiries  y  but  when  St.  Kilda  shftit 
hereafter  read  English  and  its  critics  write  Reviews^ 
these  oversights  will  be  kindly,  or  otherwise,  amended. 
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Excepting  a  small  tract  near  the  village,  the  whole 
island  is  in  pasture,  though  the  soil  would  adndit  of  cul- 
tivation^ to  any  extent.  But  the  violence  of  the  west 
winds  limits  the  agriculture  to  the  south-east  declivity, 
where  there  is  most  shelter.  This  tract  is  held  conjointly 
by  all  the  village,  on  the  system  of  run-rig,  the  ridges 
being  interchanged  after  three  years;  and  the  work  is 
performed  by  the  spade  and  caschrom.  The  produce 
consists  chiefly  of  bear,  as  in  the  Long  Isle ;  but  it  is 
the  finest  in  the  Highlands,  having  maintained  its  cele- 
brity even  from  the  time  of  Martin.  The  oats  are  much 
inferior  in  quality,  and  are  very  scantily  cultivated ;  nor 
are  potatoes  grown  to  nearly  the  extent  which  is  usual 
in  Highland  farming.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  garden, 
of  course.  The  same  reporter  gives  a  less  favourable 
account  of  the  grain  than  I  received,  and  says  that  the 
returns  do  not  exceed  three.  A  few  horses  are  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  peat,  together  with  some  goats, 
which  are  milked  like  the  sheep.  But  the  psisture  is  prin- 
cipally allotted  to  sheep  and  black  cattle.  In  Martin's 
time,  the  former  amounted  to  about  1000,  and  the  latter 
to  90 ;  a  tolerable  measure,  probably,  of  their  present 
proportions.  As  Soa  and  Borera  contain  also  from  400 
to  500  sheep  each,  the  whole  amount  of  the  flocks  belong- 
ing to  St.  Kilda  must  be  about  2,000.  The  breed  of  sheep 
is  exclusively  the  Norwegian,  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
treme shortness  of  their  tails ;  and  the  wool  is  both  thin 
and  coarse.  They  are  occasionally  of  a  dun  colour;  and 
are  subject  here,  as  well  as  in  Iceland,  to  produce  an 
additional  number  of  horns.  This  mutton  is  peculiarly 
delicate,  and  highly  flavoured.  The  cattle  are  small,  and 
both  the  ewes  and  the  cows  are  milked.  The  cheese, 
which  is  made  of  a  niixture  of  these  milks,  is' much 
esteemed;  forming  one  of  the  prevailing  articles  ofex- 
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port  io  the  Long  Island,  the  mart  io  wliieb  all  tbetr  Iktt^ 
cdmiaerce  eenters.  Their  otbiar  exports  eensist  of  wool 
and  feathers;  and  with  these  they  purchase  the  few^^ 
tidbes  of  dress  or  furniture  whkh  they  require. 

Oa  approaching  the  idxnd,  the  eye  is  caught  by  tbe 
great  number  of  small  stone  buiidii^  4Bcattered  over  it» 
naturally  mistaken  for  the  habitations  of  the  natives. 
These  are  the  ^^  pyramids''  (^  Martin,  and  are  used  for 
saving  all  their  produce ;  their  peat^  c(»*n,  hay^  and  even 
their  birds.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  practice  should 
have  been  alluded  to  by  SoKnus  as  common  in  the  Wes- 
tern Islands^and  that  it  should  now  be  entirely  unkaown 
everywhere  else.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  imitated  exk 
bSI  the  western  shore ;  where  the  hay  and  corn  are  often 
utterly  loist,  and  generally  much  dam«^ed»  by  the  raias 
and  by  the  dovenly  method  in  whidi  the  process  of  bar«* 
vestmg  IS  managed.  These  structures  are  rmva/i  or  oval 
domes  resembling  ovens,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
five  or  six  in  height.  They  are  very  ingeniously  built 
by  gradually  diminishing  the  courses  of  ^ky  stone;  atTord* 
ing  free  passage  to  the  wind  at  the  sides,  while  the  top 
is  closed  by  heavy  Bt0ne^,  and  further  protected  irom 
rain,  by  a  covering  of  tur£  No  attempt  is  made  to  dry 
the  grass  or  corn  out  of  doors ;  but  when  cat  tbey  are 
thrown  loosely  into  ^ese  buildings,  and  tfaas  secured 
from  all  future  xisk.  It  would  be  a  heresy  wcntby  of  the 
Quemadero,  to  suppoi^  it  possible  that  Arthur's  Oon^the 
temple  of  the  god  Terminus,  the  aevor-^to-be-forgotten 
cause  df  antiquarian  groaifis  and  remonstrance,  had  been 
one  of  Solii^us's  ovens;  a  St.  Kilda  bam.  Yet  there  is 
a  mo^  identical  and  unlucky  resemblance  between  thei% 
in  construction^  f(H*m,and  magnitude ;  and  indeed  I  havf 
long  been  inclined  to  think  that  this  Otho  was  only  a 
bad  halfpenny.  It  would  be  vei'y  kind,  in  the  mean  time, 
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tf  the  Knights  of  the  Oren  would  tell  as  when  it  was  the 
liishimi  to  build  Roman  temples  like  this,of  rode  and  dry 
mi»onry,  after  tfae  Chrktian  sens  and  what  temples  were 
erected  to  this  personage  after  the  well-demonstrated 
age  of  Kama  or  Tarqain,  when  this  obstinate  post  of  a 
god  refused  to  bndge^  eren  for  Jove.  Bat  I  must  not 
scour  tfae  shield  too  close* 

A  principal  part  of  the  food  of  these  people  consists 
of  the  iesh  and  the  eggs  of  sea  birds.    Among  those 
which  frequent  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  breeding, 
the  Gannets  and  Puffins  are  principally  in  request.  Many 
species  of  Gull  also  breed  here,  together  with  Auks,  Cor- 
morants, Guillemots,  and  tfae  more  rare  Fulmar  Petrel. 
Martin  has  given  a  full  and  correct  list.    It  were  well  if 
he  had  been  as  full  on  other  matters,  instead  of  filling  his. 
book  witib  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.    The  larger 
birds  are  taken  on  their,  nests,  by  the  hand  or  by  snares ; 
the  bnrdcatchers  descending  the  cliffs  by  means  of  a  rope 
of  hair  secured  above.    Frightful  as  this  operatiop  may 
appear,  accidents  are  extremely  rare,  nor  was  even  the 
possibility  of  one  suggested  to  us.  The  Puffins  are  taken 
in  ^eir  ^bwvows  by  small  dogs ;  and  ^is  department  of 
the  cbace  seemed  to  be  conducted  by  the  children,  while 
the  laen  flew  at  higher  game.  Jt  is  also  usual  to  take  tfae 
Auks  and  other  birds  that  build  just  below  the  summits 
of  the  cliffs,  by  knocking  tbem  down  with  sticks  as  they 
are  blown  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  wind  as  it .  meets 
tfae  roek.    The  tameness  of  the  Puffin  is  such  that  they 
win  almost  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand ; 
and  the  Gulls  sit  on  the  houses  within  a .  few  yards  of 
their  enemies,  just  as  domestic  Pigeons  do  on  our  farm 
houses.  WheAer  this  be  stupidity  or  good  humour,  must 
be  left  to  a  treatise  on  the  metaphysics  of  birds.    The 
much^used  G(^e  has  a  different  system;  though  by 
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^bat  meaii8  bik  reputation  faas  been  so  perverted,  UL 
jrotild  be  hard  to  say.  Thus  the  world  gives  a  bad  name, 
and  distribates  its  praise  and  blame.  He  bore  a  for  dif*- 
ferent  character  in  ancient  Rome;  and  in  Greece  too, 
since  Aristotle  ^ays  that  he  made  a  point  of  keeping* 
silence  whenever  the  Eagles  flew  over  Mount  Athos» 
The  Puffins  are  not  so  conning. 

Although  cod  and  ling  abound  here,  the  people  do 
not  fish  for  them ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  take  fidi  from  the 
rocks,  as  is  common  in  the  islands.  This  must  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  abundant  supply  of  food  which  their  birds 
yield,  and  which  they  prefer  to  all  other  diet :  although 
they  would  prove  an  intractable  morsel  to  any  but  a  well- 
educated  stomach.  But  the  gastronomy  of  one  country 
is  not  the  gastronomy  of  another;  and  a  St,  Kilda  Uian 
would  doubtless  find  it  as  inconvenient  to  feed  on  putrid 
skate  with  an  Amphytrion  of  Barra,  as  a  Barra  man 
would  to  remove  an  indigestion  produced  by  rancid  gan- 
net,  by  means  of  the  stomach  of  the  same  animal  stufied 
with  its  own  fat. 

Whether  a  fishery  might  not  advantageously  be 
carried  on  here,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  pro-' 
prietor  more  than  themselves.  Were  it  even  for  do^ 
mestic  consumption  only,  the  population  might  thus  be 
increased;  but  it  would  not  be  effected  without  first 
raising  the  rent  of  the  island,  A  fishery  for  exportation 
could  scarcely  be  productive  of  any  advantage  tp  them: 
as  it  is  apparent  enough  that  they  would  inherit  litde 
more  than  the  labour,  while  the  proprietor  would  take 
Ihe  profits.  They  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  me 
for  such  a  suggestion ;  since  they  have  much  to  lose  and 
little  to  gain  by  any  change  of  their  present  easy  systenu 
But  I  am  now  writing  the  observations  and  opinions  of 
1815.    The  Island  was  then  immediately  under  its  very 
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liberal  proprietor.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  tacks-- 
man  i  so  that  much  modification  must  have  taken  place* 
It  cannot  be  for  the  better ;  and  had  I  to  write  this  again 
from  fresh  observations,  I  suspect  that  I  should  be  com- 
pel  led  to  make  material  change. 

The  rent  <^  St,  Kilda  was  then  extremely  low,  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  insular  farms ;  being  only  £  40, 
or  £2  per  family ;  a  sum  far  inferior  to  the  value  of  the 
laud,  excluding  all  consideration  of  the  birds.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  food  which  these  afford,  that  value  is.  consi- 
derable :  as  the  whole  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  feathers, 
not  in  money;  while  a  surplus  of  these  also  remained  for 
sale.  Thus  the  land  was,  in  fact,  held  rent-free ;  the 
whole  amount  being  bIso  paid  by  a  small  portion  of 
that  labour  which  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
food  it  produced.  It  is  evident  that  this  rent  might  have 
been  augmented  without  any  reproach;  independently 
of  an  increase  of  value  by  a  division  of  the  coHunon  farm, 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  fishery.  Nor  need  this  have  di- 
minished the  happiness  of  the  people,  if  moderately  and 
humanely  done ;  as  insufficient  employment  is  no  great 
or  laudable  source  of  felicity  to  an  uneducated  popu- 
lation. If,  however,  St.  Kilda  chose  to  refuse  payment 
and  rebel,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  execute  a  war- 
rant of  distress  or  ejectment  without  a  fleet  and  an  army.    . 

All  this  may  be  very  pretty  speculation  for  an  eco- 
nomist; but  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  that  it  has  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  proprietor.  When  we  have  been  sad- 
dened at  every  step  by  the  sight  of  irremediable  poverty 
and  distress  in  all  its  forms,  it  is  delightful  to  find  one 
green  place  in  this  dreary  world  of  islands  where  want  is 
unknown.  I  trust  that  St.  Kilda  may  long  yet  continue 
the  Eden  of  the  Western  Ocean.  It  is  a  state  of  real  opu- 
lence. Their  arable  land  supplies  the  people  with  com, 
their  birds  with  game,  and  their  cattle  with  milk.    The 
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surplus  of  Ibe  latter  is  also  consumed  in  the  island ;  as 
the  long  navigation  prevefnti  the  exportaticMi  of  lire  slodu* 
This  is  fortunate  ft>r  them;  as  the  want  of  commerced 
preyenls  f9ie  aequisitron  of  that  disposable  wealth  wbieh 
would  speedily  find  its  way  to  the  proprietor  in  the  form 
of  rent.  It  is  thus  also,  in  a  great  measure,  that  their 
condition  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  inliabitants  of 
the  Long  Island,  where  there  is  a  regular  deniand  for  the 
produce  of  pasturage,  and  where  the  people  are,  of 
coume,  debarred  from  the  use  of  animal  food.  But  is  the 
bistoiy  of  1815  tfa^  of  1823:  I  hope  so. 

If  this  island  is  not  the  Utopia  so  long  sought,  where 
will  it  be  found.  Where  is  the  land  which  has  neither 
arms,  moi^y,  law,  physic,  politics,  nor  taxes ;  that  land 
is  St.  Ktlda.  War  may  rage  all  around,  provided  it  be 
not  with  America,  but  the  storm  reaches  it  not.  Neither 
Times  nor  Courier  disturbs  its  judgmei^,  nor  do  *^  pa* 
triots  bursting  with  haPoic  rage"  terrify  it  with  contra^* 
dictory  anticipations  of  that  ^^  which  will  ne'er  come  to 
pass."  Fra&cis  Moore  may  prc^nosticate,  but  it  touches 
not  St.  Kilda.  No  tax-gatherer^s  bill  threatens  on  a 
church  door,  the  g^ame  laws  reach  not  gannets.  Safe  in 
lis  own  whirlwkids  and  cradled  in  its  own  tempests,  it 
heeds  not  the  stonns  which  shake  the  found^ions  of 
Europe ;  and  aekiiewkdging  the  dominion  of  Macleod 
and  Kmg  George,  is  satisfied  without  enquiring  tdiether 
George  is  the  first  or  the  fourth  of  bis  name. 

Well  may  the  pampered  native  of  the  happy  Hirta 
reAise  to  change  his  situatM>n.  His  slumbers  are  iate, 
his  laboura  ai»  light,  and  his  occupation  is  his  amuse- 
m^itt,  since  his  sea  fowl  constitute,  at  once,  his  food,  his 
luxury,  his  game,  his  wealth,  and  his  bed  ef  down. 
Governm^t  he  has  not,  law  he  feels  not,  physic  he 
wants  not,  politics  he  heeds  not,  money  be  seies  not,  of 
war  he  hears  not.    His  state  is  his  city,  and  his  city  is 
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biB  social  circlet  be  hm  ^  liberty  of  bis^ught^  bj$ 
adiiMia,  and  bis  kk^om,  »ad  all  his  world  ar^t  bia 
eqaals.  His.  ctioiale  w  ni{d  and  bia  islavd  is  greea;  aivd^ 
like  Aat  of  Calyfso,  Ibe  stranger  wbo  loigbt  corrupt  jtuai 
timna  its  sfaorea.  If  ba^aess  is  not  a  dweUer  ia  SL, 
Kilda^  iFbeve  iMl  it  beaoag^t. 

With  a  ^Dstitutioii  in  Cbureb  and  State  ao  aariably 
p<^fect,  aatbiiig  aaems  waatiii^  to  reader  tUs  islaiid  an 
absolute  Utopia  but  an  Aeademy*  I  do  not  meaa  the 
new  Ooeiie  scfaool,  nor  ^*  Aoadeaius'  sacred  grpres,"  be* 
c«use,  unluckily,  grores  will  not  grow  in  Hirta's  greeq 
isle ;  no,  nor  that  thing  called  an  Academy  by  tim  title 
#f  IsiiagtoB  House  or  a^iy  otb^  House,  where  young 
gentleiaen  are  taught  all  the  arte,  sciences,  langaageS| 
aad  iuucb  more,  besides  drawing  aad  dancing  at  two 
guineas  exl^,  by  somebody's  butler  whp  has  o^rried 
somebody's  cook;  and  where  tbe  money  which  canoot 
1^  gained  by  crammiag  the  head,  is  secured  by  stuffing 
^  atosaach  with  Norfolk  dumplings  ud  other  less  di- 
gestible matters  than  Greek  <>r  Gaanels*  No,  Sir  Walter, 
I  meaa  an  Academic,  an  Acadenda,  a  kjnd^^f  a  Royal 
Society  ia  short  $  for  now,  alas,  a  phtfQ6<^ber  in  JSt» 
Kilda,  is  ^  rien,  pas  m^e  academicieo."  Were  this 
laudable  project  put  in  execiHionv  who  kuows  what 
teamed  papers  we  might  shortly  have  tm  the  w{nds»  and 
on  the  laws  of  the  GaonetSy  aad  oa  the  griairity  of 
feathers;  besides  which  my  hfdf-occupied  frieads  who 
are  now  obliged  to  daze  away  the  fat  which  diey  have 
swallowed  iiU  it  eraporates  firom  them  in  the  iorai  of  gaa 
li^^,  might  find  noble  opportauiities  of  going  to^iiether 
by  the  ears,  of  electing  presidebtat  sitting  in  council 
rejecting  tbe  papers  which  spme  one  el»e  ^ught  to  ham 
written,  and  finally,  of.  rivalling  in  a  Bibliotheque  Vm* 
verselle  Kjldense,  the  saperhuitfan  effiNctts  of  all  those 
Ref^ublics  of  Mind  which  cannot  &il  to  be  replete  with 
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Ideas,  or  Ideal,  it  is  the  same  thing,  when  they  are  so 
steadily  employed  in  telling  thci  world  that  such  they  are. 
The  only  difficulty  for  the  Academy  of  Hirta,  is  the 
choice  of  a  name.  But  they  may  copy  from  Bologna 
and  call  themselves  the  Torbidi,  or  from  Florence,  and 
style  themselves  the  Huniidi ;  or,  as  they  deal  in  feathers, 
diey  may  borrow  the  name  of  Volanti  from  Naples,  or  of 
the  Caliginosi  from  Ancona,  which  is  more  suitable  still ; 
or,  as  it  is  a  foggy  land,  they  may  be  the  Fumosi  after 
Reggio,  or  perhaps,  which  is  best  of  all,  belonging  to  no 
region  on  earth,  they  may  be  styled,  after  Pezzaro,  the 
Eteroditi. 

I  cannot  g^ve  you  the  dark  side  of  this  picture  if  1 
would,  because  I  saw  it  not.  That,  it  is  said,  depends 
on  the  state  of  a  man*s  own  stomach ;  but  whether  that 
be  true  or  not,  all  was  bright.  There  is  no  place  without 
its  miseries,  as  philosophers  say;  but  I  have  seen  enough 
of  those  elsewhere,  and  am  desirous  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  seat  of  optimism,  the  lost  Eldorado,  one  of  the 
nevet-found  Fortunate  islands,  the  happy  valley  on 
whjch  there  are  no  gates  but  those  of  the  inclination. 
The  balance  must  be  struck  hereafter  by  some  Mun- 
dungus,  who  will  have  the  double  pleasure  of  setting  up 
his  own  theory  and  knocking  mine  down:  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  I  travelled  from  Barra  Head  to  the  Butt  of 
the  Lewis,  and  found  nothing  to  praise.  But  I  must  lead 
you  back  to  meaner  matters. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  which  I  ever  saw  the  quern 
in  use,  forming  a  laborious  occupation  for  the  females  ;.as, 
to  supply  a  moderate  family  with  meal  by  this  wretched 
mill,  is  nearly  the  work  of  a  day.  A  mill  might  easily 
be  erected,  as  in  Shetland,  on  any  of  the  streams;  nor 
could  the  expense  be  an  obstacle,  as  the  horizontal  water 
mill  of  the  Highlands  does  not  cost  many  shillings.  The 
stones  vary  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  diame- 
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ter;  the  upper  being  fixed  on  a  rude  vertical  axis  of 
wood,  which  passes  through  the  lower  one  and  the  floor 
of  the  hut.  This  rude  building  of  stone  and  turf,  lies  on 
the  edge  of  a  bank,  or  across  some  small  rivulet,  and  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  stooping;  the  hopper 
being  suspended  from  the  roof  by  four  strings.  The  axis, 
which  is  three  or  four  feet  long,  works  on  any  casual 
stone,  by  means  of  an  iron  gudgeon,  which  is  the  only 
metal  work  in  the  whole  composition.  Into  it  are  driven 
the  floats,  varying  from  six  or  eight  to  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, a  foot  or  two  long,  and  either  flat  or  scooped  out 
like  spoons,  so  as  to  catch  the  stream  as  it  runs  past 
them.  But  as  the  clack  of  the  mill  would  also  set  the 
tongue  loose,  by  relieving  the  old  ladies  from  their  la- 
bour, it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they  should  go  on  sing- 
ing the  'EvijEAi/'Xtoy  at  their  querns  till  their  rents  are  raised. 
As  my  friends  neither  brew  beer  nor  distil  spirits,  here 
is  another  point  in  which  they  emulate  the  Grolden  Age. 
They  are  content  with  water,  and  we  felt  no  inclination 
to  teach  them  any  sweet  vices.  The  whisky  and  the 
tobacco  that  we  had,  would  not  go  far  among  so  many ; 
but  those  who  gained  a  drink  capered  and  laughed,  and 
those  who  got  none  laughed  equally  to  see  their  neigh- 
bours merry. 

I  puzzled  myself  to  little  purpose  about  the  popula- 
tion of  St.  Kilda,  a  subject  in  which  greater  economists 
than  myself  have  sometimes  floundered.  The  Minister 
was  absent ;  and  the  Minister's  wife,  having  no  children, 
had  n^ver  considered  this  abstruse  question.  In  Martin's 
time  they  amounted  to  180,  in  twenty-seven  families; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  were  then  in  a  state  of 
great  poverty,  increased,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
'account,  by  a  systematic  oppression.  The  imaginary 
harsh  conduct  of  Highland  proprietors  to  their  tenants,  is 
not  therefore  a  new  grievance;  as  noisy  people  try  now 
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to  make  us  belWe.  Id  ITTS,  according  to  Buehan, 
there  were  thirty  families ;  yet  Macaulay,  not  ten  years 
after  that)  states  them  at  less  than  they  are  now,  or  under 
half  the  number  in  Martin's  day,  without  thinking  it 
worth  his  while  to  enquire  into  the  reason.  He  is  proba- 
bly as  correct  in  this  as  he  is  about  the  height  of  Cono- 
chan.  How  should  any  thing  good  ever  come  from  one 
wb^  has  Mac  for  a  prefix  to  his  Boeotian  name.  We 
might  as  well  look  for  a  treatise  on  Metaphysics  from  the 
Little  Weasel  and  the  Great  Beaver,  or  for  grace  from  the 
collision  of  Captain  Wattle  and  Miss  Row.  I  fiope  you 
do  not  suspect  me  of  such  a  pfonomen.  I  found  exactly 
103  individuals,  distributed  among  twenty  families;  at 
preseut  there  are  110.  We  were  informed  that  a  native 
tUttely  left  the  island ;  and  the  natural  question  therefore 
was,  why,  with  such  means  of  living,  they  did  not  in- 
crease; since  that  increase  takes  place  in  a  rapid  and 
distressing  degree  in  all  the  neighbouring  islands.  That 
they  might  here  increase  with  impunity,  is  evident  from 
the  statement  I  have  already  given.  The  inhabitants 
accuse  the  small  pox  as  the  cause  of  this  check  in  former 
days ;  and  it  also  appears  that,  from  mismanagement  of 
iHune  kind,  they  lose  an  unusual  proportion  of  children. 
Politically  speaking,  this  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune; 
but  it  would  have  discomfited  the  plans  of  the  philo- 
sophic Lewis  XIV,  who,  with  a  view  of  increasing  his 
French  people,  thought  fit,  most  sapiently,  to  ofier  a 
reward  for  the  production  of  ten  children ;  on  the  same 
principle,  doubtless,  as  he  would  have  attempted  to  pro- 
duce good  musket  practice  by  ordering  his  men  to  fire 
at  the  bull's  eye. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  St.  Kilda  music  and  St.  Kilda 
poetry,  just  as  all  the  world  has  heard  of  the  musical  and 
poetical  genius  of  the  Highlanders,  of  this  land  of  poetry, 
and  spirit  of  poetry,  and  poetic  imagination,  and  what  not. 
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We  wer^  priepared  to  bring  away  some  valuable  relics;  the 
staves  were  ready  raled»  the  dragoman  appointed :  but 
alas,  there  was  neither  fiddle  nor  Jew's  harp  in  the 
island,  and  it  was  not  remembered  when  there  had  been 
either.  The  Muses,  whom  the  Abb£  Cartaud  calls  Ju-^ 
piter's  Opera  Girls,  seemed  to  have  carried  their  func- 
tions to  warmer  regions.  There  was  a  day  when  he  wlw) 
had  slept  on  the  top  of  Conochan  awoke  a  poet,  as  was 
equally  true  of  Snowdon  in  the  days  of  King  Blegored. 
Hesiod  also  became  one,  by  eating  two  of  the  laurel 
Jeaves  that  grew  on  Parnassus:  you  may  trace  the  de« 
scent  of  the  tale  if  you  can*  In  the  mean  time  the  poetry 
has  followed  the  music ;  and  thus  common  fame  main- 
tained its  well-earned  reputation.  We  enquired  for  super- 
stitions with  equal  success.  Martin  and  the  ghosts  had 
vanished  together.  The  Cuckoo,  who  only  used  to  come 
to  prognosticate  the  death  of  Macleod .  or  the  Steward* 
had  fled  with  his  notes  to  other  climes. 

It  was  vexatious  to  be  thus  disappointed.  I  there- 
fore watched  with  great  anxiety,  to  hear  and  see  the 
whole  island  join  in  one  universal  and  wide  chorus  of 
sneezing.  To  my  infinite  grief,  no  sneezing  was  heard, 
and  **  none  did  cry  Gqd  bless  him."  But  there  would  be . 
no  merit  in  believing  the  evidence  of  our  senses :  the  pep- 
fection  of  faith  is  to  believe  against  them ;  Jerusalem  is 
in  the  east  though  yon  were  at  Mecca  or  Bagdad,  and  the 
Church  cannot  err.  Here  niy  new  friends  showed  that  nei- 
ther Jansenist  nor  Mesmerist,  Bosweyde,  nor  Mahomett 
could  have  produced  a  morsel  too  hard  for  their  digestion. 
Their  stomach  of  faith  is  assuredly  not  less  strong  than 
that  stomach  of  the  flesh  which  enables  them  to  dispose 
of  so  mimy  tons  of  Solan  goose  every  year.  You  know 
very  well,  the  whole  world  knows,  that  whenever  a  stran^ 
ger  lands  in  St.  Kilda,  all  the  inhabitants  <<  catch  acold  ;^ 
an  event  which,  comprising  a  hundred  and  three  noses, 
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coatd  scarcely  be  concealed  in  th^  very  limited  number 
ofpocket  handkerchiefs  which  the  island  contained.  But 
that  it  was  noTertheless  a  fact,  nobody  doubted.  Every 
body  bad  witnessed  it,  from  Martin  to  Macaulay ;  every 
body  believed  it,  from  Macaulay  to  the  present  day,  the 
ivhole  island  was  agreed  upon  it,  and  who  then  dared  to 
doubt.  If  testimony  could  prove  any  thing,  here  was 
surely  sufficient  warranty  for  this  catch  cold ;  that  pecu- 
liarly British  dii^ease  which  keeps  one  half  the  nation  in 
continual  sniffling  and  the  other  in  continual  apprehen- 
sion ;  which  supplies  the  conversation  that,  when  it  has 
exhausted  all  the  *^  skyey  influences,"  is  so  apttolan- 
grnish  for  want  of  fuel.  But  human  testimony  is  a 
strange  thing ;  I  thank  iEsculapius  that  I  can  never  sit 
on  a  jury.  Our  dragomen  put  the  question  to  all  the  in- 
habitants individually  and  collectively:  all  agreed  to 
the  fact  with  universal  acclamation,  and  the  Minister's 
wife  repelled  the  bare  notion  of  a  doubt  with  as  much 
indignation  as  she  would  have  done  one  respecting  the 
truth  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Every  body  believed 
it,  every  body  cou^d  swear  to  it.  Coujd  instances  be 
produced: — that  wais  not  to  be  found  in  the  record, 
but  the  fact  was  unquestionable.  If  such  was  the  fact, 
where  was  the  cold  now:  every  body  looked  at  every 
other's  nose;  but  not  a  drop  of  dew  distilled,  and 
not  a  sneeze  consented  to  rouse  St,  Kilda^s  echoes. 
But  what  necessary  concatenation  is  there  between  evi- 
dence and  belief.  All  St.  Kilda  believed  in  its  own  be- 
lief, and  when  it  ceases  to  believe,  the  catch  cold  will  re- 
tire to  that  limbo  whither  the  ghosts  have  long  since  fled. 
But  there  are  believers  of  another  class,  grave  and 
wise  personages  who  imagine  that  they  have  no  latent 
regard  for  the  occult  and  the  marvellous,  who  would  fain 
show  cause;  whose  faith  is  that  of  the  vulgar,  but  who 
are  willing  to  have  it  thought  that  they  believe  as  philo* 
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sophers.  There  is  a  similar  race  too,  of  whieh  Roger 
Bacon  complained  a  few  centuries  ago  ^  wbo  must  find  » 
cause  for  every  thing,  lest  they  should  appear  ignorant 
of  any  thinjg:  as  if  philosophy  was  matter  for  show,  not 
for  use.  "  Apparentia  quid^ni"  says  he  "  sola  tenet  eos  r 
et  not  curant  quid  seiant^  sed  quid  videantnr  scire  coram- 
multitudine  insensrata."  We  must  conclude  at  least  that 
he  was  too  gallant  a  Friar  to  have  applied  this  satire  to  the 
bluestockings  of  the  year  1214;  the  <<  quid  videantur 
^ire"  <*  precieuses"  who,  long  since  laid  in  the  Red  Sea, 
considered  knowledge,  in  those  days,  as  the  dress  of  the 
mind ;  flouiices,  and  ribbons,  and  rags,  the  sole  use  of 
whidi  was  display;  wisely  judging  that  the  ^^  celata 
virtus,'Vwas  of  as  little  use  as  a  lace  gown  ia  a  baadboi^ 
and  that  the  ^*  scjre  tuum"  was  of  no  value  without  the^ 
*^  sciat  alter."  Theeie  are  the  people  who  can  point  out 
the  optical  nerve  iu'  Miss  Mae  Evoy's  fingers,  and  ac- 
count for  the  catarrhal  phenomenon  of  St.  Kilda,  heed-^ 
less  of  King  Charles  and  his  salmon.  It  is  all  owing  to 
the  east  wind :  ^  causa  pro  non  causa  ;'*  because  this  is 
precisely  the  wind  which  prevents  any  boat  from  landing 
on  the  island. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  piece  of  philosophy  is  of 
another  colour,  and  that  w-e  must  search  for  the  solution 
in  other  books  than  Dr.  Bucban,  and  in  other  noses  than 
those  of  the  Minister's  wife  and  her  suhject  kingdom.  If 
you  wish  to  amuse  yourself  about  its  origin,  further  than 
I  have  time  to  do  here,  I  recommend  you  to  consult  the 
learned  treatises  of  Strada  and  Scoockius;  or  that  of 
Mens.  Morin,  if  you  prefer  it.  If  I  recollect  right,  Martin 
thinks  it  was  a  bad  prognostic,  ominous  of  the  tacksman's 
arrival  to  collect  his  rents!  If  he  has  not  given  that  so-* 
lution,  it  is  one  well  adapted  to  his  philosophy*  It  has 
also  the  merit  of  antiquity.  The  vocal  nose  was  a  kind 
of  familiar  spirit  in  Old  Egypt,  a  ready  oracle  always  at 
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hand  for  gpood  add  evil,  <*  meanings  mischSef "  when  the 
sun  was  in  Geihiiii,  or  at  midnight^  and  so  on.  Thus  oar 
islanders  may  have  inherited  it  with  their  other  Orien- 
talisms :  unless  you  choose  that  the  Druids  should  have 
borrowed  it  fVom  Pythagoras ;  since  the  Greeks  had  their 
i^,  and  the  Romans  their  Salve,  as  you  may  read  in 
Pliny,  or  still  better  in  Petronius  -and  Apuleius,  if  you 
dre  desirous  of  a  tale.  But  there  is  another  solution, 
possibly  a  better  one;  as  all  those  who  come  to  St.  Kilda 
do  not  come  for  evil.  The  Kildenses  probably  design  to 
receive  strangers  with  the  sneeze  instead  of  the  kiss  of 
peace*  It  is  only  a  modification  of  the  well-known  salu- 
tation by  noseis,  though  I  baye  not  room  for  all  the  ne- 
cessary illustrations  of  this  nasal  philosophy.  This  is  the 
more  probable,  since  Aristeenetus  will  tell  you  how  Par- 
thenis  sneezes  into  her  love-letter,  thtis  rousing  the  cor- 
responding sympathy  of  her  absent  lover's  nose  and 
heart  both.  Assuredly  the  sneeze  of  Hirta  must  rather 
be  a  compliment  than  an  evil  omen ;  spite  of  tb^  tacks- 
man, the  east  wind,  Martin,  and  Gremini ;  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poeis,  in  speaking  of  a  beauty,  say  that  Uie 
Loves  sneezed  a  welcome  at  her  birth.  That  this  wel** 
coniie  of  the  Hirta  nose  should  resound  through  the  whole 
hundred  and  three,  is  also  a  law  plainly  derived  from  the 
Oriental  etiquette  of  their  Tartarian  ancestry,  whose  pa- 
rentage, both  for  his  countrymen  and  ours,  Vallancey 
has  so  clearly  proved ;  since,  when  the  Immortal  Lama 
sneezes,  the  sound  is  repeated  from  nose  to  nose  till  it 
rebounds  from  the  great  wall  of  China.  But  I  cannot 
afford  time  or  space  at  present  for  any  more  of  these 
**  solutions  of  noses,"  which  so  puzzled  good  Uncle  Toby. 
The  deficiencies  wiH,  I  trust,  be  supplied  by  some  future 
commentator,  when  this  sublime  work  shall  in  after  ages 
be  edited  with  notes  explanatory  and  critical,  by  unborn 
iSaumaises  or  Malones. 
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Tbefiist  remark  I  made  on  dtic  life  in  St.  Hilda, 
iras,  that  female  curiosity  has  been  sorely  bespattered ; 
for,  on  our  approach,  all  the  women  withdrew  to  their 
houses  with  a  retiring^  grace,  not  less  striking,  if  less  ele^ 
.  gant,  than  that  of  their  great  mother  Ere^  As  ta  the  in- 
terior economy  of  the  habitations,  the  people  have  pro- 
bably  experienced  the  advantages  of  darkness^  smoke,. 
and  ashes,  sufficiently  to  prove,  experimeritally,  that  they 
are  the  best  of  all  possible  houses.  But  they  have  good 
doors  with  wooden  lock^  and  keys;  which  must,  of  course, 
be  matter  of  luxury  and  not  of  necessity,  though  ut- 
terly Unknown  in  the  Highlands  in  generaL  Yet  Birt 
nientions  them  as  common  in  his  day.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  Druids,  the  islanders  cultivated 
pine  apples  and  melons :  since  the  domestic  midden,  oc- 
cupying the  floor,  and  growing  by  successive  stratified^ 
tion  till  the  heads  of  the  inmates  reach  the  roof»  is  plainly  . 
a  relic  of  this  practice.  If  the  High  street  of  this  city  is 
a  good  deal  encutabered  with  the  heads^  legs,  find  wings 
ofgannets,  these  are  probably  entertaining  enough  to  the 
inhabitants,  reminding  them  of  good  dinners  past  and 
better  to  come.  But  it  actually  possesses  a  flagged  cause* 
way,  so  that  the  projectors  have  at  least  intended  well, 
and  we  can  only  blame  that  corruption  which  time  will 
introduce  into  the  best-laid  projects  of  man.  Swift,  in 
his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  describes  a  land  of  feathers,  and  per- 
haps  he  drew  the  hint  from  St.  Kilda.«  The  air  is  full  of 
feathered  animals,  the  sea  is  covered  with  them,  the 
houses  are  ornamented  by  them,  the  ground  is  speckled 
with  them  like  a  flowery  meadow*  in  May.  The  town  is 
paved  with  feathers,  the  very  dunghills  are  made  of  fea- 
thers, the  ploughed  land  seems  as  *if  it  had  been  sown 
with  feathers,  and  the  inhabitants  look  as  if  they  had 
been  all  tarred  and  feathered,  for  their  hair  is  full  «f 
feathers,  and  their  clothes  are  covered  with  feathers.  The 
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women  look  like  featbered  Bl^ourie^,  for  tbeir  )»hoe$  are 
niadeof  agannet'sskiQ;  every  thing  emella  of  featbers^ 
and  the  smeil  pursued  us  all  over  the  islands  j  for  th^ 
Captain  had  concealed  a  sack  full  in  the  cabin. 

I  could  not  leave  St.  Kilda  without  looking  at  the 
ruins  of  that  house  which  once  concealed  the  very  cele* 
forated  Lady  Grange.  I  thought  to  have  given  you  her 
romantic  biistory  by  way  of  episode ;  but  after  bearing 
five  editions  of  it,  and  all  of  them  different,.  I  determined 
to  have  no  baud  in  propagating  a  tale  where  the  ratio  of 
probable  falsehood  was  four  to  one.  So  the  boat  was 
launched  down  the  rock  as  it  had  been  drawn  up ;  and, 
with  the  cheers  of  the  whole  island,  we  embarked  to 
plough  once  n^ore  the  deep. 

It  is  easier  to  acquire  a  bad  reputation  than  to 
lose  it ;  and  in  whatever  manner  this  common  misfor<« 
tune  has  happened  to  St.  Kilda,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  my  efforts  will  avail  to  repair  it.  In  Scotland* 
universally,  we  had  heard  of  the  voyage  to  this  island 
as  of  a  mighty  problem  in  navigation,  as  an  adven- 
ture little  less  than  an  expedition  to  the  north  pole; 
and^  even  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  difficulty  of 
landing,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  a  vessel  near 
the  coast,  were  represented  in  the  most  formidable  co^ 
lours.  But  I  bad  beard  the  same  of  Staffa  and  of  twenty 
other  places ;  and  had  long  learned  to  despise  these  ex^- 
aggerations,  which  are  the  common  result  ^f  ignorance, 
cowardice,  or  a  love  of  the  marvellous.  For  the  Sound  of 
Harris,  which  is  the  proper  channel,  a  pilot  may  always 
be  procured  at  Rowdill,  whence  the  distance  is  about  se- 
venteen leagues.  As  it  is  either  difficult  or  impracti- 
cable to  land  in  south^srly  or  easterly  winds,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  have  a  fair  wind  for  this  voyag^e.  St.  Kilda 
itself  and  its  accompanying  rocks,  are  far  too  conspicuous 
to  be  a  cause  of  uneasiness ;  nor  are  there  any  outstand- 
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ing  or  sank  reefs  except  one  near  Levenish,  for  which 
thai  high  rock  itself  forms  a  sufficient  mark.  The  whole 
shore  of  St.  Kilda  is  so  clean,  that  vessels  of  any  draught 
may  range  it  within  gunshot;  and  the  stream  of  tide  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  there  is  no  danger  from  calms,  if  a 
moderate  offing  is  secured.  The  Bay  opens  to  the  south- 
east and  is  perfectly  sheltered  on  three  quarters  of  the 
compass.  Hence  it  is  exposed  to  few  winds,  and  those 
not  the  predominant  ones;  while,  from  its  depth  and 
semicircular  form,  the  westerly  swell  cannot  often  raise 
such  a  sea  on  the  shore  as  to  prevent  a  boat  from  land- 
ing. In  this  operation  indeed  the  natives  are  uncom- 
monly alert  and  dexterous;  and,  with  a  tolerable  steers- 
man, there  cannot  often  be  a  sea  in  which  a  boat  might 
tiot  land,  unless  that  were  from  the  westward.  There  is 
good  clean  holding  ground  in  depths  ranging  from  four 
4o  seven  fatbonis,  where  a  vessel  of  any  size  may  lie  for 
a  tide,  or  more,  with  fully  as  great  security  as  in  most 
ordinary  harbours;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  weigh- 
ing and  running  to  sea  on  either  tack,  should  the  wind 
shift  so  as  to  blow  in  shore.  But  there  is  no  nautical 
-record  or  chart  of  this  island ;  so  that  seamen,  impressed 
with  felse  nottods  of  its  dangers,  shun  the  coast  when 
they  might  often  find  convenient  refuge  in  the  harbour. 
There  is  also  an  anchorage  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  where  there  is  always  smooth  water  with  a  south 
ror  east  wind,  and  where  there  is  the  utmost  facility  in 
.putting  to  sea;  while  a  boat  may  also  land  here,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  low  rocks  that  skirt  the  shore  in  this 
quarter,  Hius  much  for  the  Argonautics  of  St.  Kilda. 
Thus  much  for  St.  Kilda. 
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Thbrb  was  DOW  no  nigfat*    The  S.uq,  which  bad  so 
lately  crimsoDed  the  western  clifis  of  St.  {Lilda,  was 
again  tinging  the  eastern  hills,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave 
the  scenes  he  made  so  fair.    I  had  watched  the  waning 
twilight,  waiting  for  the  night ;   l^ut  the  last  of  evening 
was  the  first  of  morning,  and  the  day  bad  gone  and  ccHue 
unperceived.     But  to  compensate  this,  it  was  the  longest 
day.    I  hate  anniversaries  of  all  kinds ;   your  victories^ 
and  your  Christmas  days,  and  your  May  day^,  and  your 
hirth  days;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  worst  of  all  days,  our 
own  birth  day.    And  if  it  is  not  a  victory,  or  our  own 
birth  day,  or  some  other  person*s,  there  is  some  Saint 
Januarius,  or  Saint  Macarius,  or  a  day  for  planting  cab- 
bages or  cutting  corns,  or  some  other  villanous  epoch  in 
the  rotation  of  the  Calendar,  to  remind  us  that  the  flight 
of  time  is  remorseless  and  steady,  and  that  while  we  are 
anathematizing  the  day  and  lamenting  the  lapse,  it  is 
passing  irrevocably  away.  The  shortest  day  is  a  warning, 
like  the  longest,  and  the  longest  is  too  short  for  its  uses. 
Suns  rise  and  set;   and  it  is  but  to  tell  us  that  there  is 
one  less  in  our  closing  account.     If  it  is  Nelson  that  has 
triumphed  at  Trafalgar,  or  Wellington  at  Waterloo^  let 
us  ring  the  bells  backwards ;   for  so  surely  do  they  ring 
our  own  knell. 

Borera,  with  its  companions  Stack-Iia  and  Stack«an- 
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armiBy  forms  a  picturesque  and  striking  group,  far  eclips« 
ing  St.  Kilda  in  the  landscape,  and  rendering  it  visible 
from  afar,  by  their  more  elevated  and  decided  characters* 
The  finrmer  contained  a  hermitage  in  Martin's  time,  and 
is  used  for  feeding  sheep,  of  which  it  now  contains  400* 
It  is  equally  a  haunt  of  the  gannets.  The  number  of  these 
birds  which  resort  to  this  group  of  islands  is  almost  in- 
credible. On  the  preceding  evening  I  had  watched 
many  hours  in  vain  for  some  end  to  their  long  lines,  which 
were  streaming  from  all  quarters  along  the  surface  of  thd 
water,  steering  their  course  home  to  their  beds.  This  is 
a  daily  occurrence;  and  whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
in  the  thickest  fogs,  their  course  is  straight  and  unde- 
viating  to  the  mark.  So  certain  is  their  flight,  that  boat* 
men,  unprovided  with  a  compass,  place  implicit  reliance 
on  them,  as  it  is  said  that  the  Norwegians  of  old  did  on 
their  ravens.  There  is  something  very  mysterious  in 
this  property ;  possessed,  not  only  by  the  migratory  t»rds, 
but  notedly  by  dogs,  horses,  and  other  animals,  as  well 
as  by  King  Jamie'H  cow,  Crummie.  Doubtless,  you 
have  deen  the  Shetland  horses  find  their  unerring  way 
h(Hne  in  fogs,  like  these  birds ;  even  from  places  which 
they  bad  not  previously  known,  and  though  compelled 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  make  long  circuits.  We 
most  lodk  to  Dr.  Gall  for  the  explanation  of  this.  I  did 
not,  however,  examjne  their  organ  of  geography;  but 
bad  occasion  to  admire  the  beautiful  provision  made  by 
nature  to  prevent  them  from  being  killed  by  the  stroke 
of  the  water  when  they  fall  down  from  iiloft  on  their  prey. 
Thd  dkin  is  so  nearly  independent  of  the  breast  ai^  to  be 
restratned  only  by  a  few  dight  filaments ;  and  the  inters 
vtf  being  intated  trith  air,  they  fdl  with  impunity, 
linking  to  a  depth  of  many  feet,  as  you  must  often  have 
seeii^    It  is  imag;ined  by  the  fishermen  that  they  fly  oiit 
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to  feed.  IB  ihe  morniDgp,  eiren  to  the  soothern  parts  of 
Britain,  reluniiiig  in  the  evening.  That  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, unless  their  flight  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
albatross,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
liiiles  in  an  hour;  but,  when  their  strength  and  rapidity 
are  considered,  it  is  probable  that  they  go  to  very  great 
distances,  as  they  are  found  every  day  on  all  our  coasts, 
very  far  from  their  breeding  places. 

It  was  Sunday*  It  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  sailors 
that,  there  is  no  Sunday  in  green  water ;  but,  in  Scotland 
at  least,  I  have  always  found  it  a  day  of  comparative 
repose  and  tranquillity  on  board*  The  ship  must  be 
worked^  it  is  true ;  but  nothing  unnecessary  or  super- 
fluous is  done;  no  greasing  a  pulley,  nor  splicing  a 
cringle,  nor  spinning  oakum;  and  all  that  is  done  is 
performed  in  sobriety  and  peace,  indicating  the  day  of 
rest  and  reverence.  Our  windlass  went  round  and  our 
fnlitDdail  was  hoisted,  without  the  ai^nautic  yo-ho;  and 
4he  deck  was  paced  with  unusual,  gravity  and  silence. 
It  was  with  great  unwillingness  that  a  boat  was  ever  put 
out  on  this  day ;  and  the  sound  of  the  mineralogicd 
hammer,  as  not  in  the  authorized  list  of  necessary  woi^ 
was  not  heard.  I  know  not  but  that  we  might  even  have 
incurred  the  censure  of  St.  Kentegem,  who  seenis  to 
have  been  the  best  humoured  Saint  in  the  Calendar. 
Had  his  sermon  against  mock  gravity  and  hypocrisy  been 
preached  a  few  centuries  later,  it  would  have  cost  him 
another  tonsure  than  that  of  his  scalp,  when  he  falls  it 
**  fidei  abrenunciatio,  caritatis  exinanitio,  veritatis  excee- 
eatio,"  and  so  on.  The  successors  of  the  apostle  of  Gre» 
ne va  would  have  possibly  given  him  a  share  with  Servetus. 

But  I  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  take  to  the  boat 
and  to  row  for  4he  Flannan  islands.  The  captain's  fear 
of  drowning  had  fallen  on  himagain,  ate  it  had  done  in  the 
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Sound  of  Haorm,  and  I  coald  not  pertuade  hftn  to  < 
witbin  ten  miles  of  the  land ;  as,  at  St«  Kilda,  be  bad 
hoye  to  twenty  miles  off,  vowing*  tbat  he  was  wiAin  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  He  seemed  to  think  tfaat^liis  Vessel 
drew  fifty  fathoms.  This  was  not  the  oAer  captain,  I  beg 
to  remark ;  who  was  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Fat  is  a  fearful  sub^ 
stance;  tallow  is  timid.  Ask  old  Jack  if  this  be  not  so» 
The  Spartans  knew  it  well,  and  fed  their  soldiers  accord*> 
ingly.  So  did  the  philosopher  who  Mrrote  the' apologue 
of  the  two  dogs.  Fear  is  the  result  of  good  eating,  the 
fear  of  death  is  the  produce  of  venison  and  turtle.  *^  Ter^ 
rifole  is  the  dionght  of  death  to  him  that  is  full  of  meat." 
It  is  the  gourmand  who  wishes  to  live  his  dinners  over 
ajgfmn*  ^Ab,  Davy,  Davy,  these  are  the  things  which 
make  a  man  afraid  to  die/'  If  dinner  is  the  most  importi> 
ant  busineos  of  a  man's  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  is  that 
also  which  is  always  new,  and  of  which  he  never  tireir^ 
He  becomes  wearied  of  all  else,  in  time.  Every  thing 
palls,  all  proves  vanity^  except  dinner.  He  therefore 
who  dines  best,  he  who  is  **(vM  of  meat,''  as  «<the 
Preacher"  says,  and  who  longs  to  be  as  full  to-morrow  as 
he  was  to-day,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  the  foe  and  the  fetver 
are  as  the  undertaker  and  the  hour  glass,  to  whom  every 
reck  is  Scylla  and  every  eddy  Charybdis.  Never,  my 
dear  Scott,  when  you  become  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
give  a  fat  captain  the  comoiumd  of  a  ship  in' the  Westeru 
Mauds. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  seven  of  the  Flannati  islands. 
That  is  very  possible,  probably  it  is  very  true ;  but  I  could 
only  count  six.  Certainly  there  ought  to  be  seven,  because 
the  Laird  of  Lochow  had  seven  castles^  and  so  had  the  King 
of  Bohemiaand  King  Fergus  the  first:  to  say  nothing  of 
Ae  seven  wise  men  of  Gotham.  If  Sterne  had  lodced  into 
Peter  Bongus,  instead  of  stealing  in  the  second-hand 
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\my  that  be  didy  Br.  Slop  wmli  not  have  let  hb  off  fbr 
^o  short  a  list^  stnce,  besides  the  seyen  stais,  theseves 
metalsy  the  set^n  sacrameats^  ike  newen  hairs  of  Sam- 
son's bead,  the  seyen  senses,  the  serea  planets,  the  se- 
yen  ehampjoas  of  Christendom,  the  seresi  wise  men  of 
Greece,  the  seven  woad^s  of  the  world,  the  seyen  goMen 
cmidlestieks,  and  at  least  a  folio  page  of  seyens  more^ 
P^er  has  discovered  that  the  human  body  has  seven 
interior  and  seven  exterior  parts,  though  he  would  be  a 
dexterous  anatomist  who  could  reckon  them.  Be  the 
Flannan  islands  six  or  seven,  they  are  called  the  Seven 
Hunters,  and  are  surrouhded  by  cliffs,  and  covered  wsdi 
fkbf  verdure;  the  larg)est  maintaining  some  sheep,  and 
d>e  remaining  value  consisting  in  the  feathers  of  their 
numerous  birds. 

Our  landing  roused  the  whole  colony,  and  the  alarm 
excited  by  its  flight  spread  itself  in  a  few  minutes 
through  all  the  islands.  A  cloud  of  birds  of,  all  descripr 
tions  rose  into  the  air;  almost  darkening  the  sky  as  they 
wheeled  round  in  successive  strata  over  our  heads,  till 
plunging  in  succession  inAo  the  sea,  they  covered  it  with 
feathered  floats  that  whitened  the  surface  far  round.  I 
have  often  been  totertained  with  iIm  extraordinary  con* 
f  arts  of  the  sea  fowl,  in  Ailsa,  in  the  Shiant  isles,  and 
elsewhere ;  but  I  never  heard  any  cMrchestra  so  numet* 
ous»  so  various,  and  so  pejrfect,  as  this  one,  whidi  seemed 
to  consist  of  dmost  all  the  birds  that  frequent  the  seas 
^ind  rocks  of  th^e  wild  coasts.  I  should,  perhaps,  do  in- 
justice to  Uie  perfoi;m^C99  did  I  attempt  to  assign  th^ 
|)arts  which  each  seemed  to  take  in  this  concert:  but  it 
was  easy  to  distinguish  the.  short  shrill  trebfe  of  ^  Pufr 
.6ns  atid  Auks^  the  melodiotts  and  varied  notes  (^  the 
different  Galls,  the  teaors  of  the  Divers  and  GuSlemofii, 
and  the  croaking  basses  of  the  Cormorants.    But  the 
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variety  of  tones  <was  for  beyond  my  poM^^ers  of  analysis, 
as,  I  believe,  Pennant  had  found  it  before  me.  It  may 
appear  ludicrous  I0  call  tikis  nmsic  meU^dioaS}  or  to  speak 
of  the  hMtnony  formed  by  such  iikgredients;  yiet  it  is  a 
combination  of  .soiind9  to  which  a  musician  will  listen 
with  interest  and  delightrioJdioiigb  fiie  separ^  cries  of 
the  difierent  individuals  are  seldom  thought  ^^eeaUfii. 
Few  of  the  notes  in  this  concert  could,  perhaps,  bare 
been  referred  to  the  scale,  if  separately  exprnioed  i  yeit 
the  harmony  i^as  often  as  full  and  p^ect  as  if  it  ha4 
been  the  produce  of  wdl^iuned  instruments,  and  theeffect 
was  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  m  often  heard  i^  a 
spring  morning  among  the  singing  bir^  of  tbfi  forentf 
while  it  was  so  entirely  different  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
comparison. 

In  the  singing  birds,  the  beauty  of  Ae  performance 
of  the  individnals  depends  on  the  tone,  or  *^  timbre,"  an4 
on  the  melodies  and  execution :  on  sweetness,  quality, 
variety,  range,  and  division*  The  <*  vocal  ooncert  of  thf 
grove,''  of  which  poets  have  written,  and  which  those 
who  are  not  poets  listen  to  with  delig^,  possesses  np 
harmony,  except  in  poetry ;  because  th^re  are  few  in*" 
stances  in  which  these  songsters  produce  tones  in  die 
diatonic,  mr  even  in  the  chromatic  scale;  without  some 
basis  of  which,  it  cannot  exist  to  us«  The  Cuckoo,  who 
sings  a  miner  third  in  descending,  is  no  partaker  of  the 
general  symphony ;  the  Yellow  Hammer,  who  ascends  to 
a  majmr  third,  the  Nightingale, whose  diromatjc  notes  are 
eften  so  beantiful  and  so  tme,  9|id  the  Bladchird,  Thrush, 
and  Chaffinch,  who  also  possess  diatonic  tones,  areas 
nothing  amidst  the  crowd  of  sounds,  where  minuteness 
of  intervals  and  restlessness  of  mdody  and  moduhitioil, 
together  with  the  absence  of  all  depth,  solidity,  and  con- 
tinuity of  tone,  are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  that  combi« 
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baticm  dnd  rielatioii  of  soands  Which  constitute  the  harr 
iuany  that  can  alone  be  appreck^d  hy  our  ears.    Id  the 
sea  birds,  there  are  few  tones  and  few  notes,  but  diey 
are  decided  and  steady.    The  body  of  sound  is  akd  f^ 
gfreater;  and,  however  inferior  in  yariety  or  sweetness 
the  notes  of  the  individuals  may  be,  there  is  much  more 
variety  in  the   harmonious   combinations,  and  in  that 
which  musicians  would  call  the  contrivance  and  desigm 
Very  often  they  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligious compositions^  which  consist  of  a  perpetual  suc- 
c^sion  of  fugue  and  imitation  on  a  few  simple  notes : 
and  sometimes  it  appeared  as  if  different  orchestras  were 
taking  up  the  same  phrases.    Occasionally,  the  whole  of 
die  sounds  subsided,  like  those  of  the  ^oltan  harp  as 
the  breeze  dies  away,  being  again  renewed  .on  the  ex- 
citement of  some  fre^h  alarm.    In  other  places  I.  have 
heatd  similar  concerts  performedamong  colonies  of  Gulls 
alone;  and  with  a  variety  and  effect  still  more  surpris- 
ing, when  the  limited  tones* and  powers  o<f  this  tribe  are 
considered.    On  oneof  these  occasions,  at  Noss  Head,  in 
Shetland,  I  could  scarcely  avoid  imagining  that.  I  was 
listening  to  a  portion  of  Rosifini's  Barbiere  di  Siviglia^^ 
"  ^i  par  d'esser  colla  testa  in  un  orrida  fucina,'^  so  exact 
wi^  the  rytbtn-as  well  as  the  air«nd  the  harmony. 

A  musician,  however,  will  be  little  surprised  at  what . 
oAers  may  perhaps  consider  a  vagary  of  my  own  imagi- 
nation, or  as  a  little  romance  intended  to  enliven  a  dull 
subfect.  It  is  well  known  that  when  n^any  sounds  are 
produced  together,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  enharmonic 
ecade,  or  perhaps  to  no  scale  at  all,  there  are  some  which 
are  not  heard,  while  others  are  so  regulated  and  modified 
by  tlKMseof  more  power,  or  by  particular  notes  in  a  chord, 
as  to  produce  perfect  harmonies.  The  ear  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  great  facility  in  rejecting  what  does  not  suit  it; 
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.and  thas,  that  alone  i»  dwelt  ob^  of  whieh  die  ImiireMoa 
is  pleasing,  or  consonant  to  harnKmio  experience  anfl 
habits;  while  it  is  also  well  known,  that  some  tones  faare 
the  power  of  entirely  suppressing  others,  or  of  modifyittil^ 
them  in  such  a  mautier  as  to  produce  true  harmonies, 
which,  if  heard,  they  would  have  disturbed.  The  great 
proportion  of  discords  to  be  found  in  these  feathery  coil^ 
certs,  does  not,  therefore,  prevent  the  i^eeable  eflects 
which  I  have  here  been  describing.  On  the  conitBXj^ 
they  are  thus  increased ;  and  the  musk,  indeed,  assumes 
hence  a  far  more  scientific  character,  and  one  which 
would  be  far  better  appreciated  by  a  modern  thorough*- 
bred  musician  than  by  an  ordinary  hearer.  NotwitfastaiHik- 
ing  popular  opinion  and  ancient  rules,  our  late  German 
composers  have  shown,  by  the  increase  and  the  variety,  of 
their  discords,  that  very  few  concords  are  required  1»  pro*- 
duce  agreeable  efiecis :  still  less  that  they  are  required  t» 
produce  striking  ones,  but  rather  the  very  reverse ;  and 
that  the  ear  may  be  educated  to  take  delight  in  that 
which  once  appeared  intolerable.  Indeed  Nature  hersieif 
seems  to  have  proved  that  it  is  she  who  has  laid  dtisfonn* 
dation  of  delight,  in  the  examples  she  has  produced  of 
children,  whose  faculties,  otherwise  undeveloped,  bare 
displayed  this  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  those  harmo^' 
nious  combinations  which  have  commonly  been  called 
discords.  My  squalKng  performers  of  the  Ilannan  idbas 
seem  to  have  been  taught  by  nature  that  which  has i]»« 
quired  a  succession  of  Haydns,  Mozarts,  and  Beethovens, 
to  bring  to  its  present  state  of  .what  must  not  yet  be 
called  perfection ;  and  she  might  long  ago  have  taught 
us,  had  we  been  able  or  willing  to  learn,  that  chords  re^ 
quire  no  preparation,  that  discords  may  be  suspended,  or 
introduced,  or  united,  or  multiplied,  in  a  thousand  ways 
once  thought  impossible,  and  that  even  the,  chord  of  the 
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Ibirty^fifith  was  not  adisoovery  reseired  for  themselves* 
I  wilJ  not4say  that  the  gulls,  the  aaks,  the  gannets,  and  the 
cormorants,  of  Ailsaand  the  Flannan  isles,  will  compete 
Ibr  the  palm  of  music  with  Haydn's  Chaos,  or  with  the 
iEM>lemnand  wild  strain  of  extraordinary  and  saperhumah 
^rmonies  with  which  the  Ghost  first  addresses  Don 
€rioyanni:  but  the  educated  musician  who  shall  chuse  to 
attend  to  these  marine  symphonies,  wilt  find  that' modern 
JuFontions  have  unwittingly  been  only  following  nature, 
and  may  thence  borrow  valuable  hints  for  his  own.  art. 
1  wish  that  I  had  been  a  musician.  I  would  h^^e^  out- 
done Tartini,  and  the  gulls  of  the  (Ebudse  should  have 
been  my  teachers,  instead  of  King  Mahound. 

The  accompaniments  of  time  and  place,  the  solitude 
and  the  scenery,  added  not  a  little  to  the  strange  and  itii- 
pressii^  effisct  of  this  extraordinary  concert.  The  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  along  which  the  gold  and  crimson 
clouds  of  evening  were  now  beginning  to  stream  from  th6 
westward,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  greeii  sea  on 
which  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  just  began  to  throw  a  faint 
gleam  of  red,  formed  a  concert-room  somewhat  different 
from  the  Philharmonic  furnace,  hot  with  mortality  and 
gas,  and  breathing  suffocation  and  pestilence.  Here,  a 
g^mtle  and  sweet  breeze  waved  the  long  grass  that  hiing 
over  the  edges  of  the  cliffs;  and  the  gentle  roll  of  the 
heaving  billow  rising  against  the  rocks  as  they  turned  their 
gilded  masses  to  the  setting  sun,  murmured  as  it  sub«ded 
in  a  narrow  line  of  silvery  foam  at  their  feet. 

Two  saints  seem  to  contest  for  the  honour  of  giving 
their  name  to  the  Flannan  islands.  Flannan  was  Bishop 
of  Killaloe  in  699,  and  he  is  canonized  in  the  Irish  Calen- 
dar. But  St.  Flann  was  the  son  of  Mad-duine,  Abbot  of 
lena,  who  died  in  890;  and  who  is  to  decide.  Martin 
tells  us  that,  on  Eilan-more,  there  were  then  remaining 
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the  m\m  df  a  chapel  dedicated  te  thw  last  pecsonage.; 
but  Martin's  authority  is  liot  absolate ;  particularly  as  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  prior  saint.  To  whomeFer  the 
right  of  patronage  belongs,  Martin  says  that  when  Ae 
fowlers  visited  these  islands,  they  prayed  three  tiises 
round  these  rnins  before  .proceeding  to  their  bosinesis 
leaving  their  upper  garments  on  a  stone.  Tbe  same  pro* 
cess  was  repeated  for  vespers ;  after  which  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  kill  a  fowl.  All  these  islandi  were  considered 
^  places  of  inherent  sanctity,  particularly  disposing  men 
to  devotion.  They  seem^  further  to  have  wrought  as  a 
p^petuai  erdeal ;  as,  if  any  of  tbe  partners  in  this  chase 
stole  and  ateabn*d  unknown  to  his  friends,  tbe  sanctity  of 
the  ground  caused  it  to  operate  as  an  emetic.  The  pro- 
ceedings required  for  disgorging  iH<*gotten  wealth  in  osir 
own  day,  are  somewhat  more  operose  and  a  little  more  ex» 
pensive.  Saint  Ipecacuanha  would  deserve  a  double^ 
sized  red  letter  in  the  Calendar,  could  he  be  revived  and 
rendered  operative  again.  One  of  these  islands,  called 
Lusbirdan,  or  tibe  island  of  little  men,  was  inhabited  by 
pigmiies.  Whether  these  pigmies  were  only  fairies,  or  of 
the  same  breed  wbidi  attacked  Hercules  and  gave  rise 
to  Gulliver,  or  of  Homer's  race,  Mr.  Martin  does  nqt 
condescend  to  say.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
dtat  tbey  have  disappeared ;  as  they  must  have  stood  as 
bad  a  chance  trith  cormorants  as  with  cranes,  and  bavie 
probably  all  been  devoured  some  time  since. 

As  there  is  no  agriculture  carried  on  in  the  Flannan 
islands,  that  is  a  very  good  reason  for  treating  you  with 
an  essay  on  that  subject;  and  lest  you  should  consider 
this  a  non  sequitur,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  people 
never  think  so  much  of  eating  as  when  there  is  nothing 
to  eat.  There  is  another  reason ;  and  it  is,  that  you  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  forget  the  former  dissertation  on 
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paHiiragie,  It  is  someirhai  awkwlurd  to  be  condeiuQed  i(> 
split  our  remarks  aaui  our  pkilosopby  into  scraps  aoMt 
fingments;  yet  if  the  traveller  trards,  and  the  things 
that  ought  to  have  come  to  day  only  chuse  to  come  to* 
morrow,  who  is  to  blame.  I  ought,  howerer,  to  say,  thai 
diere  are  sAeep  in  one  or  two  of  these  islands,  and  that 
whoever  catches  them  deserves  to  eat  them  for  his  pains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  rocky  shores  presents 
a  system  of  agriculture  which  appears  almost  incredible 
to  a  traveller  who  is  yet  new  to  the  Highlands.  Not  that 
it  is  limited  to  the  sea  coasts  only;  as  it  prevails  where- 
ever  the  crofting  system  has  been  adopted.  It  is  chieAy 
remarkable,  however,  in  those  islands,  which,  like  Coll 
and  Rona,  consist  of  gneiss ;  or  on  the  shores  of  the  main- 
land, which,  like  Assynt  and  Lodi  Inver,  are  formed  of 
the  same  rock.  In  such  places,  the  ground  is  peculiarly 
encumbered  with  protruding  rocks ;  the  only  soil  which 
they  contain  being  dispersed  among  these,  often  in  very 
small  portions,  and  in  a  most  intricate  manner.  Such  as 
it  is,  it  must,  however,  be  cultivated,  since  every  one  is 
compelled,  by  the  system  of  extreme  division,  to  raise  his. 
own  grain  and  potatoes.  The  appearance  of  sudb  a  tract 
when  in  cultivation,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  since, 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  patches,  it  resembles  a  col- 
lection of  webs  of  baize  or  cloth  put  out  to  dry.  The 
soudlaess  .of  these  gives  tikem  an  aspect  almost  jiidi- 
crous ;  especially  when  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
so  as  to  appear  like  distinct  corn-fields*  It  is  no  Exag- 
geration to  say  that  I  have  measured  such  a  field  of  corn, 
not  more  than  forty  feet  long  and  two  wide.  I  believe 
that  we  might  even  find  smaHer  ones.  If,  at  first  sigbt^ 
this  appears  a  very  melancholy  and  fruitless  kind  of 
farming,  it  is  much  less  so  when  fairly  examined.  In 
such  rocky  soils,  and  among  these   irregularities,  the 
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plough  could  not  be  us^,  eVeri  were  the  spaice  greaiter ; 
and  if  the  basipess  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  spade  or 
the  Highland  caschrom,  it  is  pretty  nearly  indifferent 
whether  there  are  twenty  small  patches  to  be  dug,  and 
sown,  and  reaped,  or  two*  As  the  spade  cultivatioh  is  the 
most  effective,  as  the  people  have  abundance  of  spare 
time,  and  as  they  have  little  capital  to  purchase  Imhvcs 
or  ploughs,  I  know  not  but  that  this  system,  bad  as  it 
appears  at  first,  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
There  are  many  other  things,  not  only  in  this  ciountry, 
but  all  the  world  over,  respecting  which  a  Kttle  reflec- 
tion and  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  colla- 
teral circumstances,  would  induce  us  to  reserve,  if  not 
often  to  change,  our  first  superficial  judgments*  It  would 
be  well  if  those  who  have  given  themselves  and  others 
much  fruitless  trouble  on  these  and  similiar  subjects 
connected  with  the  Highlands,  would  learn  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  abstractedly  best,  and  what  is  attain- 
able; what  the  present  system  will  admit  or  bear.  ^ 

The  caschrom  is  a  far  more  powerful  instrument  than 
the  spade ;  yet  it  is  not  so  efiectuid  in  pulverising  the 
soil.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  plough  than  a  spade;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  it  carries  a  share  without  a 
coulter,  and  is  pushed  by  men  instead  of  being  drawn  by 
horses.  As  far  as  is  yet  known,  this  primitive  plough  is 
confined  to  the  Highlands :  no  traces  of  it  at  least  have 
been  found  elsewhere  |  not  even  in  India,  where  the  sim- 
plest draught  plough,' formed  merely  of  a  crooked  branch, 
is  still  infuse.  We  might  imagine  the  caschrom  to  have 
been  the  contrivance  of  man  where  the  use  of  animals 
was  unknown.  It  is  generally  wrought  by  iwo  men : 
but  having  no  provision  for  turning  the  turf,  that  is  done 
by  a  lateral  motion  of  the  long  lever*  It  would  be  an 
improvemeiit,  in  many  places,  >o  adopt  the.  light  Swedish 
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plo^pbt  siiH^  that  ^  9a  f^cp^iyied  aa  ta  f^dmi^  pf  hmff 
lifted  rpsuod  or  OT^r  i^Ijqoj^  aqd  M  m  us^.|^:eDts9ly  in  tb# 
same  sort  of  laod  aa  thftt  und^r  tqi iew« 

It  i^t^IaiDly  iwpof^ble  that  AgruHiltfire  can  be  coa*' 
ducted  ^mperly,  iiadar  such  a  ajatem  aad.  ia  aucb  Iftad 
as  l;kis.  Tiius  far  the  HigUaud  small  tepaati^y  may  bi 
excused,  sioce  they  coujd  not  easily  do  much  better*  It 
were  ta  be  wished,  hoveyer,  that  they  would  taxm  to 
mor^  purpose  where  diey  lahout:  uuder  no  aach  disabili^ 
ties;  since  there  is  ftur  too  much  of  the  an^ieol;  syatom 
yet  remaining.  It  would  not  ind^  be  yery  easy  for  a 
eursory  obserTer  to  find  specimens  of  the  worst  agrioulT 
ture  of  former  days;  but  there  are  many  places  wtore 
that  is  as  perfect  as  the  mos^  strenuous  f^nemy  tp  inno-r 
Fation  coidd  desire*  In  time,  it  must  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  only  known  by  such  recorda  as  this :  it  need  not 
be  preserved,  like  a  dtymqre,  aa  a  relii?  o£  auiueat  fmA 
regretted  days. 

It  is  understood  that»  in  ibnuer  timesi  aU  the  la^da  ^ 
the  vassals,  or  dan,  were  held  thixmgh  tacksm^Q*  who 
were  then  the  offsets  of  the  femily,  tbe.broth^i^  unptolt 
nephews,  or  sons  of  the  chiei^  his  society  i^  peace  and 
his  officers  in  war.  This  custom  daa^uded,  even  t^U^ 
the  original  slate  of  things  with  whiebJt  wias  co^nectf^ 
had  ceased :  and  the  tacksman  became  merely  ^a  wholesale 
tenant,  retailing  fiwms  to  the  people,  and,  aa.  the  r^ppa*; 
sible  person,  saving  ^e  necessity  of  a  stei^ar4-  Xt  i§ 
now  nearly  expired*  Canna  is.stiU  held  in  this.maimer,; 
and  when  I  was  in  Lewis,  there  was  there. also  a  coasin 
derable  nundber  of  tacksmen.  St.  Kitda,  as  baajust  baan 
mentioned,  has  recently  been  lejt  10  this  mann^*  To 
the  smaller  tenants,  the  lands  were  let  in  joint  taaantry : 
a  certain  number  of  fanuli^  uniting  to^tivatiaon^  f%rmt 
and  the  whole,  indiyidually,  aa  Mfdl  as  joi^tly^  b^ixig  r^ 
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speHsible  for  the  rent.  These  assoeiationg  pr4>daced 
the  groups  of  houses  cdled  towuSf  which  are  marked  as 
villages  in  the  maps.  This  system  is  so  far  from  being 
expired,  that  many  such  towns  and  joint  farms  may  be 
found  ail  over  the  country :  even  on  the  Lowland  border, 
and  in  the  rery  centre  of  systems  of  large  farms  and  im-* 
proved  cultivalion.  But  in  the  ancient  practice,  there 
was  added  Uie  holding  by  run-rig ;  by  which  every  indi* 
vidual  in  the  joint  farm  was  obliged  to  change  his  lot  or 
ridge  every  year,  with  some  other  person  belonging  to 
it*  It  would  not  be  easy  to  invent  a  worse  method  oC 
treating  land,  or  ofchecUng  the  industry  of  tenants;  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  totally  abolished,  though  the  name 
continues  to  be  occasionally  used*. 

This  seeois  to  have  been  a  common  practice  among  the 
German  tribes^  and  appears  to  be  a  part  of  that  to  which 
Tacitus  idlttdes  when  he  says,  ^<  agri  ab  universis  per 
KJfles  occupantur;  arva  per  annos  mutant*''  I  wish  Ta- 
oitua  had  been  a  German  Professor  himself,  and  had  made 
his  book  a  folio  instead  of  writing  in  enigmas,  as  he  too 
of!ken  does^  If  a  great  book  is  a  bad  thing,  because  it 
contains  mare  than  you  want,  it  is  at  least  better  than 
that  wbidi  contains  less.  I  know  not  any  writer  whom 
wo  long  more  to  beat  into  speakings  as  EpaminondfUK 
threshed  the  Spartans  out  of  their  affectation  of  short 
epeechef'into  long  ones;  into  politeness,  as  be  calls  it* 
Whatever  Ae  entire  meaning  of  tbia  pafsage  ist  Black- 
stone  considers  that  it  relates,  by  cpmparison>  to  the  feudal 
holdings  which  were  first  at  the  lord'^  will  and  then  ren^ 
dered  certain  for  one  or  moroyecm,  while^  in  Germany^ 
the  lands  were  annuaUy  divid0d  by  the  leaders  in  gene- 
ral councils*  This  explanation  is,  indeed,  confirmed  by 
what  Cesser  says  of  the  Gauls,  that  <<  neque  quisquam 
agri  modum  cerium  habet;"  but  that  the  magistrates 
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and  "  principes"  allotted  the  lands  every  year  ilt  a  cdm- 
pulsory  manner.  The  reasons  were,  that  their  thoughts 
might  not  be  di^^erted  from  war,  thait  the  strong*  might 
not  encroach  on  the  weak,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
tempted  to  luxury  by  permanent  possession.  But  what- 
ever was  the  motive,  it  still  seems  probable  that  this  was 
the  real  origin  of  the  Highland  custom,  as  no  practical 
use  for  it  can  be  aissigned.  Biit  to  return  from  this  anti- 
quarian digression. 

The  system  of  limiting  the  agriculture  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  dwellings,  was  formerly  rendered 
necessary  by  the  frequent  warfare  in  which  the  clans 
were  engaged ;  and  from  this^  as  well  as  from  many  other 
obvious  causes,  it  was  both  imperfect  and  scanty;  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  potatoe,  it  was  also  limited  to 
barley  (bear)^  and  oats.  The  pasturage  was  rather  an 
Universal  common  than  a-  common 'for  each  farm;  unde- 
fined and  neglected,  and  free  to  any  number  of  animals 
which  the  tenants  chose  to  let  loose  on  it.  Shetland  is 
still  what  the  Highlands  once  were ;  a  fact  which  those 
who  have  written  on  this  subject  seem  to  hiave  over- 
looked; and  if  we  desire  to  see  how  this  system  ope- 
rated, we -have  thus  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
effects.  Sheep  were  not  then  an  essential  part  of  the 
farming  system :  being  less  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  habits  of  the  people  than  black  cattle. 
These  formed  the  chief  revenue  of  the  grefat  proprietor 
and  tho  larger  tenants,  aiid  indeed  nearly  the  only  dis- 
posable wealth  of  the  community.  They  were  the  pecti- 
iiia  of  the  country,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term;  the 
price  of  foreign  commodities;  the  objects  and  causes  of 
war  no  less  than  of  private  plunder,  the  reward  of  sue- 
<;ess,  and  the  dowry  of  high-bom  dames  as  of  the  lowest 
cottager's  daughter.    If  Peggy  brcwigjbt  her  only  cow 
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with  herself  to  Donald's  arms,  <*an  hundred  oxen  roared'' 
at  the  wedding  of  his  x^hief. 

Nearly  the  whole  farm  was  considered  as  infield ;  and 
the  practice  was  to  produce  as  many  crops  in  succession 
as  possible.  When  the  land  could  bear  no  longer^  it  was 
turned  loose  to  nature,  till  time  allowed  a  repetition  of 
the  same  routine.  Occasional  pieces  of  outfield  were 
cropped  once  or  twice  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  left 
to  their  repose.  In  a  general  sense,  the  practice  is  little 
better  now;  OB  the  smaller  farms,  indeed,  though  now 
held  in  separate  tenantry,  it  is.nearly  as  bad  as  under  the 
old  joint  system ;  excepting  that  it  has  been  modified  for 
the  better  by  the  introduction  of  potatoes*  ^  It  is  by  no 
means  unusual,  to  push  the  system  of  cropping  so  far  that 
the  last  year's  labour  is  lost :  I  have  often  seen  fields  that 
could  not  have  Teprod  need  the  seed^  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  I  had  the  patience  to  count  the  ears  of 
barley  in  a  field  in  Sandy  isle,  and  that  there  were 
scarcely  six  in  a  square  yard ;  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
consisting  of  Holcus  avenaceus.  When  the  warning  has 
gone  thus  far,  it  is  obeyed.  Before  the  potatoe,  no  green 
crop  was  known ;  to  this  day,  the  turnip  is  neglected ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  even  on  large  farms,  and  in  the 
hands  of  opulent  tenants,  under  circumstances  which  may 
well  excite  surprise.  The. cultivation  of  grasses  is  no 
more  known  in  the  modem  than  in  the  ancient  system, 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  Lo^l^nds,  or  where  Low- 
land tenants  occupy  Highland  farms. 

The  minuter  details  of  .the  system  of  tillage  were 
equaUy  imperfect,  and  have,  even  yet,  undergone  little 
improvement.  Not  only  is  the  ploughiujg  conducted  in 
the  most  inefficient  and  slovenly  manner,  but  is  limited 
to  spring ;  the  utility  of  this  operation  in  autumn  or  win- 
ter appearing  to  be  unknown* :  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
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ii8iml  to  sow  on  the  first  futroir,  ^Uiout  cross  i^ougfakig  ^ 
even  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  practice  in  the 
Tightness  bf  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  in  Tirey.  Tb«s  the 
crops  appear  to  a  stranger  m  if  they  bad  hemk  thrilled ; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  lor  every  line  of  com  there 
h  a  parallel  one  of  weeds.  Of  course^  all  Ae  advaiati^^ 
that  might  be  derived  from  deep  ploughing  or  pulveris*^ 
ing  the  soil  are  sacrificed.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  sandy 
soils,  it  would  often  be  fer  the  interest  of  a  fiimiel-  to 
leave  them  in  pasture;  but  in  the  prieseat divided  system 
of  farms,  tlmt  is  ioqiossible,  because  every  omm  must  raise 
grain  from  his  lo^  be  that  what  it  may^  On  the  sea 
dhores,  the  cultivation  of  sndi  soils  is  rendered  profit#^ 
aUe  by  Ae  ccmmmnd  of  sea  weed  whidi  these  offer: 
although  die  people  in  generd  are  far  from  taking  all 
the  advantage  of  it  whidi  they  migfat»  In  some  places^ 
however,  they  raisd  crops  in  this  manner  that  will  asto* 
nish  a  southern  traveller ;  since  they  are  produced  from 
the  pebbles  of  the  sea  beadi.  Hie  barley  is  sown  tm 
the  sea  weed  dmt  is  strewed  on  these ;  and,  as  it  rots^ 
the  grain  drops  widi  it  into  the  interstices;  so  that  when 
the  harvest  is  ready,  it  is  seen  growing  on  a  surface  of 
naked  and  polished  pebMes. 

The  construction  of  the  ploughs  and  the  harrows  is  en 
defective  as  every  thing  else,  and  scarifying  and  rotting 
are  totally  unknown ;  nor  has  the  hoe  and  drill  system 
yet  been  introduced,  even  for  potatoes,  except  in  Am 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  tenants,  who  have  adopted  the 
Lowland  system  of  farming.  In  reaping,  the  sidLle  is 
exclusively  used ;  but  considering  the  necessity  of  expe^ 
dition,  in  a  climate  so  varying^  and  where  labour  cannot 
be  purchased,  the  scythe  might  often  be  introduced  with 
advantage.  But  se  little  activity  is  shewn  i*  the  business 
of  hmresting,  urgent  as  it  almost  always  is,  ^t  we  need 
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ndt  be  ssrprised  at  any  other  kind  of  neglect.  Taking 
the  country  altogeAery  more  dmn  half  the  loss  expert- 
eMed  fivin  die  antnnmal  rainsy  is  the  comeqvence  of 
jM-ovraBtiMlion  and  iadiiilencei  It  is  often  painfal  to  see 
th^e  crops  whidi  iiprni  hklf  the  support  of  the  people, 
deald^pe  and  blinwo  away  by  the  wimlsi  or  dretehed  ia 
Hie  tain  tOl  they  are  totlen ;  when^  by  timely  reapiiig,  by 
getting  ttp  at  foonr  instead  of  ten,  and  by  teally  working 
instead  of  lomtging  about,  taiking  and  gazing,  the  whole 
might  hare  be^n  saved  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Fallowing  is  not  ift  tse^  nor  iiideed  could  such  a  sys^ 
tern  of  farftiing  afford  it.  Of  the  Advantages  to  be  derived 
front  rotation  of  cropis,  the  sSsaller  tenantry  have  scarcely 
any  idea.  If  potatoei^  are  piantied,  they  are  generally  so 
highly  manured  that  this  serves  for  the  succeeding  crops 
of  com ;  or  fresh  manure  m  smaHer  quaatities,  when  it 
eaa  be  procured,  is  used  with  these»  Thus  barley  suo^ 
^eeds  i&  potatoes,  and  that  is  followed  by  oats,  generally 
fill  the  lahd  refuses  to  yieM  my  more.  Sometimes  the 
bailey  is  sown  Wtik  manure,  and  then  oats  succeed  as  . 
before.  Rye  is  etocasioaally  sown^  after  oats  will  grow 
no  longer  ^  but  it  is  Kttle  used,  and  only  in  the  sandy 
soils.  As  knight  be  expected  from  Such  a  proceeding, 
the  crops  aire  both  short  and  thin.  Pease  and  beans  are 
totally  nnknewB ;  except  in  a  few  spot!,  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lowlandisi ;  nor,  as  I  just  remarked,  has 
the  turnip  cuitrvation  any  where  made  any  progress 
amnoilg  the  smalkr  tenants,  while  in  the  rem<Ae  districts 
it  has  not)  ^ven  been  iaikoduced.  The  same  is  true  of 
dtover  and  the  art^cial  gvassesi 

All  tba  imp? ovenent  which  the  cultivation  of  the  bear 
admits,  seems  to  be  eariiet  asking,  and  a  better  choice 
of  setii ;  but  the  finst  is  Ae  most  essential ;  because  the 
harvest  iu  not  oftett  flt  for  cutting  till  the  October  rains 
cMie  brtw    To  ptoeure  an  c«rly  harvest  in  the  Highlands, 
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is  always  a  most  important  object ;  particularly  in  die 
interior  lands  of  high  elevation,  where  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter not  unfirequently  find  the.cont  green,  and., where  the 
(miy  ripening  it  experiences  is  death.!  The  oat  in  most 
use  is  the  grey  oat ;  a  wretched  and  unprodoctinre.variety. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to: introduce  a  better 
kind,  but  as  yet  with  very  imperfect  success;  the.nativea 
being  attached  to  this  oi|  account  of  its  property  of  resist* 
ing  the  high  winds.  The  miserable  aspect  of  these  crops, 
is  often  such  that,  to  a  stranger,  they  do  not  appear  worth 
the  trouble  of  cutting:  in  any  other  system  of  farming, 
that  would  in  fact  be  the  case;. since  the  returns  are 
sometimes  scarcely  equal  to  the  seed.  Three  for  one,  in 
the  ordinary  farming  of  the  smaller  tenants,  is  s<ad  to  be, 
an  average  return.  But  see  again  how  authorities  differ. 
Martin  says  that  the  common  return  is  thirty-five,  but 
that.some  lands  in  Sky  produced  a .  hundred  fold.  This 
ghost-seer,  must  have  had  as  many  eyes  as  Argus,  and 
have  squinted  with,  the  whole.  Lord  Macdonald  would 
be  glad  to  find  this  true :  and  so  would  his  namesake  the 
author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey;  who  tells  a  different 
tale.  It  is.  the  same  observer  who  describes  Lewis  as 
the  most  fertile  and  rich  and  green  island  under. the.sun. 
It  might  have  been  green  and  fertile  in  the  time  of 
Saturn ;  or  of  Pytheas,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  happy 
knack  at  travelling.  .  But  it  is  black  enough  now :  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  very  good  friends  its 
owners.  But  so  fertile  are  the  islands,  says  good  Mr. 
Martin,  that  even  the  sheep  and  the  pigs  and  the. women 
have  twins :  while  the  duplicate  of  each  is  the  property, 
of  the  chief;  one  of  his  acquaintance  having  received  six- 
teen of  these  human  superfcetations  as  his  due.  *V£t  voila 
justement,"  says  Voltaire,  **  comme  on  ecrit  Fhisjtoire." 

It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  the  potatoe  was 
introduced  into  the  Highlands.    It.was.known  ^t  Inver-. 
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tiess,  at  lea»t  in  I72O9  but  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
macb  progress,  twenty  years  afterwards.  Indeed,  even 
then,  it  was  but  partially  cultivated  in  the  Lowlands. 
As  late  as  1770  it  was  still  making  a  slow  progress,  even 
upon  the  Highland  border.  It  now,  however,  exten« 
sively  cultivated  ;  and  to  its  ut»e  must  be  attributed  the 
increased  means  and  improved  food  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  great  augmentation  in  number  which  they  have 
experienced.  Inordinary  smls  it  is  managed  in  the  usual 
maimer;  but  scarcely  ever  in  the  drill  method,  except 
in  Lowland  hands.  On  the  sea  shores,  and  in  the  petty 
farms,  the  usual  practice  is  that  of  lazy  beds.  In  rocky 
and  thin  soils,  the  earth  is  pi(ed  up  by  the  spade;  and 
in  peat  mosses,  the  same  practice  is  followed,  or  else  deep 
drains  are  cut,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Thus 
the  peat  is  drained  and  easily  maintained  in  a  loose  state ; 
while,  being  highly  manured,  and  generally  with  sea 
weed,  it  produces  very  good  crops.  This  is  a  practice 
which  would,  however,  in  many  cases,  admit  of  improve- 
ment. Much. labour  is  employed  in  making  up  these 
beds,  wliile  the  quantity  of  drained  peat  thus  gained  is 
inconsiderable.  Were  the  same  work  bestowed  on  cut-* 
ting  drains,  much  larger  portions  might  be  reclaimed ; 
and  it  would  not  require  much  contrivance  to  direct  such 
labour  to  that  end,  so  as  even  -sometimes  to  render  it  * 
effectual  towards  improving  the  general  estate.  The  sets  ^ 
are  dibbled  in  and  carefully  weeded ;  a  practice  almost  ' 
utterly  neglected  with  regard  to  corn ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  potatoe  cultivation  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
remainder  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Highlands.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  explain  this  difference.  To  alter  any 
things  which  relaites  to  the  culture  of  gram,  would  imply 
innovation;  and  that  is  always  difficult.  The  mere  in- 
troduction of  the  potatoe  was  thelnnovation  in  this  case : 
it  operated  by  its  own  intrinsic  "weight,  a\id  necessarity' 
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carried  with  it  its  own  rul«8;  toihiit  ii5  other  breach  of 
ancient  babitl^  wtts  required. 

The  cultiratibtt  of  flax  is  almost  unirersat;  bat 
the  quantity  raised  is  nevertheless  Jneonsfiderable^  iand 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  wbdt  is  reqnited  for  doinetfdc  cofffc 
sumption*  Though  the  crops  i»'e  fei'dean^than  any  others 
they  are  Ihtn  and  short,  from  insuffitoient  manure  and 
bad  Seed,  the  repeated  produce  in  succession  of  the  same 
i^oiK'  The  small  tenants  cannot  purchase  foreign  seed^ 
because  th^y  have  nothing  to  offer  in  return ;  and  if  we 
will  recollect  how  Ittde  can  be  done  in  agriculture  with^ 
out  cHpital,  the  poor  Highlanders  will  be  found  to  de^ 
i^rve/  far  less  ensure  than  agricultural  cfitics  are  ^t  t9 
pasS'tHi  them.  3%ose  who  advocate  small  farms  might 
take  useful  lessons  oa  that  subject  in  this  country,  no 
less  thwi  in  the  wine  districts  of  France*  The  cukivap' 
tiom  of  hemp  is  so  rare^  that  I  have  scarcely  seen  it  fiv^ 
times  in  all  my  peregrinations;  which,  I  need  now 
scarcely  say,  comprise  the  whole  country*  Such  crops 
as  I  have  seen  were  very  limited  in  extent,  and  far  from 
-sfrong*  The  produciB  is  applied  to  making  twine  for  nets 
and  fishiag  lines* 

The  laying  di»wn  of  fidds  (or  grass  after  bdng^  ex- 
hausted by  oora^  is  as  unknown  as  enelosinjs^,  drainibg, 
irrigation,  mid  top  dressing.  Such  ileglect  is  the  more 
unpardonable,  because,  with  respect  to  most  of  AeiB 
operations,  the  very  nature  of  the  country  offers  faciUtieB 
rmrely  found  in  the  Lowland  districits.  The  blowing  of 
cdcareous  sand  upon  the  pastures^  as  nlei^ioned  in  Ncnrth 
Uist,  is  a  natUlral  process  of  top  dressing  \vbich  elight  tm 
have  opened  the  eyes  ^  these  maritime  formers  o»  this 
sulyect*  Yet,  easy  dS  it  woiild  b^  to  iauiate  this  prooesa 
by  liming^  6f  by  icarl^ying  thni  very  satid  where  it  is  in 
so  many  plaiies  of  easy  actess,  I  never  s«w  the  practice 
but  onee^  mid  diat  win  in  ColMsa;  which  is,,  however. 
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It  perfed  Lawkmd  form  in  respect  la  mMa^emMi*  To 
enclose  <i^]iist  tbe^  ddpredatmis  of  tsUtle^  where  tbe 
pastures  aad  the  oultitatjon  are  so  intenmxedt  wouU 
i^peer  a  yery  oh Wous  necessity ;  aid,  .gen^ially  speak* 
ingfy  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  neglect,  because  of  tbe 
id>undance  of  materials.  Though  the  labour  of  the  chiU 
dreu  who  are  eaiployed  in  tending  the  cattle,  and  who 
thus  beceoie  the  substkutes  for  eodosuresi  were  of  no 
value,  this  neglect  is  often  the  cause  of  considerable 
losses^  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  breaking  into  the 
corn*  But  even  though  this  never  happened,  wheresn  k 
is  extremely  frequenti  there  are  other  advantages  from 
mdosing,  whidi  iffe  equally  visible  where  Nature  has 
taken  this  charge  on  herself*  There  are  ma&y  situations 
where  cultivation  is  rendered  absolutdy  impossible,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  winds;  and  innuraer^ 
able  ones  where  die  grain  is  shodc  or  blown  away,  or  the 
crops  laid,  where  the  whole  evil  might  be  prevented  by 
small  endosures.  But  neither  these  little  tenants,  nor 
indeed  jthdr  betters,  are  yet  aware  that  the  early  frosts^ 
by  whidi  they  often  suffer  so  severely,  might  be  pre- 
vented  by  the  same  meaner*  To  these  must  be  attributed 
the  most  severe  losses  which  the  Highland  farmers  un« 
dergo,  namely^  that  of  their  potatoe  crops;  which  are 
c^ten  killed  before  they  are  ripe,  in  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  country*  These  deadly  hoar  frosts  are  genendly  the 
consequence  of  evaporation  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
winds,  and  may  often  be  completely  prevented  by  the 
shelter  of  endosures.  Though  Philosophy  were  unable 
to  explain  the  cause,  Nature  herself  points  out  the 
remedy;  for»  among  the  rodcy  and  uneven  soils,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  one  crop  firosen,  when  another,  not 
many  yards  distant,  has  escaped ;  the  difference  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  state  of  shelter* 

The  good  effects  of  natural  drainage  arq  seeu  in  ^ 
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tbousand  sitoations;  ^nd  I  have  dse where  renmrked 
how  the  state  of  Canna  ai|d  St.  Kilda  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  derived  from  imitating  these 
Aatural  processes.  If  labour  were  to  be  hired,  or  if  the 
tenant,  who  must  here  be  his  own  htbourer,  were  fi&lly 
occupied,  there  would  be  some  excuse^^  such  neglect. 
At  present  there  is  seldom  any ;  because,  dliring  a  large 
pari  of  the  year,  he  is  unemployed,  and,  cons^^ently, 
idle.  The  hay  of  the  Highlands  is  most  commonly  Ae 
produce  of  natural  meadows;  but  a  much  larger  part' 
is  obtained  from  road-sides  and  waste  scraps  of  land. 
The  former,  and  indeed  the  latter  also,  is  generally  coarse 
in  itself,  and  further  contaminated  by  rushes  and  other 
aquatic  plants;  so  that  no  horse  who  has  not  been  edu* 
cated  on  it,  or  starved  into  compliance,  will  eat  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  saved  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and 
labour;  while,  being  as  late  a  crpp  as  the  corn,  both 
harvests  are  often  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bay 
is  rarely  stacked  without  much  damage  from  the  rains, 
by  which  indeed  it  is  sometimes  utterly  destroyed. 

One  of  the  mofst  remarkable  and  wasteful  features 
of  the  ancient  system  of  Highland  farming,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  horses  kept  for  real  or  imaginary 
purposeisi.  It  is  now  fast  expiring,  and  must  ultimately 
terminate  entirely ;  but  it  may  still  be  found.  It  is  not 
long  ago  since  Tirey  contained  fifteen  hundred ;  a  num- 
ber probably  ten  times,  greater  than  its  actual  wants,  as 
the  rearing  of  horses,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  for  a 
market,  was  never  a  part  of  the  system  of  rural  economy. 
When  I  was  last  in  Sky,  improved  as  that  island  has  re* 
cently  been,  I  found  forty  upon  one  joint  farm,  where  the 
whole  labour  might  easily  have  been  performed  by  six.  In 
a  parish  of  Sutherland  there  were,  not  long  ago,  twenty 
ploughs,  implying  the  same  number  of  horses,  where  two 
might  have  performed  the  whole  work  with  ease. 
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This  superfluity  was  necessarily  connected^  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  witb  the  old  system  of  joint  farms ;  and  is 
not  easily  avoided,  on  the  new  plan  of  crofting.  The 
causes  are  various ;  and  thus  while  something  little  short 
of  force  has  been  in  some  cases  necessary,  in  others  the 
evil  has  subsided  of  itself,  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
practices  on  which  it  depended.  The  want  of  roiads  has 
been,  and  is  yet,  one  cause  of  the  superfluity;  as  horses 
inust  be  employed  for  the  transport  of  kelp  from  the  sea 
shores,  and  of  peat  from  the  mosses.  Ancient  habits,  how- 
ever, cause  the  people  to  persist  in  this  practice,  in  many 
places  where  carts  or  cars  might  be  adopted.  A  super- 
fluous number  is  also  called  for  by  the  inefficient  strength 
and' stature  of  the  breeds  commonly  in  use,' and  from 
their  bad  condition  in  consequence  of  insufficient  food. 
A  better  race  and  better  management,  would  tend  there- 
fore to  diminish  this  evil  in  some  degree.  But  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  great  excess,  was  rivaUhip  in  the 
possessors  of  the  joint  farms;  pride  inducing  every  man 
to  keep  as  many'as  he  could,  whether  he  had  work  for 
;them  or  not.  In  these  cases,  r^nonstrance  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  or  steward  often  proved  in  vain ;  and  instances 
are  on  record,  where  these  persons  have  had  recourse  to 
a  kind  of  ^aw  not  unusual  in  former  times,  that  of  shoot- 
ing them.  I  myself  witnessed  a  sort  of  wresting  of  the 
.law  f<Hr  this  purpose,*^  which  may  perhaps  surprise  those 
who  are  less  acquainted  with  the  country  than  they  iina- 
gine,  and  which  consisted  in  persuading  the  assessor  of 
taxes  to  charge  all  beyond  the  number  which  the  stew- 
ard thought  necessary,  as  horses  kept  for  pleasure. 

To  the  spirit  of  rivalry  or  pride,  (no  bad  engine  had 
it  been  applied  to  a  better  purpose,)  must  be  added,  the 
lax  manner  in  which  the  pastures  w«re  held.  Thus 
their  value  was  undefined,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  conception  of  the  small  tenants,  that  a 
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given  poviioti  ctfland  could  feed  bat  a  given  nuteibibrof 
animal9>  wfaethdr  held  ia  eammon  or^  not,  and  t]ial  they 
might  haTeinerettsed  the  number  of  their  useful  aaimab 
by  diminishing  their  useless  ones.  But  even  in  the  mO" 
dem  orofting  syi^lem,  it  is  diffieuh  to  avoid  entertaining 
an  unnecessary  number  of  horses ;  as  those  required  lev 
ftsmali  tenement  might  equally  do  the  work  of  a  maeh 
larger  one.  la  fa^  there  is  no  one  of  these  small  orafts 
that  could  find  constant  work  for  one.  Yet  Ae  evit  » 
mucb  diminished ;  as  he  who  now  possesses  and  can  see 
}ji»  own  lot  of  land'v  forms  a  belter  conception  of  its  va- 
lue ;  while,  being  rei^itricted  to  the  pasturage  of  a  certain 
number- of  animals,  or  paying  rent  fin*  each  by  the  head, 
be^is  not  long  in  learning  that  he  may  derive  more  be* 
n^k  Iran  cattle  or  sheep,  than  from  horses  for  wliicb 
Aere  is  no  employment. 

I  must  not  enter  more  minutely  into  a  subject,  which, 
Bwre  minutely  treated,  could  only  interest  agmulturists. 
Such  a  sketuh  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  ^  ge- 
neral slate  of  Highland  cultivation;  limiting  the  term 
Highland^  of  course,  to  those  dtstriots  where  the  ancfent 
mann«!s  and  habits  still  reign.  To  suppose  that  it  in- 
dttded  all  tbe  Highlanib,  would  be  to  repeat  the  error 
winoh  has  perverted  the  general  judgment  on  so  much 
that  rehtee  to  this  country.  The  Highlands  are,  as  ma- 
tiMOfialMians  love  to  isipeoi;,  a  sort  of  evapesfent  quantify, 
and  can- only  be  caught  and  fixed  at*  a  fow  points :  white 
i)wrile^  they  are  changing,  and  that  which  is  now  true^ 
nayf  in  afiiw  years,  be  fake;  Gte^t  innovations  are  daily 
making  in  th^  systein  of  agriculture ;  and  chiefly  by  the 
larger  pix^prietors  who  r^side^  by  Low-country  tenants, 
and  by  Highlanders  who  have  studied  the  Lowllind  cul- 
tivation. In  some  districts,  the  smaller  tenants  are  also 
copying  their  better-informed  neighbours,  and  this  is 
chi^y  the  case  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  country,  where 
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all  Higblaiid  pecalimties  alike^  are  9bM  dlsAppeariiig^ 
But  there  is  so  little  in  tbeir  power,  that  censure  (mM 
scarcely  answer  any  useful  end,  even  were  it  betler  me* 
rited  than  it  really  is.  It  Aey  are  often  deserf  ing  ef 
blame  for  want  of  activity,  th^y  cannot  justly  be  cen^ 
surei)  for  wbat  arises  from  ignorance ;  preduded  asthey 
too  often  are  from  information  or  good  exmnple^  and 
baving,  in  reality,  no  resource  but  to  follow  tbe.  imperfect 
practices  that  have  descended  to  them  from  their  anees* 
toFs.  If  <<  la  coutume  est  un  traitresse  maitresse  d^ecole,** 
as  Montaigne  tells  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wbere  they 
nate  to  find  a  better*  I  believe  that  much  of  the  censure 
in  this  case,  is  far  better  deserved  by  those  whose  duty 
and  interest  it  equally  is  to  enlighten  them.  All  the 
people  of  all  the  world  are  wedded  to  ancient  practices^ 
and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance ;  siiioe 
conceit  and-  ignorance  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Nor 
do  I  see  that  the  Highlanders  are,  in  this  respect^  more 
prejudiced  or  more  mulish  than  other  natipne:  I  aqt 
much  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  a 
docile  people.  Every  where,  time  is  diminishmg  Ae 
number  of  imcient  prejudices ;  and  that»  in  an  aceetsMil** 
ing  ratioi  as  education-  and  knowledge  spreads  'Hie  pre* 
gress  of  information  is  daily  limiting  these  to  a  narrow 
circle;  and  when  <mce  ancient  systems  are  discovered  to 
be  prejudices,  their  dowafeU  is  not  far  oft  To  make 
these  things  matters- of  reproach  to  the  Highlanders  pai^ 
t^:ularly,  is  unjust;  because  similar  faulto^  befengtoaH 
people  and  all  times.  And  be  who  will  candidly  exa- 
mine the  state  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  recol- 
lect the  short  period  that  has  passed  since  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  improvement  was  entertained  by  them,  ought 
rather  to  be  surprised  and  pleased  that  so  much  has 
been  done  in  so  short  a  time  against  such  a  weight  of 
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difficulties,  than  that  any  thing  should  remain  to  be  ac- 
complished* 

It  is  the;  business  of  an  agriculturist,  not  mine,  to 
point  but  all  the  circumstances  in  Highland  farming  which 
admit  bf,  and  require,  improvement*  A  few,  however,  art 
so  obvious  as  to  strike  even  greater  idlers  than  myself. 
One  of  the  most  glaring  evils  is  the  destruction  of  the 
harvest  by  the  lat^  autumnal  rains,  or  by  the  early  frosts, 
already,  nQtic^d.  Better  tillage,  in  the  numerous  poiiits 
tfhich  this  implies,  lyould  produce  earlier  crops,  and  thv^ 
^uard  against  much  of  the  evil;  while  the  remsunder 
might  be  diminished  by  enclosures  $u^d  by  greater  in-» 
dustry  in  saving  the  harvest. 

The  introduction  of  green  crops,  is,  however,  the  gtei^ 
and  difficult  innovation  from  ^hich  the  chief  advantages 
inightbe  derived.  Independently  of  the  rotation  which 
would  thus  be  commanded,  this. convertible  system,  as  it 
is  called,  would  tend  better  to  divide  the  labours  of  the 
year.  At  present,  a  great  part  of  the  tenant^s  time  is  un- 
occupied ;  whil^  the  whole  accumulated  labours  of  tb^ 
farn^  are  pressiqg  on  him  iat  one  particular  season.  The 
same  .system  .wpuld  not  only  preserve  the  stock,  on  the 
farm  fit  for  service  when  wanted,  but  would  epable  th^ 
farmer  to  rear  a  greater  number^aswell  as  a  better  bre^, 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  deliver  them  at  the  marke)  in 
better,  condition.  On  the  improvenient  to  be  made  .jn 
grass  lands  I  need.say  no  more,  and  I.  shall  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  considering  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  increased  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp. 
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The  next  day  found  us  in  Loch  Bernera  in  Lewisr. 
fiui  H  fbimd  us  in  a  fog,  and  in  a  fog  so  thick,  that,  for 
two  days,  we  could  not  see  the  bowsprit  end.  Yet  there 
are  advantages  to  be  extracted,  even  out  of  a  fog,  by  him 
who  has  studied  that  chemistry  which  separates  the  scat- 
tered atoms  of  good  that  are  concealed  under  the  moun<^ 
tains  of  human  evil;  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  this  one,  that  you  are  indebted  for  so  luminous  an 
account  of  St.  Kilda.  Half  a  dozen  bright  days  of 
occupation  would  have  erased  the  half  of  these  records 
of  the  brain :  and  thus  it  is  th|it  we  learn,  like  the  ducks, 
to  rejoice  even  in  the  rains  that  imprison  us  to  our  narrow 
cabins  on  board,  and  to  our  smoky  cabins  on  shore. 

This  inland  sea  is  crowded  with  islands,  among  which, 
the  great  Bernera  is  six  miles  long;  but  many  of  them 
are  very. small.  While  the  shores  are  deeply  indented 
by  bays  and  promontories,  the  water  is  so  beset  with 
these  islands,  that  it  requires  no  small  effort  of  attention 
and  care  to  navigate  it.  With  plenty  of  time  to  spare, 
this  navigation  is  very  entertaining ;  the  pleasure  may 
not  unaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  discovering  eenigmas ; 
from  the  exertion  of  ingenuity  which  it  requires.  But 
there  is  nothing  picturesque,  as  the  elifis  are  without 
beauty  and  there  is  an  utter  want  of  wood.  From  the 
violent  contrasts  of  red,  white,  and  black,  the  rocks  look 
like  marbled  paper ;  as  if  Nature  had  here  sported  in 
painting  her  own  works,  for  the  entertainment  of  some 
haberda^ei'  in  taste:  an  effect  produced  by  the  contor- 
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tions  of  the  red  arid  white  granite^  and  gneiss,  and  of 
the  black  hornblende  of  which  they  are  formed.  My 
seamen  were  soon  obliged  to  resign  the  pilotage,  as  be- 
yond their  powers ;  and  the  task  of  course  devolved  on 
my  hand.  Impudence  is  a  very  useful  virtue,  as  my  liOrd 
Bacon  avers,  and  as  I  had  experienced  in  more  places 
than  Loch  Eribol ;  acquiring  by  it,  from  my  Captain  and 
bis  ci^w  both,  a  confidence  that  gave  me  access  to  a 
thoqsand  places  which  I  must  otherwise  have  b^en  coa^ 
tent  to  abandon.  Surpi'ising  as  it  niay  appear,  there  was 
not  a  pilot  to  be  found  in  Scotland  who  was  acquainted 
with  one  tenth  part  of  the  western  coast;  Of  course, 
every  step  was,  at  first,  a  step  of  fem*  and  difficulty,  of 
doubt  and  remonstrance ^  and  I  soon  foresaw  tfaa|;  our 
expedition  would  shortly  come  to  a  close  for  want  of  a 
little  courage.  Mackenzie's  chart  did  soqi^b^pg;  mid  a 
few  fortunate  conjecture^  about  headlands  and  island^ 
^rith  one  or  two  successful  anchoprageasi  at  the  outset,  soei^ 
raised  me  to  the  ysmk  of  pilot  for  tl^e  WefSjtem  I;ilandi^( 
not  n^ore  surprised  at  the  metamorphosis,  than  my  better^ 
have  sometimes  been  at  their  sudden  transformation  into 
]bisbops,  gen^rfils^  and  secretaries  of  state. 

I  may  venture  to  s^y  this,  because  it  implies  po  boast* 
ing;  since,  according  to  the  Phrenologists,  it  was  the 
bump  and  not  the  man  which  did  thp  businesSf  The 
same  bump  which,  as  I  remarked  in  the  la^  letter, 
teaches  the  gann^t  to  find  his  way  through  the  fog  to  b js 
sprawling  infs^nts  in  St^  Kjlda,  which  guided  the  Royal 
Cmmmie  from  St.  James's  to  Hglyrood  House,  which 
directs  the  annual  swallow  from  jSgrpt  to  the  cotti^ge 
eaves  of  his  remote  birth,  which  causes  the  benighted 
traveller  to  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  hi^^^  u^errii^g 
steed,  which  is  the  compass  pf  the  stork  a^d  t)ie  pole 
star  of  the  faithful  pjgeon,  tfant  bomp^  is  a]^o  the  <>i:g^  pf 
pilotage.    By  that  the  Indian  traverses  the  vast  e^paps^ 
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of  Lake  Superior,  when  neither  sun  nor  moon  nor  star 
exists  to  lead  him  on  his  way.     By  this,  when  entangled 
in  the  midnight  forest,  he  finds  his  path  '*  straight  as 
De  Moivre  without  rule  or  line  ;*'  as  the  spider  himself, 
influenced  by  a  rival  bump,  *^  designs  his  parallels,''' 
Thus  also,  doubtless,  did  theVikingr  traverse  the  stormy 
seas  of  the  North,  as  Phenicia  and  Greece  and  Carthage 
bad  done  before  them ;  astonishing  those  who  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  same  deeds  are  performed  at  this 
day,   and  who  have  consequently  written  nonsense  io 
prove  that  those  ancient  navigators  never  quitted  the 
sight  of  land.    And  this,  directed  to  other  objects,  is  the 
c^oup  d'oeil  of  the  soldier.    For  this  Philopoemen  was  cele- 
brated by  Plutarch,  for  this  have  been   celebrated  the 
Saxes  and  the  Marlboroughs  and  the  Wellingtons.    It  is 
this  which  constitutes  the  geologist,  which  enables  him 
to  see  within  the  earth,  to  seize  with  a  glance  the  distri- 
bution and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  that  are  concealed 
from  his  corporeal  eye.    He  who  has  this  bump  will 
never  lose  his  road ;  and,  whenever  he  pleases,  he  may 
take  the  helm  into  his  own   hand,  and  navigate  Loch 
Bemera  without  a  compass,  and  the  Western  Islands 
without  a  pilot. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  observe  the  various  grounds  on 
which  reputation  is  founded  in  different  societies^  just 
as  the  orator  of  one  circle  is  dumb  in  another.  I  imagine 
that  my  talent  for  starboard  and  larboard  would  be 
treated  with  as  much  contempt  at  the  Royal  Society  or 
in  a  London  assembly,  as  La  Fleur's  acquisitions  in  spat* 
terdash  making  and  in  drum  beating*  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  anxious,  and  often  perilous  pursuit  of  stones 
and  drawings  and  antiquities,  was  viewed  .with  a  proper 
and  just  mixture  of  wonder  and  contempt ;  but  when  the 
<*  Saxon  philosopher^  took  the  helm  which  the  seamen 
had  abandoned,  or  carried  the  vessel  into  an  anchorage 
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which  the  Captain  was  afraid  ta,  look  at,  the  scene  be^ 
came  entirely  changed.  But  to  claim  mtich  is  the  surest 
way  to  gain  much:  high  pretensions  make  submissive 
believers ;  and,  such  mechanical  animals  are  the  mass, 
that  it  only  lay  with  me  to  wreck  the  vessel  and  dronrn 
the  crew  whenever  I  pleased ;  not  a  thought  being  en- 
tertained of  disobeying  orders,  which  I  often,  trembled  at 
giving. 

There  is  no  sort  of  knowledge  to  be  despised,  how- 
ever foreign  to  our  usual  pursuits,  however  small  .the 
quantity  we  are  able  to  attain.  '^  Can  do,  is  easily  car- 
ried about,"  says  a  Scottish  proverb;  and  though  tbe 
stores  with  which  our  grandmothers,  good  souls,  had 
crammed  their  garrets,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  "  of  use  some  day,**  prove  rather  incommodi- 
ous to  the  heirs  who  cannot  discover  their  uses,  fortu- 
nately, the  garret  of  our  brains  has  got  a  nook  and  a 
drawer  for  every  thing ;  while,  reversing  the  property  of 
Fortunatus's  purse,  the  more  we  put  into  it  tbe  more  it  is 
capable  of  holding.  Doubtless,  even  La  Fleur  made  the 
better  servant  for  his  talents  of  drum  beating  and  spat- 
terdash  making.  He  might  have  made,  I  doul)t  not, 
the  better  physician  also.  Assuredly  none  of  us  have 
ever  foreseen  that  our  juvenile  pranks  in  bos^ts,  and  a 
little,  superaddition  of  geology,  mighty  with  a  litjtle 
management,  eventually  procure  us  the  credit  of  sea- 
DMinship,  and  thus  gain  us  the  command  over  a  pig- 
headed captain,  and  enable  us  to  acquire  the  confidence 
of  his  crew.  And,  for  a  better  reason  than  the  Turkish 
pne,  were  I  to  begin  the  world  again,  and  if  the  world 
promised  to  last  long  enough,  I. would  learn  to  balance  a 
.ladder  on  my  nose  like  Signor  Bologna^  to  preach  a 
fanatical  sermon  like  Huntington»  to  dance  a  minuet  like 
.Vestris,  and  to  eat  fire  like  Katterfelto,  Swift,  moreover, 
is  wrong  when  he  will  not  allow  the  tailors  of  Laputa  to 
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sui^cfeed  in  making  a  pair  of  breeches.  UAquestionably 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  have  made  a  better  fisherman 
than  Isaac  Walton,  and  Alexander  the  Great  would, 
in  a  week,  have  rivalled  Alexander  the  coppersmith  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  brass  pan.  But  this  is  another  argu- 
ment, which,  bidding  fair  to  carry  us  off  the  course,  I 
shall  only  appeal  to  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  confirm 
the  preceding  one  by  his  own  experience. 

At  the  foot  of  this  inlet  is  that  work  mentioned  by 
Martin,  which,  like  all  similar  structures  elsewhere,  is 
attributed  to  the  Druids,  who  are  always  at  hand  to 
father  every  thing  which  claims  no  other  owner.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  structure,  is  that  of  a  cross,  nearly 
of  the  propdrtions  pf  the  Roman  crucifix',  with  a  circle  at 
the  intersection.  But  a  nearer  inspection  discovers  more 
than  is  essential  to  that  form.  The  longest  line  lies  in  a 
direction  of  about  24^  weisst  of  the  true  meridian,  or  pretty 
nearly  in  that  of  the  magnetic  variation  at  present,  which 
is  therefore  the  general  bearing  of  the  work.  Erect 
stones,  intermixed  with  some  that  have  fallen,  and  with 
blank  spaces  whence  they  may  have  been  removed,  or 
where,  more  probably,  they  are  covered  by  the  soil,  are 
found  along  this  line  for  the  space  of  588  feet,  including 
the  circle;  their  number  amounting  to  fourteen,  and 
eleven  of  them  being  still  erect.  If  we  were  allowed  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  according  to  the  general  proportions  of 
the  intervals  between  those  that  remain,  the  number 
would  be  twenty  within  that  distance.  But  following 
the  direction  of  this  line  further  on,  there  are  indications 
of  other  stones,  all  of  them  fallen,  and  nearly  covered  by 
earth  and  vegetation,  that  would  justify  us  in  extending 
it  90  feet  or  more  further ;  thus  making  the  total  length 
about  680  feet.  Parallel  to  the  long  leg  of  the  cross,  and 
to  that  only,  is  another  line,  now  far  less  perfect  than  the 
first;  since  it  contains  only  three  erect  and  seven  fallen 
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»f^)fiii6^i  and  renchefiiy  aa  far  as  I  could  discover,  wAy  to 
480  h0U  Thug  these  two  lines  uiay  be  conceived  to  form 
lifioi^tof  avenue  to  the  circular  enclosure;  its  breadth 
bipilig  exactly  equal  to  a  semi-diameter  of  the  circle,  as 
the  additmial  line  tcmches.  the  edg«  of  this.  The  shorter 
line  of  the  crc^s,  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  now  mea« 
•ures  204 feet,  including  the  circle:  but  as  it  is  longer 
on  one  side  than  on  the  olher,  its  or^^inal  levgtb  has 
pHobaUy  been  greater,  tiiQUgh  I  was  unable  to  detect 
any  traces  of  fiillen  stones ;  the  progress  of  some  encio* 
sires  having  here  interfered  with  the  integrity  of  the 
work.  Iliis  line  contains  ten  er^et  stones*  The  diameter 
of  the  circle  is  €8  feet  from  north  to  south,,  and  €2  from 
east  to  west,  and  il  contains  fourteen  erect  stones  in  the 
oircumference,  with  one  in  the  centre.  This  central  stone 
is  twelve  feet  high ;  one  near  the  end  of  the  long  line 
measures  tbitteen^  a  few  are  found  reaching  to  seven 
99t  eight,  but  the  hjeight  of  the  greater  number  does  not 
exceed  four*  The  intervals  between  the  stones  vary  front 
tiivotd  ten.  yards;  but  the  longer  ones  are  probably  the 
i^nsequence  of  the  loss  of  those  which  once  occupied 
these  places.  I  ought  to  add  that  the  total  number  of 
stones  whidii  I  could  discover,,  either  erect  or  rece&lly 
$dl^n,  is  forty-eight;  and  that  if  the  whole  wi^rk  were 
completed,  as  it  appears  originally  to  hiave  been  buil^ 
they  would  amount  to  sixty-five  or  sixty-siau  The  name 
of  this  place  is  Classemish,  bul  the  work  itself  is  called, 
by<  the  pec^le,  Fjdvreachie.  There  are  other  circles  of 
the  more  ordinary  constructiQU  in  the  same  umnediate 
nepghbourhood ;  but  these  do  not  tequire  descriptien.  I 
may  only  remark  that  some  of  them  are  about  fif^  feet  ii» 
diameter,  wd  that  one  contains  in  the  cenlre,  four  stones, 
forming  a  square,  as  noticed  in  speaking  of  Acran. 

The  aspect  of  the  birge  work  is  very  sta-iking,  as  weU 
firom  its  extent  and  foruu  ds  from  the  position  whicfa  it 
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occupies  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  an  open  tract  of  moor 
hand,  wBere  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  attentioti.     It 
appears  to  have  beeti  surrounded  ^t  a  small  distiance  by 
a  trench  oi^  ditch,  which  is  now,  in  many  parts,  obscure; 
sinfd  the  saine  drcMistah<^e  occurs^  in  the  gr^at  circle  of 
Stenhoui^e  in  Orkney,  as^  well  as  at  Slonehebge.    These 
three  specimens  are  indeed  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
s^u^tureii'  in  Britain ;  that  of  Stenhouse  being  a  hundred 
ytirdffih  diameter:  and  the  present,  from  its  singularity 
of  form  as  well  as  its  extent,  may  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
sei^ond  place  in  rank.    Though  this  circle  was  known  to 
Kartin,  his  des(iripfidn  is  of  no  value,  hor  does  he  oflfer 
any  speculations  about  it  that  are  worth  notice.    Not  filb, 
however,  is  Toland's  account;    which  is  an  admirable 
specimeh  of  that  exaggeration  add  disregstrd  of  truth, 
which  are  too  Often  the  ingredients  of  every  dealer  in 
hypotheses,  but  which  figure  very  well  amid  the  heap 
of  idle  declamation,  loose  conjectures,  and  wild  hints 
of  unperformed   projects,  i^hich  he  chooses  to  call  ah 
Essay  oil  Ifhe  Druids.    It  is  not  easy  to  discover,  from 
his  description,  whethier  he  had  seen,  it,  or  whether  he 
had-  drawn  up  his  account  from  information :  it  is  of  little 
consequence.    He  says  that  every  i^one  was  placed  in 
the  circle  in  such  a  manner,  thiett  there  were  twelre  equi- 
distant obelisks,  isik  feM  astinder,  and  each  seven  feet 
hi^h^  represei^ting  the  tNivelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.    The- 
central  srtone,  he  adds,  is  thirteen  feet  high,  resembling 
the  rudder  of  a  ship;    while  there    ai^  four  obelisks 
directly  souths  id  a  straight  line,  and  th^  same  number 
east  and' west;   whence  it  was  round  and  winged.    But 
I  need  not  repeat  the  remainder  of  his' description,  which 
is  dll  equally  felse  or  fanbiftif,  except  to  remark  that  he 
chooses  to  find  nidieteefi^^dnes  in  each  lineof  the  avenue, 
•*betokeiiingy"  as  he  says^ "  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years." 
Hecoudiidesywith  the  s^ime  accuracy  ai^h^  has  discovered 
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that  the  fourteen  stones  of  the  circle  represent  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  that  **  the  temple  stands  astronomi- 
cally/' ''  denoting  also  the  four  principal  winds,  subdi- 
vided each  into  four  others;"  which  is  a  pure  ^ctioD» 
And  hence  he  says,  .^'  I  can  prove  it  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated, principally  to  the  sun,  but  subordinately  to  the  sea- 
sons and  elements,  particularly  to  the  sea  and  winds,  as 
appears  by  the  rudder  in  the  middle."  The  rudder  is  as 
imaginary  as  all  the  rest :  it  is  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass. 

From  such  descriptions  and  such  perversions  of  facts 
and  history,  has  Toland  constructed  a  book. that  has  not 
wanted  its  admirers,  though  it  does  not  contain  one  fact, 
nor  one  rational  conjecture,  nor  one  fair  inference.  He 
sees  Druidical  works  in  every  stone  cairn,  in  the  common 
forts  of  the  Banes  and  Britons,  and  in  monuments  and 
works  of  obviously  modern  date,  and  even  of  Roman 
origin.  Irish  fables,  forced  etymologies,  and  scraps  of 
misunderstood  and  perverted  quotation,  which  have  not 
even  the  merit  of  showing  good  and  solid  reading,  com- 
plete the  heterogeneous  mass.  Borlase,  and  eyen  Keysler, 
are  perfect  sobriety  compared  to  this  dreaming  visionary. 
And  yet  he  is  quoted  as  authority  for  this  very  temple,  as 
for  much  more.  In  a  similar  manner,  another  of  these 
^Mearned  antiquaries,"  quoting  Wallace  and  others, 
matches  the  dwarfy  stone  of  Hoy,  a  fragment  which,, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  horse  might  draw,  with  a  hole- 
wbich  a  rabbit  could  scarcely  litter  in,  against  the  house 
of  Amasis,  which  astonished  Herodotus  more  than  any 
thing  he  saw  in  Egypt ;  having  been  cut  out  of  one  stone, 
and  requiring  the  hard  labour  of  three  years,  and  of  two 
thousand  seamen,  to  be  removed  fromElepbantis  toSais. 

But  the  temple  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo  deserves 
a  few  words  more,  since  the  much  more  reasonable  Dr. , 
Smith  has  chosen  to  follow  the  Irish  antiquary  and  others, , 
in  this  fantastical  hypothesis  respecting  the  winged  tern- . 
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pie  described  by  Eratosthenes*  Tolaod's  views  of  ancient, 
or  former,  geography,  will  perhaps  startle  a  modern  geo-^ 
logist,  when  he  determines  that  the  Hyperborean  island 
M-om  which  the  "  Druid  Abaris^  came,  consisted  of  Sky, 
Lewis,  and  Uist,  united  into  one.  It  would  be  as  well  if 
he  would  show  how  and  when  they  w^e  separated,  with* 
out  being  heard,  as  well  as  heard  of,  by  the  successors  of 
Abaris  and  Pythagoras.  The  history  of  Abaris  deserves 
to  be  hunted  down  a  little  further  than  either  Toland  or 
Smith  have  pursued  it.  That  he  was  a  Druid  Priest  in  a 
Highland  dress,  is  proved  by  the  Orator  Himerrus,  though 
Suidas  says  he  was  a  Scythian.  Yet  Scot  and  Scythian 
being  the  same  thing,  he  is  still  a  native  of  Lewis;  though 
he  was  the  forerunner  of  his  countryman  Anacharsis,  who 
is  of  a  very  different  country,  and  the  son  of  King  Scuta, 
who  never  existed.  Toland  has  forgotten  this ;  or,  more 
probably,  he  had  not  read  lamblicus  and  Diodorus ;  else 
he  would  not  have  left  his  tale  half  told.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  beat  him  at  his  own  trade.  The  latter  personage 
quotes  Hecateeus  as  his  authority;  and  the  proof  thsit 
Lewis  must  be  the  island,  is,  that  the  *^  Hyperborean  is« 
land"  is  highly  fruitful  and  pleasant,  producing  two 
crops  in  a  year;  as  Lord  Scaforth  and  his  successors 
have,  doubtless,  experienced.  From  him  also  we  learn 
that  Lewis,  since  it  is  Lewis,,was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and 
that  the  God  paid  his  priests  a  visit  every  fourteen  yedrs, 
when  they  amused  him  by  showing  him  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  the  moon ;— -through  a  telescope.  Dutens  has 
o?erlooked  this  important  passage.  Unluckily,  antiqua- 
ries differ  upon  the  geography  of  the  island ;  and  Row- 
lands has  clearly  proved  that  Anglesea,  and  not  Lewis, 
was  the  Hyperborean  isle,  and  that  Abaris  is  corrupted 
by  Hecateeus  or  Diodorus  from  Apreece.  So  that  he  was 
a  Welshman,  and  not  a  Highlander.  I  know  not  how  our 
Highland  frieiids  will  submit  to  be  thus  robbed  of  their 
great  Druid. 
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It  18  tmlQeky  also  that  tte  totiquaries  eaDiiot  a^^ 

whether  the  winged  teriple  of  the  Hypevberean  or  H%h* 

laod  Apfrflo  waa  winged  with  lines  of  stobe  or  built  of 

the  wifigs  of  birds.    If  the  latt^  be  true,  ft  is  )>robabIe^ 

that  St.-  Kildai  tr»»  the  ishmd^  after  atll ;  as  t&fe  streets  ar^ 

still  paved  withgannet^s  wings.    But  this  agtin  does  noC 

igree  with  the^  opinions  of  Herodotos,  Pliny,  Pindar^ 

C^timascbos,  tod  ApoHonins  Rhodiua;  awkward  rivals 

of  Rowlands  and  Tdand,  since  they  determine  thieit  the 

island  in  debate  was  situatted  under  the  pole,  and  beyond 

tihe  noith  wind»     Hen^6  it  was  that  this  island  was  ao 

excellent;   as  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Outhrie  have  proved 

tiiat  there  can<  be  only  south  winds  at  that  delicioiis  spot, 

and  as  the  south  wiad  is  proverbially  hot.    Hence  also  it 

mast  have  beeny  that  Abaris  and  his  Hyperboreans  duly 

diied  when  they  chose;  as  it  was  the  land  of  immortality, 

as  well  a»  of  double  crops  aild  perpetual  summer.    But 

then  a^n  Sirabo  and  Pomponius  Mela  and  others,  have 

discovered  that  this  marvellous  island,  which  is  Paradise 

itself,  lies  somewhere*  about  the  sources  of  the  Wolga,  or 

else  in  the  Eoxine;  while  Olaus  Rudbeck  is  certain  tbaf 

it  is  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Baltic,  where  it  is  well 

known  diat  the  north  wind  never  blows.    That  learned 

man  would  have  been  better  employed  in  dissecting*! 

his  lymphaitics,  than^in  proving  that  Stockholm  was  Eden,= 

and  Sweden  the  Offidna  Gentium  $  that  unludcy  term^ 

which  has  produced  as  much  nonsense  as  any  term  tfaat^ 

^ever  was  invented ;  as  iS'  well  known  tomatiy  more  than- 

Hume,  Wallaosi  and  Malthus.    Here  also  Toland  is  oiit> 

of  bib  reading  and  depth  again ;  ibr  he  says  that^  the^ 

oentrai  stone  of  tli^e  Winged  Temple  is  a  rudder ;  whei^s! 

these  learned  ancietfts  agree  that  it  was  the  very  God' 

himself.     His  statue  was  a  single  rude  stone  among  the' 

Hyperboreans. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  fertility  of  Lewir.it  must 
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hxve  beeHy  that  the  people  seat  iheiF  first  firuka  to  Delphi* 
It  seenia  a  qnestinMir  boweyer,  whether  these  were  pine 
apples  or  oatcakes.  Paasaiiias  thmks  they  passed  thett 
from  hand  te  hand,  begioning  with .  the  Arh^aspiatttf. 
Which  b  very  probafaje,  as  the  distance  from  Lewis  t^ 
Arimaspia  ia  so  trMii^.  Then,  in  return,  says  lambli* 
cus,  A  bark  ^carried  bdck  with  him  from  Greece,  gold^ 
which  he.stored  ap  in  his  Winged  Templfs.  Hero^w 
indeed,  talks  of  the  fable  of  Abairis;  whicb^for  Herodolas^ 
is  somewhat  strong  language,  considering  that,  he  wsfi 
not  particulsody  nice  on  these  points*  But  possibly  he 
only  meant  the  goMen^  arrow,  which  this  Mr.  Apreeoe 
had  received  from  Apollo,  upon  which  he  rode  round 
the  globe  aiul  pdd  a  visit  to  Pythagovas,  for  the  purpose  ^ 
of  examining  hisi  golden  tbigh;  which  event  happening 
in  the  reign  of  King  Phalaris,  because  they  disputed  on 
metaphysics  at  his  court,  the  age  of  PhsdiN^is  and  hi^  buH 
is  thus  determined  to  have  be^i  in  the  third,  or  else  in 
the  fifty-fourth,  Olympiad.  In  return  for  bis  magical 
arrow,  Pythagoras  taught  him  the  virtues  of  the  awfiiict' 
seven.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  lost  these,  ad-  they  must 
hare  been  beyond  all  price.  If  it  be  true  also  that,  «s( 
Servitts  says,  Virgil  borrowed  firom  Homer,  and  Homer 
from  Orpheus,  die  prophecy  which  moves  ^neas,  then 
Lewis  has  also  been  honoured  by  the  visit  of  this  great 
man  and  radical  reformer,  since  he  derived  all  his  learn- 
ing from  the  Oracle  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo* 

.  **  Et  voila,"  again,  *^  comme  on  ecrk^— antiquities^aH 
tvjery  thing  else*  And  this  is  profound  antiquarian  re« 
search  and  learning.  It  is  only  to  put  it  into  a  somewhalf 
less  questionable  shaj^,  and  I  too  might  take  my  de^ 
gree^  Abaris  himself  ody  knows  how  high,  among  Ae 
Perrons  and  the  Rudbecks  and  the  rest  of  those  whose 
pursuit  it  is,  deeply  to^rken  us  with  knowledge.  Thus 
have  been  writiien  folios^  on  Druids,  and  on  C^biri^  and  oi^ 
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languages,  and  on  etymologies ;  (Edipuses  and  Hermeses 
wilbout  end,  riddles  which  would  trouble  (Edipos  himself 
to  solve,  and  which  Thoth,  Trismegistus,  Teat,  Tat, 
Hermes,  Mercury,  Ermenseil,  or  by  whatever  name  he  is 
known,  would  be  puzzled  to  comprehend  the  drift  and 
object  of.  Thus  have  the  histories  of  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
and  Peleg,  and  the  Titans,  and  Japhet,  and  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  a  hundred  others,  been  written^  and  this  is 
learning.  Horace  Walpole  compares  antiquaries  to  old 
women :  a  very  irrcverend  remark. 

But  lest  you  should  rank  me  among  the  sisterhood, 
we  will  return  to  some  matters  of  fact  connected  with 
this  remarkable  Circle. 

As  far  as  my  antiquarian  reading  goes,  the  cruciform 
disposition  is  peculiar  to  this  one.  In  the  smaller  monu- 
ments indeed,  of  which  so  many  distinct  kinds  are  in* 
eluded  under  the  vague  term  of  Cromlechs,  a  disposition 
of  the  stones  in  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
cross,  has  occasionally  been  observed;  but  in  most  of 
them,  perhaps,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  result  either  of 
accident  or  necessity.  It  is  generally  understood  also 
thi^t  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Constantino,  or  the 
vision  of  the  Labarum,  that  the  Cross  became  a  general 
object  of  veneration.  Yet  it  seems  unquestionable  that 
the  figure  of  a  cross  was  known  to  the  Grotbic  nations, 
and  also  used  by  them,  before  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  As  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  other  hie- 
roglyphic emblems  from  the  east,  so  this  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  fgures  which  they  might  have  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  and  have  also  used  in  their  monu- 
ments, without  its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
adopted  it  as  Christians,  or  after  they  had  become  such. 
We  need  not  now  dive  into  that  mysticism  which  sup- 
poses that  the  Egyptians  used  this  emblem  as  typical  or 
prophetic.    Dr.  Young  has  shewn  that  the  Crux  ansata, 
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sl>  often  discussed,  is  the  emblem  or  hieroglyphic-  of 
Life,  and  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  simpler  figure 
means  Protector  or  Saviour.  In  the  Gothic  scnlpturies,  it 
must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  Runic  Hammer  of  Thor,  or  the 
Thunder  of  the  Scandinavian  Jove.  In  this  case,  it  is 
plain  that  it  could  not  have  been  derived  from  our  reli- 
gion ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  popu- 
lar opinion  which  refers  its  use  to  the  consequence  of  the 
much-discussed  vision  of  Constantino,  is  true.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew  hereafter,  that  the  Scandinavians 
derived  other  emblems  ft'om  the  east,  through  their 
Gothic  progenitors. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  attribute  to  niodern 
times,  and  to  the  consequences  of  the  Christian  religion, 
forms  and  usages  which  are  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
itself,  and  which  the  Christians  themselves  borrowed  or 
imitated  from  those  more  ancient  nations  whence  these 
have  also  descended  to  their  savage  and  yet  unconverted 
ofi*spring,  apart  from  the  progress  of  Christian  usages. 
Thus  the  incense  and  the  holy  water  of  the  Catholics 
have  not  necessarily  given  rise  to  the  lustrations  by  fire 
and  by  water  which  we  find  among  the  early  and  half 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  relics  of  which  are 
still  to  be  traced  among  the  modern  superstitions  of  the 
people.  The  beads  used  in  prayer,  are  also  Tartarian 
and  Indian;  and,  if  they  became  a  Mahometan  usage,  so 
did  they,  in  a  similar  manner,  become  a  fashion  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  whence  ever  the  Norwegians  bor- 
rowed the  use  of  the  Cross,  it  seems  to  have  prevailed 
more  among  them  than  among  the  other  nations  of  the 
north.  It.  was  an  object  of  great  veneration  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  was  frequently  marked  on  their  offensive 
arms  and  shields ;  as  it  was  combined  with  their  older 
monuments,  and  carved  on  those  which  they  erected 
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irifbiii'  the  peridcb  ia  which  they  became  i^tibkails  ef 
Briteita^  and  !(^  which  the  eiridence  remaiM  in  thietr  scidp* 
tored  stotiea*  Thus  also,  where  it  has  been  found  on  mo^ 
numents  of  decidedly  higher  antiquity  than  the  introduce 
tkjiit  of  Christianity  among  them,  it  may  sometimes,  in-^ 
stead  of  being  an*  ancient  ueag^,  have  arisen  from  their 
desire  of  concerting  these  to  their  new  worship ;  although  . 
that  combination  has  also  been  attributed  to  their  reluc<- 
tance  to  part  entirely  with  their  former  and  hereditary 
monuments  and  superstitions.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion 
of  Procopius,  as  it  is  of  Gregory  Nazianten ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  effect  of  that  opinion  was  to  lead  to 
councils  and  anathemas  against  the  practice.  Hence  iedsa 
Sfsem  to  hfiFe  originated  the  chapels  and  subterraneous 
crypts  in  form  of  crosses,  which  bear  the  marks  of  a  dis- 
tant Norwegian  antiquity.  One  of  these  has  been  de^ 
scribed  at  New  Grange,  in  Ireland,  and  they  have  also 
been  found  in  Jutland. 

If  the  isubterr^nean  crypt  of  this  nature  is  held  to  be 
necessarily  Norwegian,  it  may  assist  in  proving  that  this 
circle  is  a  N0rwegpian  or  Danish  work ;  because  there  is 
one  in  this  very  s(>ot,  as  there  are  some  in  Cornwall,  con- 
nected with  circles  and  cromlechs,  apparently  of  the  same 
origin^  Whatever  may  be  judged  of  that  opinion,  and 
though  the^gure  of  the  cross  is  here  an  apparently  es-» 
sential  part  of  the  building,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
it  may  h^ye  been  superadded  to  the  origiiial  simple  circle; 
It  is  ^nally  probable,  however,  that  the  whole  workib 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries, 
when  the  Danes  and  Norwegians'  had  occupied  the  Wes^ 
tern  islands,  and  when  they  had  received  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  that,  as  its  date  is  svnilar  to  that  of  the 
sculptured  stones  which  so  generally  bear  ihe  figure  of 
the  cross,  so  its  figure  may  be  explained  on  the  same 
principles. 
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Pitftiug  a$ide  the  rhieipsadiofi  of  the  Priiids  at  preseot, 
as  I  hiave  dismissed  Abaris  and  Apollo,  it  is  mi  a  mooa- 
meiut  w^icb  coald  well  be  referred  to  a  kigb  antiqailjry 
on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  its  coastroction.  Tbe 
stones  are  nc^  deeply  rooted  in  tbe  ground :  and.  many 
more,  if  not  the  whole,  nim^  have  fallen,  like  the  rest, 
had  its  date  been  so  remote.  That  thejr  hare  fallen,  and 
nol  been  taken  down  for  econoinical  pvrposes,  seems 
clear;  as  even  the.&Uen  stones  have  not  been  removed': 
while  we  know  that  the  reverence  wbieh  the  High- 
laoders  paid  to  these  ancient  monument3,  prevents  ttietfi 
now  from  destroying,  out  of  wantonness,  that  which  they 
l^ve  been  accustomed,  in  former  days,  to  respect* 

Some  philosopher  of  the  Druidieal  fraternity,  who  is 
inclined  ^o  go  to  Egypt  or  the  East,  for  this  work,  may 
here  find  a  new  argument  in,  its  magnetic  bearing,  and 
prove  that  this  instrument  was  used  in  its  erection  before 
it  was  known  to  our  navigators.  If  he  disclaims  Tdand 
and  bis  rudder,  or  does  not  choose  to  admit  t^at  there 
are  fourteen  signs  in  the  Zodiac,  he  may  still  sinew  how 
^b<P  central  stoa^  of  the  cirole  represented  tbe  sun,  if 
tb^  Druids  were  Copernicans,  and  the  circle  itself  the 
l^lanet^;  a  slj^bt  error  having,  only  been  made  in  their 
nl]mber^ :  or,  ^f  they  followed  Ptqlemy,  he  may  place  tiie 
earth  in  tbe  middle.  Then,  the  long  line  of  the  cposp 
will  represent  t|ie  axis  of  tbe  earth,  or  tbe  chief  meridiaB, 
and  the  short  one  will  be  the  ediptic  or  the  equineetiaJ, 
and  so  forth.  Such  a  theory  has  in  fact,  been  pro- 
posed, on  account  of  the  present  magnetic  beariagii  of 
this  structure.  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  is  the  tronbles^me 
parent  of  Druid  temples,  and  the  principal  hero  of  Stone- 
ji^nge,  thinka  that  celebrated  work  was  erected  by  tbe 
magtietic  wis<k>m  of  the  Druids,  because  the  variation  ef 
Itsi  meridian  is  six  degrees  east.  It  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  know  daring  what  period  the  Druids  n^ight  have 
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,  gone  0a  ereedng  temples  in  thia  comitry ;  nor  have  we 
any  theoiy  by  which  we  can  determine  the  variation,  for 
/past  times,  as  we  can  determine  eclipses.  Bat  as,  in 
these. two  cases,  the  range  amounts  to  nearly  thirty  de- 
grees, a  change  not  to  be  made  within  the  lapse  of  a 
.  small  period,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  deviation 
from  ihe  true  meridian  is,  in. both,  the  result  of  accident. 
Had  the  magnet  been  known  to  the  Druids,  among  their 
other  renmants  of  eastern  philosophy,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible but  that  its  polarity  should,  among  maritime  and 
piratical  nations,  have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation. 

Quarto  ,volumes  on  Druidism,  aye,  and  on  many  other 
ibings,  have  nevertheless  been  written  on  smaller  foun- 
dations than  this.  It  is  because  there  is  nothing  in  them, 
that  they  are  so  gigantic :  for  never  have  books  been  so 
black,  so  thick,  so  large,  and  so  long,  as  when  they  have 
been  written  about  nothings.  Bacon  expresses  his  won- 
der why  those  who  travel  by  sea  should.give  us  many, 
and  long,  and  large  books,  when  they  have  little  else  to 
narrate  but  the  contents  of  the  logbook;  whereas  those 
who  travel  by  land  and  see  much,  are  content  to  make 
few. books  anfL^luHrt  ones.  The  reason  is  plain  enough : 
as  jn  the  case  of  antiquarian  discussions,  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lighter  matters,  like  air,  to  distend  them- 
^selves  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  or  force 
,Qf  the  solid  materials  by  which  they  are  restrained.  Thus 
4hesoap  bubble  dilates  its  brilliant  and  gaudy  skin  to  an 
imposing  magnitude ;  hut,  at  the  first  rude  touch  it  be*- 
treys  its  origin  from  an      om  of  dirty  water. 

But  the  advocate  for  the  Druids  ask,  if  this  was  not  a 
Druidical  temple  what  was  it.  We  may  ask  in  return, 
whether  it  is  a  case  of.  dilemma  between  that  and  no^ 
thing :  it  will  not  be  one  .whit  the  more  Druidical  should 
it  be  impossible  to  prove  it  something  else.    It  does 
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Rdt  follow  that  it  has  ekber  been  a  temple  or  a  Druidical 
structure.  It  is  not  necessary  that  anj  of  these  struc- 
tures should  have  been  temples;  we  may  therefore  a^k 
if  it  is  probable.  Here,  for  example,  are  five  or  six  tern- 
.pies,  if  they  are  to  be  such,  accumulated  in  a  barren 
^country  which  could  never  have  contained  worshippers 
enough  to  occupy  or  employ  one.  Some  of  the  ant^aa- 
ries  in  this  field  say  that  the  Druidical  w<Hrship  w^  m6- 
,nolithic:  I  need  not  explain  further  this  allusion.  The 
; allusion  and  the  theory  both  may,  indeed,  be  titillating 
.to  the  invaginations  of  those  who  delight  in  obscurity, 
an  J  in  somewhat  more.  Granting  that  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted with  respect  to  the  Maypole,  the  actual  use  and 
object  of  the  central  stone  of  the  circle  is  proved,  as  I 
shall  presently  show;  while  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  to  indicate,  either  that  the  Druids  worshipped 
in  stone  circles,  or  that  they. had  copied  or  preserved, 
presuming  on  their  Oriental  tenets  and  descent,  the  peet»» 
liar  worship  in  question.  Besides,  here,  and  elsewhere, 
.there  are.  Circles  without  a  central  stone :  a  fact  not  to 
.be  reconciled  to  any  theory  of  this  nature.  The  variety 
in  the  disposition  of  these  ancient  structures  is  endless  ; 
as  is  evident  in  examining  the  specimen  now  under  re- 
view, that  of  Stouehenge,  the  great  circle  of  Stenbouse, 
the  extrai»*dinary  specimen  found  in  Jersey,  and  numer- 
ous, others  that  might  be  named;  a  variety  not  very  con« 
sistent.with  what  we  should  imagine  of  the  temples  of 
an  ancient  priesthood,  united  by  an  absolute  commiinity 
of  origin,. rites,,  and  usages.  Near  Brownwilly  in  .Cora- 
wall,  the  moors  are  covered  with  these  circular  struc- 
tures, of  all  sizes;  and  there  is.no  possibility  that  so 
many  places  of  worship  should  have  been  accumulated 
in  a  territory  th^t  must  always  have  been,  thinly  peopled^ 
and  in  the  most  barren  spot,  of  that  barren  difftriet. 
That  these  churches  should  be  disposed  in  such  a  maniier> 
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and  in  such  remote  and  extraoi^dinary  pla<%s,  is  an  by- 
pblbesis  only  fit  for  such  vimonarieB  as  Boriase  and 
Toland. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Circles 
when  speaking  of  Arran ;  bat  it  is  a  subject  which  de- 
mands a  more  detailed  invest^ation.  I  know  not  pre- 
oiAely  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  notable  discovery 
that  they  were  Druidical.  But  it  is  not  very  ancient, 
and  it  has  not,  therefore,  the  support  of  antiquity.  Dr. 
Stukeley  id  the  most  active  advocate  for  the  Druidical 
origin  of  Stonehenge,  and  probaWy  the  progenvtor.  Dr. 
Charlton  maintained  it  was  Danish;  ^nd  Inigo  Jones, 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  architectural  €md  histo- 
'txcal  reading  when  on  this  snbject,  assign^  ft  to  the 
Romans.  As  to  Scotland,  the  merit  of  the  hypothesis 
seems  to  totter  betweeii  ^bb^d  and  Toland ;  ti  well- 
mated  pair  of  antiqnaMes.  By  i^ch  authorises  and  opi- 
nions as  these,  do  nations  submit  to  be  led  blindfold  fear 
generations :  so  mudi  easier  is  it  to  fotk>w  than  to  toke 
the  trouble  of  inquiring.  The  hypothesis  is  a  pure  dream. 
Not  only  it  has  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  historical  evi- 
dence to  support  it,  but  it  is  at  utter  variance  with  the 
only  evidence  we  have  respecting  the  Druid».  On  the 
other  hand,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  Scandinavian 
origin  of  the  Circles,  is  full,  pointed,  and  plain  ^  and  it  fe 
confirmed  by  every  collateral  circumstance  wbic^  the 
case  can  possibly  furnish.  Is  it  any  wohder  that  a'nti- 
qnaries  are  the  standing  jest  of  literature  and  of  farce 
alike.  Did  they  content  themselves  with  trifling  about  a 
brass  fkrthing  or  a  Roman  tile,  the  amusement  is  as  inno^ 
cent  as  impaling  butterflies  or  collecting  venerable  rub- 
bish ;  but  when  they  lay  their  feeble  brains  together  to 
pervert  history,  it  is  time  to  impale  them,  and  to  pin  them 
down  in  drawers  for  the  contemplation  of  posterity. 
Even  natural  objects  cannot  escape  the  delirium  of  their 
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distorted  vision,  when  Bortase  finds  silcrifidng  Imsons  in 
the  water-worn  cavities  of  granite,  and  idols  in  tbe  cairns 
and  rocking  stones ;  and  when  Toland  pronounces  that 
the  columnar  iron  stone  of  Orkney  is  a  Druidical  pave* 
Dient.  Cairns,  barrows,  obelisks,  circles,  dunes,  sub- 
terranean  crypts  ahd  dwellings,  all,  every  thing,  is 
Druidical. 

It  will  not  be  ve^y  difficult  to  show  that  nearly  alt 
die  Cn*cles  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  generically 
speaking,  are  of  Scandinavian  or  Saxon  origin,  or  of  a 
Gothic  parentage ;  and  that,  as  far  as  they  occur  in  our 
own  country,  they  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  eera  of  the 
Druids.  Their  uses  and  application  are,  at  the  same  time, 
various^  They  have  been  temples,  courts  of  convention 
and  justice,  courts  for  spectacles,  or  theatres,  and  fune- 
real monuments;  and  sonie  have  unquestionably  been' 
fortifications  or  defences,  while  others  have  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  sheep-folds  and  dwelling-houses. 

So  ikr  from  its  being  known  that  the  Druids  worship- 
ped in  stone  circles  or  temples,  it  is  pointedly  said^  that 
they  performed  their  religious  ceremonies  in  groves.  If 
any  modem  evidence  asserts  the  contrary,  it  is  from  the 
fiict  that  these  writers  have  confounded  together  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the  Scandinavians ;  as  has 
happened  even  respecting  some  of  the  ancients,  who  were 
unable  to  distinguish  the  separate  characteristics  of  the 
two  people,  after  they  had  become  ilaixed  in  the  progress 
of  the  Gothic  conquests ;  a  fact  fully  proved  by  their 
own  writings.  Now,  oh  the  contrary,  it  is  on  record  that 
the  Scandinavian  nations  did  worship  In  circular  opeii 
temples  of  stone.  In  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga,  the  temple  of 
Thor  ia  described  as  a  circular  range  of  upright  stones^ 
containing  a  central  stone  called  the  stone  of  Thor,  where 
the  sacrifices,  or  the  executions^  were  performed.  I  need' 
not  quote  more  testimonies,  either  from  Wiwrmius  or 
B  2 
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others,  to  this  purpose,  as  the  eridence  is  as  distinct  as 
it  is  pointed ;  though  I  may  remark  that,  from  its  style 
and  magnitude,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  temple  of  this 
Lewis  ApoHo  was  in  reality  a  temple,  and  possibly  that 
of  Thor  himself.  The  religion  of  Scandinavia,  as  is  well 
known,  was  not  Dmidism,  though  some  of  the  usages 
and  doctrines  have  been  confounded,  partly  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  remote  Asiatic  origin  of  both  nations,  but 
more  from  posterior  intermixture  of  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered,  and  by  the  mistakes  of  these  writers  who 
had  not  appreciated  the  distinction.  But  the  followers 
of  Od^n,  like  the  Druids,  thought  it  offensive  to  the  dei- 
ties to  confine  them  in  buildings ;  and  hence  their  tem- 
ples were  open  inclosnres,  while,  in  some  cases,  the  altar 
was  erected  on  a  plain.  It  was  not  till  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  that  real  temples  or  buildings 
were  adopted. 

Now  as  to  the  uses  of  the  Circles  for  the  purpose  of 
theatres,  that  also  rests  on  the  authority  of  Wprmius, 
who  is  simply  and  plainly  narrating  the  history  and 
usages  of  his  country,  from  documents  and  monuments 
that  were  before  bis  eyes.  -  .They  were  used  for  the  tour- 
naments of  the  day,  or  for  celebrating  the  games  which 
were  in  vogue  among  those  people.  It  is  probable  that 
the  largest  circles  were  appropriated  to  this  use ;  though 
some  of  these,  from  their  peculiarity  of  position  as  com- 
manding eminences,  seem  to  have  been  fortifications  or 
garrisons. 

V  The  most  numerous,  however,  those  at  least  which  are 
tpus  the  most  remarkable,  from  containing  a  central  stone 
generally  within  a  circle  of  twelve^seem  to  have  been  courts 
of  justice  and  election.  Such  works  are  now  found  in 
the  countries  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  where  they  are  uni- 
versally received  by  the  people  themselves  to  have  been 
Ting9,or  cparts  of  meeting  and  of  justice*  They  abound. 
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among  other  tracts,  in  Holstein.    The  legal  or  judicial 
proceedings  were  sometimes  attended  by  sacrifices,  or 
executions ;  and  thus  the  presence  of  instruments  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  of  the  marks  of  fire  occasionally 
found  in  these  buildings,  is  explained.    These  have  been 
wrested  into  Druidical  sacrifices  and  Druidical  imple- 
ments.   It  is  matter  of  historical  record  that  Thorder 
Graller  erected  such  a  circle  for  a  Law  Ting:  and,  on 
this  subject,   the    testimony  of  Olaus  Wormiusy   Saxo 
Orammaticus,  Krantz,  and  others,  is  uniform  and  de- 
cided.   It  is  equally  known,  and  equally  shown  by  the 
same  authors,  that  they  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  elections,  in  that  country,  in  ancient  times.    Three  of 
these  still  remain ;  one  near  to  Lunden  in  Scania,  one  at 
Leyra  in  Zealand,  and  one  near  Niburg  or  Wilbord  in 
Jutland.    These  consisted,   "  ut  plurimum,"  of  twelve 
stones  in  a  circle,  with  a  central  one ;  the  former  serving, 
among  other  purposes,  as  a  barrier  against  the  assembled 
crowd,  and  the  latter  being  the  place  of  the  king.   Coun- 
cils were  also  held  at  them,  and  if  a  king  died  at  a  di»^ 
tance  from  his  home  or  people,  a  fresh  circle  was  formed 
for  the  election  of  his  successor.    The  central  stone  was 
called  the  Kongstolen;    a  fact  which  demolishes  the 
whole' monolithic  theory,  and  reflects  no  great  honour 
on  the  learning  of  the  antiquaries  who  have  supported 
it.    As^the  number  of  Lagmen,  electors,  councillors,  or 
under  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  from  whence 
we  have  remotely  derived  our  own  jury,  consisted  of 
twelve,  the  cause  of  this  number  of  stones  in  the  circum- 
ference is  also  explained;   each  councillor  or  elector 
standing  at  his  own  stone  to  give  his  opinion  or  vote. 
The  King,  being  elected  or  approved,  received  their  ho- 
mage also,  at  his  own  Kongstolen. 

Thus  a  third  and  a  fourth  use  for  the  circles  are 
proved ;  and  the  name  Thingvalla,  applied  to  them  in 
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jkciland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  is  equally  femitiar  to  < 
M^lv^;  though  sometimes  applied  to  mounds  as  well  as 
to  circles:  occurring  in  the  Tynewald  bill  of  Mann,  the 
l^ngwall  of  Shetland,  and  probably  also  in  the  Diing«> 
wall  of  Rosssbire.  The  argument  does  not,  therefore,  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Scandinavians  alone,  but  is  amply 
supported  by  proofs  from  our  own  country.  In  Wales, 
these  circles  lire  called  Cylch  Cyngrair,  or  the  Circles  of 
C!oi^rr^S9 ;  au  appellation  which  seems  quite  satisfactory 
reii^iecting  their  analogous  uses  in  this  part  of  Britain, 
and,  by  parity  of  reason,  in  the  whole  of  our  island.  But 
we  are  not  even  driven  to  analogical  reasoning  here; 
since  it  is  equally  matter  of  acknowledged  tradition^ 
that  the  Highland  and  Insular  Chiefs  were  elected  in 
similar  circles,  and  that  the  central  stone  was  Ihe  Kong- 
stolen  of  the  Highland  Segulus,  as  of  the  Norwegian 
King.  This  fact  is  too  familiar  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  No- 
thing but  the  blind  fury  of  hypothesis  could  oppose  proofs 
so  positive.  Against  them  there  is  nothing  to  offer  but  a 
term  which  is  not  a  century  old,  and  which  was  the  in- 
vention of  modern  and  visionary  antiquaries.  The  Druid 
hypothesis  wars  against  all  testimony,  and  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  j^oof,  but  di- 
vested of  all  probability.  The  original  inventor  who 
threw  out  this  bait,  may,  however,  pride  himself  in  its 
having  succeeded  wonderfully. 

I  remarked  formerly,  in  speaking  ^f  Arrao^  that  it 
was  probable  some  of  the  Circles  were  purely  monu- 
mental, and  then  referred  to  the  specimen  at  this  place, 
which  contains  within  it  four  stones  disposed  in  a  sqqara. 
J  need  not  repeat  what  was  there  urged ;  but  mciy  add» 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  my  own  theory  of  the 
Circles,  that  the  testimonj  of  Olaus  Wormius  is  also 
equally  pointed  on  this  subject.  A  single  circle  of  stones 
surrounding  a  eairn,  indicated,  as  he  says,  a  Chief.    In 
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llMt  case  also  there  was  a  central  stone,  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  itacritices.  That  the  square  ot  stones  within  the 
ckcle,  here  in  Lewis,  cpyers  a  body,  there  is  little  doubt  | 
and,  to  cpofirm  this  use  still  further,  bodies  have  fre- 
quently been  found  within  these  Circles  in  Ireland.  Ip 
SfiQiliy  also,  and  on  the  testiipony  of  Borl^lBe,  who  is  n^jk 
easily  persuaded  to  give  up  apy  part  of  his  faypo- 
thefsis,  bacrows  coFeriji^g  bodies  have  been  found  within 
Ciircles. 

He  also  confinni^  the  opinion  which  1  former^  sug- 
gfillted,  thi^t.tbe  Cjrom|eohs  yrer^  ujf^  H^^  but  monu- 
ments.. As  this  sidgect  is  cono^t^  with  th.e  Circle  jit 
is  scarcely  a  digresi$ion  to  no^i<^e  it,  and  thus  to  comfijete 
the  history  of  ^1  thc^s^  psendo^druidjc^  P9onunieirt9« 
T'bis  pnictice  of  erecting  cromlecha  W^  also  Scaipdiiia- 
vian,  «nd  the  evidence  is  9^  distinct  ai^d  positive  as  pQl 
to  admit  of  a  question*  It  pst  ^deri^d  by  a  Nqrw^fl^n 
decree,  tj^iatsoch  ^^  hanging  ^tonciSi"  9S  they  a^e  called, 
shall  be  erected  over  the  ho^if^  of  herotes;  and  S^ai^o 
Qramin9Mi<:u3  further  records,  that  Regneir  erected  »mk 
t^mpnvtffumt^  *^  M|;is  s^pperne  IpfCi^t^,"  ^p  i|Ccoun)t  of  bi|t 
▼ic^orj  over  Ae  Fi^ins,  Thu^,  t^w^ver,  \i  appears,  that 
ii^  transom  stm^  or  cromlech^  may  Jti^y^  b?^^  mm^- 
ments  tio  vpctpry  as  w^l  ^  funfireal  qqc^  ;  and  it  is  ^pt 
unljicely  t^t  ti^is  offers  the  true  iK>|i>^iw  pf  tb?  hi^^y 
of  the  disputed  Stonetieng?. 

It  is  s^  inifwrtant  also  \^  remark,  that  as  the  renicw- 
hrance  qf  the  uses  qf  the  Ciric:les  im  be^n  prea^erv^d  jn 
ancient  Scandinavia,  so  the  works  themselves  seem  to  be 
mpst  abuodwt  in  the  countries  wjiich  this  people  pos- 
sessed ;  although  i|9t  fdijsolutely  limited  to  them.  That 
ther^  i^pld  bw  fin  occasiq^l  community  of  usage  in 
Huch  a  pqint  as.  this,  betw^n  the  CeUic  and  Gothic 
P^Cf^e,  is  |io,merpeKtraqrdinary  than  that  they  should 
reiiemfa^e  laach  othqr  in  sp  ip^ny  olh^r  particulars.    But 
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while  we  can,  in  this  way,  easily  account  for  their  pre* 
sence,  almost  wbererer  they  exist,  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for  them  in  the  same  manner  on  the  Druidical 
hypothesis.  As  far  as  we  know  of  the  Druids,  we  hare 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  very  limited  in  place,' 
in  Britain.  There  is  no  proof  that  they  governed  or 
existed  in  Scotland,  though  that  may  have  been  the 
fact;  and  far  less  any  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were 
spread  over  ancient  Scandinavia.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  perfectly  informed  respecting  the  religion  of  this 
nation,  and  know  that  it  was  not  Druidism.  It  must 
therefore  follow,  that  the  circular  structures  of  Scan- 
dinavia were  not,  in  any  case,  Druidical;  unless  we 
choose  to  imagine  a  more  ancient  order  of  Druids  in  that 
country ;  a  feet  of  which  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof. 
It  is  also  curious,  and  somewhat  important,  to  remark, 
when  on  this  question,  that  the  Highland  traditions  and 
opinions  do  not  attribute  the  Circles  to  the  Druids.  In 
fact,  the  comn>on  people  appear  to  have  no  theory  or' 
tradition  at  all  respecting  this  priesthood,  except  where^ 
they  have  borrowed  it  recently  from  their  betters.  It  is 
the  educated  among  them  to  whom  we  must  look  for  all 
these  theories ;  and,  in  them,  it  has  been  derived  from* 
the  writings  of  modem  antiquaries.  The  most  common' 
opinion  of  the  people  respecting  these  works  is,  that  they- 
were  Boman,  and  were  either  temples  or  courts  of  justice. 
Excepting  that  they  are  thus  referred  to  the  wrong 
people,  this  traditionary  opinion  coincides  sufficiently 
with  the  one  I  am  attempting  to  establish. 

It  has-  been  a  leading  error  with  these  antiquaries,  to 
find  a  common  use  for  things  that  have  had  many  uses. 
The  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  these  have  now 
been  described,  and  it  only  remains  to  notice  those  to 
which  none  of  these  assigfned  uses  seem  to  be  applicable*. 
I  mentioned  the  crowds  of  circular  buildings  which  are 
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vtiU  foand  m  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Cornwall.  Tbese' 
are  often  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet  in' 
diameter;  consisting,  like  the  others,  of  separate  and 
large  stones.  It  is  possible  that  these  may  be  monu- 
ments, and  the  place  the  scene  of  some  action.  But  it  is 
equally  likely  that  they  have  been  folds  for  cattle  or 
sheep  when  the  wolf  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  country ; 
or  they  may  have  been  dwelling  houses,  since  the  circu- 
lar method  of  building  these,  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
universal  among  rude  nations.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  interstitial  and  smaller  stones  had  fallen  and  dis- 
appeared, while  the  larger  ones  remained ;  and  this  view 
may  possibly  be  applicable  to  many  more  cases  to  which 
Ae  usual  fanciful  origin  has  been  attributed.  The  same 
district  presents  numerous  examples  of  circles  of  enor- 
mous diameter,  yet  differing  from  the  ordinary  circular 
forts,  as  being  of  a  much  slighter  construction.  The 
position  of  these  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had 
been  posts  or  defences ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell  on  so  obvious  an  application,  and  one  which  will 
probably  be  found  -  to  apply  to  many  of  these  hitherto 
mysterious  structures. 

Thus  I  must  conclude  that,  as  far  as  the  Circles  are 
concerned,  I  have  knocked  down  the  Druidical  system' 
and  established  my  own.  I  should  be  wanting  in  the 
niost  essential  quality  of  an  antiquary  and  a  system 
maker,  if  I  could  not  say  as  Madame  la  Ducbesse  de 
Fert^said  to  Madame  de  Stael,  '<  il  n'y  a  que  moi  au 
monde  qui  aie  toujours  raison." 

But  there  is  much  more  in  the  prevailing  belief  about 
the  Druids  themselves,  as  visionary  as  their  temples. 
TPhat  they  were  magicians,  however,  is  indubitable; 
when  they  have  contrived  to  cast  the  *^  glamour"  of  their 
magic  over  the  eyes  and  minds  of  sensible  men  for  a 
period  of  so  many  centuries  since  they  have  all  been  laid 
in  the  Red  Sea.    The  very  sound  of  the  word  has  in  it  a 
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i^atire  magic  Hial  engenders  a  volume  out  of  npthiag; 
99  tbe  grey  vapour  which  steams  from  the  copper  cheat, 
dilatenand  solidifies  itself  iuto  a  bugeg9aiit<»  Little  djd  tbej 
thinl^f  good  easy  men^  into  what  moqsters  their  eggs 
were  to  be  hatched  after  their  death ;  whiit  Frickiuses^ 
and  Keyslers,  (^d  Tolands,  and  9<nrlase$,  and  Vallanfceys, 
aqid  Smiths,  and  Ushers,  and  Campbiells,  ^nd  Huddle- 
8tQp^8,  m4  Stiil^elys^  were  to  be  spawned  in  future  times, 
themselves  diestined  to  vivify  the  cafual  hin^  of  anti- 
qnitj  into  aa  |iniversi|l  system,  ynl^^wn  probably  to  the 
ArfJi  Druid  Chyndon^x,  or  to  Attius  Patera  Pater, 
I|iip«e^fr 

Wherever  Druidisi^  originated^  whethier  before  Jhe 
Deluge,  as  s^m:^  of  tb®  learped  think,  or  in  the  plsiin  of 
$hinar,  after  it,  ^  others  equally  learned  suppose,  |he 
fiiildwi^ntal  principle  has  undergone  considerable  reiiro- 
lutions  since  firsjt  it  wsys  in^pduced  into  Britain  by  Sand- 
flies the  800  ef  JapbfA*  The  astrology  of  Magu9  and  his 
followers  is  no  more..  Theijr  magic,  likeMesmei^np,  is 
dead,  forgotten^  The  schools  of  the  Saropides  are 
^j^incU  The  theplogy,  the  philosophy,  and  tiiie  asteonomy 
of  Druiyus  are  vanished  into  thin  air*  The  oak  h^ 
c^^ed  to  grow,  .;the  misletoe  has  fled  with  it,  and  the 
i^acred  breed  of  thriishes  which  the  Druids  cpltivated  fpr 
its  prppa^f^tipn,  h^  been  roasted  or  made  into  puddings. 
Bfirdiis  ?in4  bis  followers  have  foi^otten  their  son^, 
**  <5old  is  C«|dveUp's  jtof^gue,"  and  so  is  "proud  Llew- 
ellyn's lay ;"  the  hsirp  is  unstri^ng,.and  tb.e  ^^^i^ed grovefi 
and  rocky  steeps  mourn  their  absent  e<^pes.  And  W 
Druidism  yielded  to  Oa^is,  and  as  the  idoli|tries  of 
Albin  wd  Brute  were  succeeded  by  the  preficlii^g  C|f  3t^ 
Pf^ul  i^nd  Joi^eph  of  Arimatbea  find  the  exertipnp  ,pf 
Claudia  ^ufinf^  so  the  pip^s  labours  of  Pqdenti^^ 
Pra^ides,f|ndiNpvat|]s,ga,ve  way  to  the  edict  pfAntpqipu^i 
the  biiptism  of Xuci^s,  ^qd  the  holy  (ofls  of  ]^|e^t|^eI'^?• 
A^|;Wtipa,Pal|Jldi^s,  f^tj^iMs,  and  t|ieir  fo^owerf^,>Yerp 
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obliged  in  their  luni  to  yield  to  Luther,  C«1tui,  Kdox^ 
Cant,  and  da  vers,  and  nowx— what  is  to  follow  nexU 

Not  a  quarto  volume,  as  such  a  comuieDoeJiieiit  might 
promise,  he  assured.  Yet  as,  iu  attempting  to  square 
these  unlucky  circles,  you  may  think  that  I  have  spoken 
irreverently  of  so  many  learned  men,  I  9m  in  honour 
bound  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  we  reaUy  do  know  about 
the  Druids  and  Dnuidisnu  To  attempt  to  oxtract  and 
condense  the  essence  and  nmtter  of  twenty  times  as  many 
volumes  as  my  eutire  undertaking,  into  half  a  dozen.  oC 
its  pages,  is  a  bold  piece  of  literary  chemistry*  But  it  ts 
only  to  dip  into  the  same  weUs,  and  to  try  if  wecaufiol 
reproduce,  in  a  soUid  fonn,  the  elementary  matter  which 
has  thus  been  gasified  into  so  monstrous  a  bidk.  It  i3  to 
Caesar  chiefly  that  we  must  look  for  the  Uttl^  of  decided, 
information,  which  we  possess  on  this  sufef  ect.  If  he  did 
not  speak  from  absolute  personal  knowledge,  yet  his  in- 
formation seems  to  have  been  derived  more  iminediately, 
from  real  authorities*  than  that  of  the  kw  other  classical 
writers  who  have  noticed  this  priesthood*  These  ^re, 
principally^  Pliny,  Lucan,  Valerius  Maximus,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Ausonius,  Ammianus  Mai:cel- 
linus,  Yopiscus,  Elianus  Lampridius,  Suetonius^  Tacitus, 
Diodorus,  Strabo,  Aurelius  Victor,  Seneca,  and  Ovid. 
With  respect  to  most  of  these  writers,  their  notices  are 
commonly  very  slender  and  casual;  and  among  them, 
Pliny,  though  the  most  full  and  particular,  is  merely  the 
narrator  of  reports,  like  most  of  the  rest.  Yet  from  these 
slender  materials  it  is  that  such  a  system  has  been 
erected ;  coiyectures  serving  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and 
assertions  being  substituted  for  evidence* 

In  truth,  there  is  little  or  no  oth^r  evidence  resp^ct^ 
ing  the  Druids,  than  that  which  is  thus  historical  and 
classical*  There  is  no  modern  evidence ;  because  they 
had  disappeared   and  w^re  forgotten   before  modern 
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writers  arose.      There  is  do  foundation  for  analogical 
reasoning,  beyond  that  of  the  resemblance  of  their  tenets 
to  those  of  other  ancient  mythologies.     Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  from  modern  remains.     The  evidence  which  has 
been  brought  forward  is  imaginary,  because  the  monu- 
ments or  objects  on  which  it  is  founded  have. been  gra- 
tuitously assigned  to  this  order  of  priests.    I  have  shown 
that  this  is  the  case  with  the  cromlechs,  the  circles,  and 
the  cairns ;  and  the  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
the  erect  stones,  the  stone  coffins,  and  the  other  relics 
which  have  been,  on  grounds  equally  conjectural,  at- 
tributed to  them.    History  does  not  inform  us  that  they 
erected  such  works,  nor  does  it  describe  any  usages 
which  should  induce  us  to  form  that  opinion.    On  the 
contrary,  it  excludes  them.    Nor  is  there  any  analogy  or 
induction  by  which  we  might  form  such  a  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  history  does  inform  us  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian or  Gothic  nations,  who  were  not  Druids,  and 
who  had  another  form  of  worship,  did  erect  such  works ; 
and  while  it  also  informs  us  of  the  real  purposes  for  which 
they  were  erected,  these  are  confirmed  by  analogy  and 
evidence  of  other  kinds,  which  cannot  leave  a  rational 
doubt  behind. 

Excluding  this  evidence,  we  must  also  exclude  those 
natural  productions  which  Borlase  chiefly,  and  others 
following  him,  have  chosen  to  imagine  Druidical  monu- 
ments. The  Rock  Basins,  as  they  have  been  called,  are 
natural  excavations,  in  granite  commonly,  produced  by 
the  action  of  water.  If  a  single  drop  of  water  contrives 
to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  surface  of  this  rock,  particu- 
larly in  Cornwall,  where  its  texture  and  nature  subject 
it  to  this  kind  of  decomposition,  the  result  is  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  stone,  which  goes  on,  and  necessarily  in 
an  equable  or  circular  manner,  till  the  cavity  becomes 
considerable;  while,  from  its  smoothness  and  regularity. 
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it  also  puts  OD  such  an  appearance  as  art  might  have  pro- 
duced. The  cairn  of  granite,  of  ^hich  the  Cheese-wring 
of  the  same  cOuAty  is  so  remarkable  an  example,  is  also 
natural,  and  the  result  of  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  this 
rock  wastes  and  falls  away;  while,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  block 
chances  to  lie  beneath  a  narrow  centre  of  suspension,  the 
rocking  stone  is  the  result.  These  have  been  called 
idols,  images  of  Saturn,  and  what  not;  while  eren  when 
Borlase  and  his  followers  g^nt  that  they  are  natural  pro- 
ductions, they  have  produced  no  evidence  that  the  Druids 
worshipped  such  idols,  or  used  such  stones  for  any  of 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of 
their  use  of  sacrificing  basins;  so  that  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  it,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  visionary 
system.  When  it  is  said,  as  it  has  been,  in  support  of 
this,  that  the  nortbeHi  nations  venerated  rocks  and  large 
stones,  this  implies  a  want  of  knowledge  in  these  sub- 
jects, and  is  the  consequence  of  having  confounded  the 
usages  and  opinions  of  the  followers  of  Odin  with  those 
of  a  prior  and  a  different  people.  This  has  been  the  case, 
particularly,  with  most  of  the  French  writers;  who  with- 
out seeming  to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  i^stems  and  the  two  people,  have  at- 
tributed to  the  Druids  and  Celts  what  belonged  to  the 
Goths  and  their  worship ;  thus  introducing  into  the  sub- 
ject confusion,  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  which  Mallet 
and  Pelloutier,  generally  following  Cluverius,  produced 
in  the  history  of  these  nations.  I  hare  already  shown 
bow  Toland  had  imagined  a  columnar  and  natural  rock 
to  be  a  Druidical  pavement,  and  need  not  notice  the 
other  fancies  of  the  same  kind  which  have  prevailed 
among  these  visionary  writers. 

Having  thus  shown  what,  the  grounds  of  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  Dfuid^  are,  and  disposed  of  that  physi- 
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cal  attd  atitiqtiarian  eridence  whicfa  is  ima^aty,  I  need 
Mty  farther  remark  on  thid  subjeet,  that  where  these 
Writers  ought  to  refer  solely  to  the  classical  aothoFs,  who 
can  be  the  only  real  evidence  in  this  case,  they  quote 
eadi  other  as  authority.  It  is  vain  for  Borlase  to  quote 
Keysler  and  Stukely,  who  were  as  visionary  as  himself. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  evidence;  and  the  authority  of 
the  one  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  other.  With  greater 
folly  is  Toland  referred  to  as  an  authority,  when  he  has 
shown  that  he  was  incapable  of  seeing  what  was  before 
his  eyes, and  has  proved  that  a  regard  for  truth  was,  with 
him,  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  imaginary  necessity  of 
supporting  his  system.  Had  these  writers  been  content 
with  the  only  real  evidence  which  the  case  affords,  in- 
stead of  enlarging  on  each  other's  fancies,  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  their  endless  volumes  might  have  been  condensed 
into  a  very  small  space  indeed,  and  the  question  would 
long  ago  have  come  to  a  state  of  rest. 

I  must  now  attempt  to  give  a  very  brief  statement  of 
all  that  we  really  do  know  of  the  Druids  from  the  clas- 
sical authorities ;  omitting  however  the  greater  part  of 
the  quotations  and  references,  partly  because  they  have 
been  so  often  given  to  the  world,  and  partly  because 
the  limits  and  nature  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  of  such 
details. 

I  may  commence  with  Ceesar's  authority,  as  the  chiefs 
and  that  the  Druids  formed  a  religious  order  appears 
from  the  passage  in  which  he  says,  **  Druidee  divinis 
rebus  intersunt,  sacrificia  publica  et  privata  procurant, 
religiones  interpretantur."  From  him  also  we  learn  thai 
they  exercised  the  powers  of  excommunication ;  ^  sacri- 
ficiis  interdicunt.^  Should  the  patient  however  have 
died  under  excommunication,  they  seem  to  have  acted 
with  more  liberality  than  St.  Emulphus,  since  they 
offered  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.    The  diief 
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]^ie6t  was  eteciive,  possessing  ^'suttimainatti^tbritatem'' 
over  the  whtrfe  body*  When  be  died,  tbe  next  io  ^  dtg^ 
mtate"  succeeded ;  but  if  there  were  maiiy  compelitoril 
for  tbis  bonotir,  it  seems  that  tbe  elections  led  to  factions^ 
and  even  to  fighting :  *<  de  priiicipatu  artnis  cotitendont.'' 
Ttie  same  author  says,  thirt  tbey  Worshipped  Mercury 
chiefly,  and  ^  hunc  omnium  artium  ftuctorem  ferunt/' 
With  respect  to  their  tenets,  we  leam  frotn  Viderius  Malci- 
iitms,  Ammis^fis  Marcellinus,  and  Lucan,  thitt  they  be- 
lieved in  tbe  immortality  of  tbe  «oul  and  in  transmigi^ioiK 
Respecting  their  mode  of  worship,  we  mast  bave  re- 
course to  the  tess  valu^Ie  authority  of  Pliny,  Lttcan,  and 
Dfodonis.  The  laitter^lls  them  Saronides;  the  priests  of 
the  oak  groves.  Luoan  also  speaks  of  their  ^  femora'' 
and  •*  Inci*' ;  and,  when  they  were  aboHished,  Suetonius 
Paulus  cut  down  their  groves.  On  this  sulject,  Fliny  is 
more  full.  He  also  speaks  of  their  veneration  for  tbe 
oak ;  nihil  robore  sacratius  ;'*  and  from  him  also  we  learn 
the  regfard  which  tbey  paid  to  the  ^^  yiscum,"  wbich  is 
supposed  to  be  our  misletoe.  Of  thicr  plant  be  says,  that 
it  was  **  rarum  admodum  inventi},  et,  repertiim,  mag^a 
religione  petitur,  et  ante  ofamia  He\tk  InnkJ*  Tbe  priest 
was  also  dressed  in  a  white  robe  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
cut  it  with  a  golden  knife.  It  was  held  a  remedy  against 
all  evils;  whether  from  its  magical  or  medicinal  virtnei^ 
We  are  not  told.  Tbe  line  of  Ovid,  in  wbich  be  speaks 
of  tbe  viscuin,  is  supposed  by  Keysler  to  be  i^iirioiis,  I 
Inay  add  to  this  account,  that  tbe  Druids  bad  annual 
meetings;  but  whether  these  were  of  areligious  or  a  po- 
litical nature,  does  not  appear,  as  the  Druids  acted  in 
both  Capacities.  Pliny  speaks  of  tbe  ^*  ovum  anguinnjn  *' 
ins  if  he  bad  seen  it;  but  as  to  that  tale,  and  the  glass 
beads,  stfll  called  Driiidical,  and  tbe  respei^t  paid  to  ver^ 
^in,  even  couM  we  know  what  tbe  *^  verbena"  of  tbe 
ancients  was,  there  is  nothing  worth  repining. 
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Such  seems  to  be  all  that  we  eaa  safely  rely  on  rer 
sf^ctiDg  the  religious  iDstitotions,  usages,  aod  tenets  ef 
the  Druids ;  aud  it  falls  far  short  of  the  system  which  has 
been  constructed  out  of  it,  in  which  its  sectsHiors  appear 
to  have  left  the  efibrts,even  of  geologists  and  physicians, 
in  system-4nakiBg,  for  behind.  ]3ut  that  they  also  wor^ 
shipped  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  under  some  of  his  namei^  is 
inferred  from  the  remains  of  superstitious  usages  of  thiv 
kind  in  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  and  chiefly 
from  the  fires  of  the  first  of  May  and  those  of  Midsummer* 
It  is  also  said  that  the  tomb  of  Chyndonax,  the  Arch 
Druid  x>f  Gaul,  w^s  found  at  Dijon  in  1598;  the  inscripr 
tion  on  a  vase  of  glass,  and  in  Greek,  signifying  that 
be  lay  interred  in  the  wood  of  Mithra.  Hence  it  has 
been  concluded  that  this  order  had  borrowed  its  tenets 
from  Persia ;  as  has  also  been  inferred  from  other  consi- 
derations* 

Now  though  there  is,  in  all  this,  no  indication  of  leni- 
pies  or  circles,  and  though  it  is  universally  believed  tha( 
the  Celts  and  Druids  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  gods  to  enclose  them  in  teinples,  JB<H*lase 
attempts  to^rove  that  there  were  such  temples  witbitt, 
the  groves.  Not  the  slightest  evidence,  however,  of  thiir 
appears ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  j>lace  any  credit  on  a  fabl^ 
related  by  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela,  which,  if  it 
proved  this,  would  prove  somewhat  more,  and  which  is 
of  equal  credit' with  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  Scotland, 
or  the  fable  of  Procopius  respecting  the  Islands  of  the 
blessed^  The  story  is  that  there  was  an  island  near  Bri- 
tain where  nine  virgin  Druidesses  lived ;  who,  although 
they  were  virgins,  were  allowed  husbands  once  a,  y^ar* 
Their  tetnple  was  built  within  a  grove,  and  dedicated  to 
Bacchus ;  and,  once  in  a  year,  they  pulled  down  the  roof, 
raised  storms,  and  transformed  themselves  into  aninoals  ; 
at  the  same  time  tearing  one  out  of  their  number  limb 
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fnaa  limb.  /Tbfa  may  tank  with  ibe  VdyHget  of  Sindbad ; 
Md  tf  Keyder  or  BcMrlase  are  satisfied  witb  the  e^ideiice 
vUcii  it  afibrds,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  very 
diflbmlt  to  please. 

The  political  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Druids 
form  the  nex;t  point  in  their  history  which  requires  to  be 
•xainined.  Beginning  with  Ceesar,  once  more^  we  find 
that  they  ^vere  a  judicial  body.  ^'  De  omnibus  contro» 
▼ersik  publicis  privateiqiie  constituunt'V— ^  decernunt"*-^ 
^>'pr«emia  pcenasque  constituunt''  I  need  not  add  to 
liiis  testimony ;  but  may  repeat,  from  the  same  attthority, 
those  political  privileges  which  they  were  dexterous 
enough  to  combine  with  their  religious  and  political 
powers.  **  Druidee  -  a  bello  abesse  consueverunt,  neque 
tributa  una  cum  aliis  pendunt :  militiee  vacationem,  omni- 
umque  rerum  immunttatem  hab^t."  With  this  exemp-^ 
tion  from  military  service  and  taxation,  they  combined 
the  education  of  jfoilth*  ^*  Ad  hos  magnns  adolescentium 
Humerus  disciplinee  causa  conounrit,  magnoqueapud  eos 
•fmtbonore." 

-  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  information,  and 
of  these  studies,  we  are  left  very  much  to  our  own  con- 
jectures. It  appears  from  Oeesar  that  they  had  a  system 
of  cosmogony,  and  studied  some  kind  of  astronomy, 
Aough  the  nature  of  these  is  not  explained.  'They 
inquired  however,  <^  de  mundi  et  terrarum  maguitudine 
et  ro*um  m^ura.''  Th^  also  paid  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  plants;  probably  pursuing  that  magical  medi- 
cine which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  medical  sci- 
ence of  all  rude  people.  PMiponius  Mela  speaks  in  the 
same  manner;  and  Pliny  also  notices  their  acquirements 
in  magic  and  nledicine.  The  system  of  education  was 
dperose;  since  G^esar  says  it  sometimes  extended  to 
twenty  years,  and  ihat  the  pupils  were  ol^liged  to  learti 
a  great  number  of  verses  by  heart.     It  was  also  held  un« 
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Ifiivfill  tocMwiil  tbeM  doctiriotefr  to  imtiiig.  Heice^it' 
haa  also  been  imagined  •  that.  tUs  priesthood  drew  ilB 
ii(u^s  and  tenets  fironl  ike  eadt,  on  aecoant  of  ibe  re* 
semblance  which  this  system  of  educatioB  positeinied  t# 
tbat  of  Pythagoras,  biunrowed  from  the  same  oouvcoi^ 

Whatever  fu^gunient  may  he  founded  on.  that,  or  on- 

a^bt  else,  respecting  the  Oriental  dognas  and  fiishiMflP 

of  the  Dr<|id9»  it  i^  probable  that  education  was  one  of 

thehr  pro6tabte  and  valuable  privileges^  and  that  tbero 

iff  a  isimpler  method  of  explainm^the  duration  of  a  Braid- 

ical  edu<^tioii.    Other  teachers  than  Brujda  have  fbmA 

il  convenient  to  protract,  th^  period  of  instruction;  and  thei 

t^ing  of  verses  is  not  (me  of  tike  worst  engines  towardb 

thi»  e^d  which  haa  been  discovelred.    PyAagoras,  widi 

all  Im  attajiimeiits,  ^nd^rsteod  the  yfaiistm  of  education^  ao 

b^  9ee^\^  to  bltt$  done^dMal  of  WD^hmmve^psaek^ry,  ao 

^elt  i|s  s^ny  Sri^ftd  of  thefn  att*    Like  causes  pvodoctf 

^ke  effects.    It  was  k^t  fof  nothing  thnit  the  <M!atora  and 

plulospphers  of  Greee^  wjcof^ped  their  4ootcines  in  myst4 

tery  and  metaphysics ;  that  they  wrote  books  wUdi  dbw! 

ifrorJd  was  not  to  und^rstaodt.  and  which,  if  it  had  under<- 

fitootd  them,  would  have  taught  nodiing^    The  mystics  kt 

^stotle  and  of  Plato  formed  a.  better  estate  than  all  the 

metaphyiMcs  qf  moderu  day^hi^e  dohe  to.  aU  their  pro»* 

fessors.  A  few  yards  i4  *f  Academns'  aaccodgrdvei^'  prol- 

duced  a  higlier  rent  roilto  tb<pe  v^hos^  tirade  it  was  to 

1<  teach  t^e  young  i4e|^ho(w,t0  shoel/'  thantaammiy  Aott^ 

sand  acres  of  the  c^y  ifpil  of  Attica  did  to  those  who  rnily 

trained,  tbe  shoot»  c^  vinea  and  §g  ttees.    If  Aristoitenus 

wrote  a  treatise  which  no  ou4  ca^  comprehend^  Cieoffo 

pugfat  to  have  had  wit  enough  to  hav^  discovered  that  jl 

was  the  teach^r's^  ob^e^et  to  make  it  uiiintslligible.    Jbihe 

the  divine  Plato,  it  was  his  business  to  ^ee  that  t^  pnpil 

should  come  to  him ;  and  to  take  cai%  also,,  when  he  did 

CQfoe,  that  he  shpuM  not  escape  him, till  be  had  paid  dio 
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liti^ftMst  tmMig:  If  these  gentfeiiienf  ha*  otrt  Iw* 
e¥eeki^,  We  afhroiild^Ba^O  cailletFtheiti  Ae  most  impijdeni 
<<lfeafts  fliat  ever  thti^ed ;  but  wfco  dare  say  Aat  of  the 
profoutidr  St?igffkey  and  of  the  dtvine  Pl^to,  arid  of  the 
mit^^ilToils  PyCbagbi^,  aticl  of  all  tfie  oratora  asii}  teachers' 
df  the  Itesslits*  aiKl  the  t'ortico,  of  the  goillike  si^ea  of 
AAeaB  the  ci^^  6f  n^t^ll^cit;  Onr  own  teaehers'  have  not 
ptn^f^d  skii^deidply  as  they  m^ht,  by  their  clasiiicaT  acquire* 
ments^  when^  they'  hai^e  curtailed  as  they  have  done  the- 
pei^ibtds  of  Druididkl  and  Pythagorean  education:  yet  it* 
k  not  a  very  bad  system  which,  though  divided  among 
VSfrious  hatidSy  sets  us  down  to  out*  spelling  books  at  four 
^nit  yettrs  of  ag<e»  an^  discharges  us  at  twenty-one  or 
t^eihlyuibur^  baccatadr^ats  and  ftbri^tors  of  nonsense 
v^Mresi  Aftei^  alt,  th^  Drciidicaf  educatton  does  not  seem 
i»  Baveb^en  so  very  unreasonable.  Nine  years  of  hie  hsc 
Hoc  trtid  Mosens^  v^^rses  alon^,  might  have  astonished 
evien  a  Drufd  Busby;  As  it  is  probable  that  my  period 
dP  going  t6  s^ho<it  will  arrive^  again,  I  will  profit  by  ex- 
]N3»iien<$e9'speiid  the  first  eigfht  y^ani  ifci  whipping  my  top/ 
8^  occufpy  the  crther  itt  learning  Ofeek,  Latin,  ttalfail, 
SpMisb,  Freteh,  German,  and  Hitidostanee.  I  could 
iN!«(>  6Ver  pi^t  mibfbrtdnes,  and  be  enraged  at  past 
^l^ckery  arid  imposture.  It  is  fdll  titne  that  the  last  re- 
iMins  of  Dimidism  shotrtd  be  abolished. 

It  iMi  b^^eA  dti^put^d  whether  the  Druids  had  the  use 
<iri^ttWi&,  mid  wllat  letters  they  dtd  use.  When  Ceesar 
sii^s  lb«t  it  was  iinla#fal  to  commit  their  doctl^ines  to 
%rrilmg,  it  implies  the  potEuiesfcrioili  of  letters.  It  would  not 
httve  been  eaHed  unlafrftil  if  it  had  been  impossible.  He 
say^  moreover*,  diftfinctly,  <*  Greecis  literis  utuntur.-'  It 
is  tirue  that  this  passage  has  been  said  to  be  spuribus. 
Bttt  that  is  easily  said  of  any  passage  in  any  author  which 
deed  not  suit  the  views  oif  a  theorist.  If  Ceesar  wrote 
bis  kttei^  ih  On^ek,  tb  ]^reveat  the  Gallic  Druids  from 

s2 
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iBtereepting  aild  readtog  them,  it  is  aftirtber  prp^tlMi|; 
they'  knw  gome  letters*  The  precauticfii  wculd  elseliaTe 
been  superfluous,  in  ^verjr  sense.  Nor  does  this  f»re¥e«it 
their  alphabet  from  h»ykig  been  the  Qreek  one^  as  has- 
been^rgtfed  against  the  very  passage  above  quoted  jb^*^^ 
<!:btise  the  Gireek  language  and  the  Greek  al^^abet -am 
diflTerent things,  and,  on  the  same  priniriple,  an  EnglMl-* 
man  might  now  write  a  German  letter.  But  this  qtieiiv 
tion  has^lled  volumes;  and  as  I  may  possibly  have  oc-^ 
oaskin  to  examine  it  again,  I  need  say  no  more  allMtit 
at  present.  -:    >  » " 

-    Such  is  the  aipount  of  oar  real  Jcnowledg^  refpec^Hjtg^ 
the  Druids.   We  cannot  infer  mnch  more,  without  fa^Qiif 
into  the  dreams  of  our  iM'edeeessors ;  and  on  |hat  part*:^ 
the  subject,  on  idl  the  possible  relatkms  and*  GO|i«a(e^ 
nationsof  Druidispf,  it  isiiot  my  desig»  to  enter.-  Him 
easy  enough  to  be  satisfi^  respecting  the  connttionvof 
their  doctriiies  with  those  of  the  oth^r.  nadonis  of  thean* 
cient  w<»rld,  withotft  the  necessity  of  wandering  throiii^. 
the  regions  of  the  Magi  and  the  <];i|biri.    Enongh,  apd 
more  than  enoughof  this,:  has  been  done  already.    That^ 
they  were  a  political  prtesthood,  and  fdi^Qaed  ap  artfti}^ 
and  powerful  priestocracy,  is  evident.    Ypt  it  does  no^ 
follow  Aat  this  government  was  so^  complete  as  it  hes^. 
been  elsewhere  found  in  ananalDgous  fcHrm,  or  as  it  now^ 
is  iip  Tartary.    If  the  Druids  did  m^  themselves  %ht, 
they  appear  ^Iso  to  have  left  the  military  government.  :t0> 
the  Kings^  Chieis,  or  Nobles.    Yet  that  these,  an^  the^ 
people,  were,  to  use  a.  vulgar  phrase,  priestridden,  i»^ 
very  probable ;  and  hence  also,  as  we  may  cQnje<tnre#^ 
arose,  in  some  measure,  the  base  and  spiritless  character  > 
of  the  western  Celtic  tribes.    The  fault  was  in  the  g^ 
vernnient ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their  brethren  of  the  saniei 
remote  nation  and  lineage,  in  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  imd 
Africa,  were  a  warlike,  as  they  were  an  enlightened, 
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fwopley  at  yarieus^aud  dunn^  Jong^  periods*  Tq.U»»  ute 
may  perhaps  ia  some  measure  attribute  tke.persevermg 
superiority  of  Ihe  €k>llis  over  the  westerar  Cetts,  and  their 
ttMise^ueat  victories  aad  coaqiieste.  And  wbiU.we  know 
ifont  history  that  the  rel^ion  of  the  Goths  iras  far  rer 
iniote  fixMBi  Droidisant  we  are  quite  siire  that^their  cba- 
ractisr  was  net  one  to.  bare  submitted  to  such  a  .gd^ 
.▼jBiwrnent* 

'  It  resaains  next  to  inquire  respecting  the  plaide  of  the 
•Draids»  or  Ae  Mitions  or  countries  in  which  this  religtoii 
.and  government  prevailed.  All  testimonies  seem  ti» 
•agree,  that  their  4:thief  sen^  was  in  Gaul.  When  Cfesior 
iitiagines  that  they  had  ■i%rated  originally  from  SiMidi 
Britain  to  diat  country,  he  seems  to  have  stated  ibis,  not 
inmi  actual  knowledge,  but  because  it  agreed  with  his 
i^stem.  respeicting  the  communications  between  Gaul 
and  Britain*  There  is  eridenoe  that,  they  bad.  an  esia^ 
blishment  in  Mona,  whether  that  Mona  was  Angleseai  or 
Ifann.  There  is  much  more  strong  testimony  respect* 
ing  their  places  in  Gaul.  Thdr  principal  seat  appears 
to  have  lain  between  Ghartres  and  Dreux*  There  was 
^so  an  estaUishmeot  at  Bayeux,  as  appears  from  the 
.verses  of.Ausonius,  often  quoted;  yet  Mr.  Turner  has 
^femarked  that  there  are  none  of  the  monuments  com* 
monly  called  Druidkal  in  this  nei^bourhood.  This  is 
strong  collatmral  evidence  against  the  popular  theory  of 
the  Circles,  were.it  wanted. /It  is  said  that  there  was 
here  a  temple  to  Belenus,  or  Baal,  inthe fourth  century ; 
which  may  perhaps^  bdp  to  confirm  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  worship  of  this  Beily.  The  incidental 
iratbority  of  Pliny,  who  says  <'  Druides  Gallorum;''  of  Vo* 
piscus,  who  says  that  Aulreltan;  consulted  *f  Gallictmas 
I)ruidas;'f  of  Lampridius,  who  makes  a  female  Druid  speak; 
^  Oallicosermone ;''  of  Suetonius,  who  says  that  Claudius 
aboUsbed  the  Druidical  religion  ^^  apud  Gallos ;''  alLprove 
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the  same  tibing,  at  do  the  tastknooieB  of  Tsidliis  anil 
pome  others. 

Borlase  has  BO  sofficienC  atrthefitjrlorMykigthatitlief 
originated  in  'Bfi^in,  imd  jAnt  Attgksea  was  ihefr  ehmi 
«eat.  With  resrpect  to  Seothmd  and  Ireland,  them  is^nol 
«  shadow  of  IfHstorical  evideaeeto  pimre  dnit  this  i^as-tiw 
•Ibvm  of  religien  and  goi^iemment.  I  liaf  e'  shown  tbett  ibm 
nature  of  these  mistaken  antiquities  does  not  ^pvonne  jt» 
XFihen  the  Irish  say  Aa^  iSih  iVitriok  tlmnied  three  bun- 
dfanod  books  belonging  to  the  Smids,  and  wfaenT,elwdiB 
llie«  ftiithori^  for  lhis,<  #  is  easy  to  kiiow  mlM  <o%Iidve. 
If  ^ey  obnmiitted  nothiBg  Ho  ^mtmgi  th^r^  i^ere  ifio 
rbooks  to  buTii.  3f  St.  F^triek  burned  them,  it  would  the 
Jproper  to  forove  first  diat  there  wns  sudi  a  person  «ft  Si« 
iPatiiek.  When  Ae  same  antMjpiaries  attribaie  ^hoiriiar- 
begian  laws  to  ike  Druids,  it  is  tiot  difitoflt  ito  kaoiw 
<wfaat  value  we  are  to  set  on  their  opinions  upon  tUs 
vttb^^ot  in  generd. 

-  Thereareonly  two  other «Mrgm»eats  infiivour of  tbeir 
eatistem^inSootlandaiid  Ireland;  traditionandcftymblc^^ 
The  value  of  tradftion  mus^  be  less  th«i  ^common  in  tUs 
case, since  no 4rfidilions respecting  tbem  arepraseryedin 
those  oounitries  where  we  know  they  abounded.  Besides, 
the  imposition  of  names,  in  the  case  of  Singal  and  0wia^ 
bas  been  formerly  shown,  in  these  veiy  pages,  to  beso 
modern,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  such  local  torms. 
The  use  of  the  wond  Druid,  is  as  much  a  qpxestion  ^ety* 
mology  dso,  as  it  is  of  application  inthis  ease ;  and  if,  as 
is  admitted,  Druidh  means  a  wise  rai^n  or  ibl  magraan, 
simply,  and  Druidheachd  magic,  the  use  of  ibis  Wjond 
proves  nothing.  That  it  Is  a  n^irtral  wovd  of  thiis  nature, 
is  plain,  since  -it  hasbeen  used  in  the  Gaelic  BiUe  |br  ^tbf 
''wise  men/'  Future  Borlases  and  Rolands,  mrgning 
on  this  word,  will  probably  write  a  few  more  treatictes 
to  piKive  ihat  Oaspar,  Melc^ior,  and  Brfdiazar,   were 
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Ikaid%  or  that  ike  Eastotn  Mag^i  weie  «iMrfi  (  as  if  thai 
kad  not  been  proved  already.  It  is  qfiite  as  ea8yiii»' 
ptbving  thai  CeUigiie  lies  to  Ihe  east  of  Jemsaleni. 
fSbait  Kejsler  datives  I>niid  from  Draqi  «iid  Draoitbe, 
l^agieiaiii  aatl  that  Oveo  deriVes  it  from  Derw,  an  oak^ 
tM  the  Drfad  of  Greece  aadtM  Derviali  of  tbe  Bast 
iaf<e  Ike  same  tetm,  «re  merely  ^(^mohig^l  aoKiseaie&ts; 
Miich  go  for  a6  nrach  as  tbey  are  worth* 

Yet  it  is  fiir  from  improbable,  that  if  the  €dts  oif 
Ctacil  aod  Britain  mnefe  under  a  Dmidieal  Hierarchy,  ihe 
mmk  sjFatem  extended  to  faeland  and  Scotlaod  durbg 
H»  Cekio  pieriode  of  Ibose  jKMiiitri^.  Eyea  that  tti^ 
miadoo  takes  «|  baek  to  a  remote  date,  and  Umito  ns  t4 
a  smiiU  porUon  of  bath  eeenHrits,  in  the  only  tmea  oC 
vrhich  ire  haT«  anylnfi^rmaition;  since  we  fcnoipr  thai  m 
kttife  portion  of  the  population  of  both^  consisted  of 
Gotbie  tribes  att  the  ^ra  of  tbe  Borneo  infatoon.  Thai 
this  people  did  not  snbnit  to  a  Dmidieal  government  <|r 
D^lfilin,  is  eo  dear  hmu  ^heir  whole  history,  that  it  is 
aaperfloous  to  produce  the  proofs ;  and  if  testimony  were 
neeeasary,  CsBsar  says  decideflly  that  tbe  Germans  had 
ab  Druids. 

-  Tbe  coafoaion  which  has  been  thrown  into  d^is  sab« 
jf^cl,  by  exteading  the  system  of  Drojdism  more  widely 
than  ihe  aralence  wasrants,  Qimt  be  attributed  paartly  to 
the  lovie  of  system  in  the  antiquaries  who  hare  attached 
ihaiaselires  to  the  subject,  and  partly  to  that  ignorance 
neapecting  Ibe  distinctions  between  the  Goths  and  Celts, 
alneady  noticed^  which  has  been  so  prevalent,  and  which 
has. not  beeo  entirely  conreded  in  |tbe  popular  mind^  nor 
even  in  the  minds  of  loose  antiquaries,  to  this  day«  That 
lAe  iOoths  and  Celts  woiriup^ed  the  aame  divinities,  if 
under  different  sames,  baa  t>.een  one  aonrce  of  these  un* 
Pfstdonafale  errors.  But  the  same  fact  woiild  prove  that 
At  .mjfitboloc^y  «of  Greeta  and  Egypt  and  India  wei»»  np( 
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QAty  (be  si^iae,  but  tbat  it  was,  id  ally  DruMkia;  sitte# 
the  same  diFiDities  can  betraced,  tbrough  tbemythol^i^ 
of  all  oaf  ions,  to  a  oommoii  source.  It  baa  been  the  du^ 
i^ase  of  the  antiquaries  of  this  tribe  to  bant  down  dmr 
subject  till  they  have  Ioie^  sight  of  the  obje^  of  parsnit  | 
and  .to  flounder  in  mysticism  and  cehigtnas,  by  tracing 
remote  analogies  beyond  the  bounds  of  utility  or  reasoi^ 
as  they  have  pursued  etym<^<^ies  into  the  regiona  of 
tfadsness  and  dreams*  It  does  not  even  foHow,  that 
though  all  the  Celtie  nadons  wOTshipped:  the  same  dhriai:^ 
lies,  as  descended  from  acc»nmon  parentage^  DcuidMNH 
should  have  been  the  religion  and  policy  of  the  #b^^ 
This  has  been  a  fertile  source  .^terror,  proceeding  ironi 
jgross  ignorance  of,  or.  inattention  to,  ancient  history*  It 
is  to  argue  as  if,  because  Egypt  was  governed*  by  ill 
"priests,  Greece  must  also  have  submitted  to  die  same 
dominion  and  adopted  the  same  political  and  religioas 
system*  It  is  forgotten  by  these  persims,  tbat  Druidasm 
was  a  political  as  well  as  a  reli^ous  inslitation,  or  system; 
Thus  it  might  have  been  confined  to  one  branch  of  tba 
CdFtic  natioito,  without  any  necessity  for  ita  existence  in 
others.  That  it  actually  was  so,  we  are  certain.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  Urn* 
brians,  Akisonians,  and  Etiiiscans,  were  a  Celtic  people* 
We  know  what  the  form  of  government  and  religion  waa 
in  the  latter,  and  we  know,  that  it  was  not  Druidism* 
l%e  same  may  be  said  of  the  Phenicians  and  theit 
descendants;  and  therefwe  it  is  even  possible  ^^mt 
Bruidism  should  have  been  limited,  as  C«sar  has  actu^ 
ally  confined  it,  to  a  portion  of  Gaul  and  a  portionof 
Britain. 

Though  I. have  thus  examined  the  great  questions 
which  relate  to  Druids  and  Druidjsm,  and,  as  I  ivonld 
hope,  placed  them  Jn  a  more  n^onal  and  better  aup* 
portied  point  of  view  than  they  have  hitherto  appeared. 
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jriiere  is  pne^  €<4l|fcleral  subjecl,  not  uiiworlby  of  tioti«e^ 
svbich  relfitento  llle  femi^  DfUicIs* 

Cflesar,  Pomponiua  Mela,  aad  Sirabo,  speak  of  Draid* 
eas^  as  well  as  of  Draids ;  aod  it  is  said  thlit  an  ittsmpi^ 
tio»  was  found  at  Metz  to  this  efibct,  ^  Anete  Prttis 
;&Dtistitii/'  This  should  imply  a  female  eslabiii^hinent ; 
a  Drnidical  nunnery*  The  existence  of  female  Diroids 
peems  to  bie  further  confirmed,  by  two  stories,  told  by 
Vdpiseus  and  by  .£tius  Lan^ridins.  The  first  of  these, 
from  the  ittfermation  given'  by  Diocletian  himself  te  Max- 
iminn,  and  by.  him  related  to  Are  a«ther*s  grandfiither,  says 
4liat  Diodetian  coaceived  the  first  hope  of  his  fbtare 
Kteatness,  when  only  an  inferior  officer,  in  an  inn  ^apud 
Tungros,''  ftom  the  prophecy  of  a  female  DiNiid,  who  saul 
^  Didcletiaae^  jocare  noli ;  nam  Imperalor  aris  cum  i^rum 
occideris*"  The  story  of  Lampridius,  which  is  in  the  life 
^Alexander  Severn^,  records  that  ** Mulier  Draias  exe* 
nati  exdamavit  Gallico  sermone,  vadas,  nee  yictbriam 
qperas,  neo  militi  tuo  credas.'*  If  the  Prioress  Arete  #as 
not  an  obstacle,  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose,  that  this 
term  ^f  Druids  was  applied  to  witdies,  or  rather  to  for« 
jiaae  tellers ;  since  the  females  in  question  appear  to  have 
been  an  idle  itinerant  race,  wandering  about  the  skirts 
of  camps  and  elsewhere,  in  their  vocation.  This  solu- 
tion might  stilMeave  the  Druidical  priesthood  untouched, 
and  as  Ceesar  has  represented  it;  although  it  is  far  from 
impossible  that  the  Druid  magicians  and  the  female 
fortune-tellers  were  birds  of  the  same  nest*  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  Druid  to  a  magician,  already  noticed^ 
.renders  this  solution  easy,  without  infringing  on  the  pre- 
sumed celibacy  of  the  Druidical  order.  The  whde  may 
thus  prove  a  mere  confusion  of  terms.  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  Aese  were  of  die  tribesof  fortune-tellers  and  conjurors 
who  wandered  about  the  Ronum  provinces,  nftear  the  time 
4)l^ugwtus  in  particulir  ;^ding  to  Ihese  trades,  begging 
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and  the  pvftdiee  of  physic,  or  qiiackerjr,  and  aagfiew 
They  are  noticed  by  Helioclania  and  Apvleias,  aad  rap4 
posed  to  bif«  been  Egyptian  priests;  H^hich  could  not 
h^ve  been  4he  lact,  as  these  priesls  were  an  opnleal 
order,  and  not  likdy  to  beccraae  wanderers  and  b^ggfars*- 

B«t,  littie  as  we  realty  kncm  aboat  the  Druids,  and 
sospicioos  as  we  hai^  a  right,  to  be  about  a  raee'wbicii 
seems  to^ve  lived  by  keeping  the  people  in  dark»ca% 
wd  byquadcery  of  all  kiaHK  i^  »  ftr  f iiom  unlikely  Ifaal 
ttone  very  wandmog  foitane-teHarB  were  the  o£bels<Kr 
vi^lxwds  of  tMs  order,  both  male  and  fi^de*  And 
Aat  there  iwere  fcpiale  Druids,  seenss  reidly  proved  by  tb^ 
sculpture  I  'quoted  ironi  Mostfaucon  when  descrUiiiig  9^ 
Kslda,  as  well  as  Irf  the  moauMe^  pf  this  Arete.  That 
an  overstocked  oonunnnity  of  lortM  persons  shouM  seek 
to  extend  Aehr  trade,  is  ocftsfiery  surprising ;  particularly 
when  the  conqoesis  of  ithe  Rmnans  in  Gaul  and  Britain^ 
and  $he  previous  incursionsQnd  setdeH»ents  of  tbeGothie 
tribes,  most  have  materially  dioiinished  thdr  powers  m^ 
revenues.  Suft^  a  oonekisiob  will  shock  the  feelings  of 
those  advocates  of  Dniidism  wl^  hav«  fabricated  for 
themselves  v;Biiottary  systems  respecting  tlpenr  dignity^ 
science,  and  sanctity.  But  it  wiU  not  asiich  oflfend  thosa 
who  know  w4nvI;  tte  Heathen  Priests  of  all  ages  have 
been,  and  h^w  little  diierence  there  really  was  between 
Oagliostro  or  KatterC^to  and  the^iqtcks  and  knaves  who 
directedtbe  oracleef  Delphi  and  the  Eleusinian  mysterjunu 

If  I  have  hmghed  at  a  friend  of  oars  for  bis.  attempt 
to  prove  that  i&ke  Dmidsand  Fairies  wtere  the  same  pnor 
ple^  it  is  but  hit  to  give  him  an  <q^)ovtnnity  <if  revenge^ 
by  proposing  to  cmsider  tbe  Gipseyts  as  the  offspring  of 
tbe  expelled  or  wandering  Drtuids,  wbo  read  the  palsM^cf 
Alexander  Severas,  Dindctian,  and  Aunelian.  Bml^hh 
tent  necessaty  to  inqoirjBalKMt  liwir  abolitaon. 
.    j^ietottiQS,  spenking  of  CUandius,  says  ^Dcu^lacusi 
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wligioneiB  apud  Oallos,  dirce  iminaDiUtk  et  latttnm  orn^ 
hvB  -swk  Av^^iMlo  JUterflictaoi,  penttsus  abolerit/'  Tbm 
tiatnre  nd  the  horvom  bdlonging^  to  ibis  religiioti,  /has  noi 
tieeti  faltty  ex^^ined ;  though  haniaD  ncrificcs  are  Amr 
dibed  as  part  of  ithem,  Aurelius  Victor  and  Seneca  ne^ 
peat  ^le  same  faot  fespeetiag  daadius;  as,  I  Mieirtev 
does  TftcJIas.  Pliay>  testimonyoaJtliis  head  is  still  vmm 
curious;  4hcmgfc  he  «e«n9  ito jMstribole  4hifl ^^itioii^f 
TibeHus.  ^Tfl>erii  Cessaris  prwdpatos  sustalit  Stoidaf 
«onm  {GsUohhu),  et  hoe  genns  v^aftsm  medicDrami^iie.^ 
It  Is  very  plain  that  thk  people^  put  doirn  hy  Tibepii^ 
eii^r  mnSf  or  imptied,  m  breed  dt  .fiMrtimeHleHem  «i4 
{probdbly)  of  qnaek  doctors  $  an  assodi^n  ivthich  Jiaa 
deso^pded  to  our  iowb  diaty  uttdcr  more  ^mbioations  thill 
that  of  Dr.  Ajasoo.  This  bnugs  as  io  my  theory  of  tlie 
Oipseys;  mod  if  it  »eoiild  (he  prored  that  Ihe  tribe  wpr 
pressed 'by  Olaudtos  and  Tiberim,  aud.who,  before  <thal» 
had  6lt  ^die  weight  of  Augusios,  iv^re  ihe  Dniids  mf 
Jvlios  Ctiesar,  I  thinfc  noliiJBg^oilId  he  wanting  iloiiiali^ 
it  as  good  m  theory  as  efier  went  on  tmo  k|gs^  not  only  'for 
the  Gipseys  bat  far  the  Dnnds  also. 

Whether 'this  be  iM>  or  «ot,  so  uradi  difficulty  has 
hjtheito  attended  the  Gipseys,  that  it  is  at  least  as  good 
OS  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  similarity  of  ibe  laiir^ 
gvage  of  Ibe  GJpseys  to  the  Celtic  stands  on  neady  tl^ 
sanae  ground  as  its  resemblance  td  the  languages  x>f  the 
East,  as  that  has  Iwen  shown  l^  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Grellman.  The  truth  is,  that  the  lurguaient  drawn  liem 
hmgQi^  in  the  case  -of  the  Gipseys,  is  Tiery  feeUe.  Xhe 
resemUanee  is  not  greater  4haH  that  which  has  be^ 
traced  generally  ^between  the  aneieot  western  and  the 
pnesent  eatftem  lasgaages.  The  osmpleuon  maiwf^tmMt^ 
the  Greedy 'in  short,  is  the  same.  The  true  Gelt  idKieas 
littie  firom  the  (G«psey,  The  trade  of  id>e  pvesaat  Gipse^ 
ii  that  nd  die  ihmids  fv4om  Ohmim  ^dtelished^  pml  wiho 
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wandered  about  tbe  Roman  proTinceft;   it  is  begging; 
atealingy  and  fortune-telling.    If  this  theory  does  nol 
agree  with  Aat  of  Grellmah  or  Muratori,  it  remains  tot  be 
-proved  that  theirs  are  better^    It  is  supposed  that  they 
#f«t  appeared  in  1417.    It  is  more  likely  that  th^  first 
•then  did  something  to  attract  notice,  in  an  age  which  had 
imurcely  begun  to  take  notice  of  any  thing*    Or  else  tbe 
people  began  to  oome  to  their  senses  in  those  days,  atidto 
pay  some  more  attention  to  the  matters  around  th^in. 
%hen  dl  Europe  wbb  full  of  Crusades,  Leagued,  Jaeque- 
f{^^  Baronial  German  robbers,  trarelling  jugglers,  tini- 
kefS,  and  minstrels,  disbanded  sol'cHers,  thioTes,  and  bM* 
dMi^  a  few  thousand  vagabonds, 'more  or  less,  were  not 
likely  to  have  attracted  much  notice.    Grellman  supposes 
that  they  were  Pariahs  driven  from  India  by  Timur.  >  The 
Pariahs  are  of  a  character  \Htik  VA/dy  to  assume  spirit  td 
omigrate.    Besides,  what  talents  in  emigration  have  the 
Hittdooashowti.    Aleaaader,  Zinfighm,  Timur,  or  Leaden* 
hall  Street,  they  have  put  their  heads  quietly  througii  th^ 
collar  and  eaten  their  nee  as  they  did  before.      Tb^ 
Pariahs  have  no  fortune-telling  propensities.    It  wodd 
demand  more  talent  than  Grellman  has'shown  in  his  heavy 
StscusiiieB,  to  teach  an  army  of  Parmhs  their  road  from 
Hindostan  to  Hungary;   to  (riiow  them  the  way.     He 
brings  them  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  through  Egypt,  mkl 
ab  on  to  Hungary.    Hence  it  was  that  they  were  mistaken 
Ibr  Egyptians.    Nothing  iso  easy  as  the  mistake ;  and  th^ 
voyage  both.    AHeetof  Pariahs  under  a  Pariah  Addiiral, 
mightgravel  Sir  William  Jones;  if  it  did  not  Grelhnan. 
But  there  is  nothing  like  a  system  for  converting  sea  into 
land,  and  nudiing  all  other  things  smooth*    Marsden,  Bi^- 
^nt,  Pasquier,  De  Pauw,  Polydore  Vii^,  Bellonius,  and 
JBneas  Silvias,  are  all  great  authorities,  unquestionably. 
But  to  what  purpose,  when  they  do  not  agree.    Blumon- 
baob  says  tfiat  the  scull  of  a'  Gipsey  resembles  that  <^  an 
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£gyptwD  Hiiinimy^  Wbi^  proves  too  nnuch ;  as  Bellcn 
niiis,  who  met  droves  of  Gipseys  in  Egypt,  says  they 
were  strangers  there,  and  not  Egyptmns.  Yet  Muosteir 
asserts  that  diey  were  renegado  Christisiis  from  Egypt^ 
caQdemiied  to  eternal  wandering  for  thdr  apostacy^ 
Philip  Bergpinas  says  they  were  Chaldeans;  Belkmius^ 
Wallachia^s;  PolydoreYirgily  Syrians;  iEneas  Sylfins^ 
Tartars;  and  Ralph  of  Yolaterra  mak^  them  Fersian«« 
All  this  is  probable^hecaiise  it  agrees  so  well.  The  nana^esy 
Zi^gari,  Zi^ffinners,  Cingari,  Bohemiens^  Siganos,  Gitanos; 
Heydenen»  Egyptians,  only  serve  to  prove  that  tbere  ii^  M 
imot  of  opinions  about  their  mysterious  origto.  If  thej^ 
were  driven  out  of  India  by  Timur  m  1409,  whi^  were 
they  doing  till  1417 :  since  Muratori,  Mnnster,  draifta, 
Ortelius,  Gerebrard,  and  others,  fix  that  date  for  their  first 
appearance.  The  two  parts  of  the  theory  do  not  fit«  Aa 
to  the  Suders,  the  characters  of  the  people  do  not  even  oar^ 
respond.  But  why.  prolong  a  hypothesis  that  no  onecares 
about,  and  no  one  less  than  you  and_I.  When  I  valoeit 
enough  to  write  as  long  a  book  as  Grellmaa's  abowt  jt^ 
then  you  shidl  see  ^  wliat  yon  shall  see/' 

I. trust  you  are  now  satiated  with  Druidism;  and 
having  rendered  Classernish  the  thesis  of  so  long  a:4is* 
eussion^  I  am  willing  to  pass  over  what  remains  of  it^ 
since  it  presents  no  further  interest.  I  need  only  re* 
mind  yoiu  of  what  I  noticed  in  speaking  of  Glen  Elgf  thai 
it  contains  the:  remains  of  one  of  the  Pictish  towers. 

Ih  returning  by  the  southern  border  of  this  loch,  we 
attempted  to  get  info  Loch  Ro^,  but  were  unable  to  find 
the  entrance,  though  we  searched  for  it  as  yon  have 
somelimes  bcaeit  for  a  hare  which  you  knew  to  be  sitting* 
Thi^  may  give  you  an  idea  of  the  intricacy  of  these  pasrf 
sages;  which  indeed  can  sometimes  only  be  found  by. 
feeling  the  way  along  the  line  of  the  shore.  Though^  ta 
the  southward  of  the  two  Bernera  Islands,  this  sea  is  no 
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toUg^T  dffllcalt to Harfglrt^,  otifoirn  diflte^khB  Werieitfol 
dv€fr,  asf  we  had  still  to  fibd  otn*  resset.  The  meD  soon'  dls^ 
toTered,  at  a  distance^a  mast  which  they  supposed  tobi^ 
the  (hie  one ;  and  aJtboagh  I  knew  fhat  to  be  impossible,  1 
th6^6ght  it  good  policy  to  yteld»  that  I  mtjgbt  fully  esta^ 
bHiih  a  superiority  not  yet  quite  secured,  but  of  wbidr  I 
b^d  already  experienced  the  value.  It  ph>ved  a  kel^ 
sidop  at  anchor  in^  flie  Kyles  Flota,  about  six  mites  from 
6m  own  anchorage.  They  now  confessed  that  they 
Mn^  not  where  it  lay  or  Irow  to  find  it^  aiid  (^  behn^ 
€t  course,  ^as  again  submitted  to  the  landman.  Re« 
iolred  to  coroplete^  thetrhiniph,  that  the  importanf  qtres^ 
tiott  of  pilotage  might  for  ever  be  set  at  i^r,  I  steod 
boldly  oyer  to  what  they  considered  af  continufeus  rahg^ 
tf  mslinlatid,  knowing  tbat  there  was  a  very  narrow  en<^ 
Inincep  between  the  two  Bernenlsy  and  Aat  tb^  itMgd 
cMI(isted  of  these  islands.  I  must  own,  however,  that  1 
began  to  hesitate  when  I  saw  a  long  waif  of  high  roAy 
elift,  extending  for  miles  oi^  each  hand,  not  many  hun« 
Aed  yards  dff,  witb  a  heavy  sea  breaking  against  ifl 
But  it  was  not  a  time  to  look  alarmed,  as  the  men  cried 
irid  that  #e  were  on  a  feeshoi<e,  and  should  be  lost;  and 
hiirifig  #Mched  the  land  diligently,  so  as  to  be  certain 
that  th^  division  of  the  iislands  could  not  be  fin^  off,  1 
stood  in  witfc  a  full  sail  tight  againUt  the  cKff,  wleh^  M 
fli^  verj^  moment  they  began  to  Vociferate  (h^t  it  wni 
necessary  to  ^  lower  away",  and  take  to  the  oars  to  pull 
Ashore,  thd  sid^s  of  <wo  brgb  rocks^  reeeded,  and  we 
fstit  dfrectly  ibto  a  narrow  <ypeiiing  resembKng  the  en*' 
trance  of  a  street,  the  most  extrabrdivaty  of  alt  the  ex-' 
traorditiary  ^lac^  that  t  ever  9kw  on  these  strangtf 
coasts.  Huits^ !  for  the  Sassadach,  Wai*  the  cry,  ^hen  we 
fbund  ourselv^  id  smooth  water,  and  saw  out  own  mast 
i^ockiag  beneath  a  lofty  cliff,  witb  tbe  lolig  pimianf 
streaming  to  tbe  breeze. 
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We  weighed  our  awchor  at  Aree  mfhfe  mafhhigi  anrt 
ifwekad  mi  weighed  it  at  tlil'ee,  we  might  ttan^e'  re^ 
tOB^iaed  iai  Loefa  Be^aenv  aMtber  ^/nek.  Half  of  W# 
itteceiiv  at-  seft  dipeadi  <m*  tlM  watchful'  ictftftjr  wbteh 
eatcfaed  at  ef^f^  the  smlillesit,  ad vaatdge^  As  tf  it  vdfm 
Mt  the  iflHke  on  land :  ih  K^ar  a^  in  trarellitog,  itf  i^bysii 
ia  in  love,  in  law  as:  id  box&ig,  ift  diplomacy,  iti  switidliti^^ 
kk  trad^  m  ar^^ibent^  in  what  not.  Tba#  we  gfaiaedi  tho 
tide  i  thus  we  gafinodl  the  otAj  wi^nd  tiiat  was  to  be  fbnnd^ 
awi  which,  tf  we  had  noi  tak^  k  when  k  was  geingi 
i«rMld  have  bee«i  1ost«  Bot  the  wiild  was  light,  thoagtt 
fidr  ?  etery  ivycfc  ^  d'otiv,  therefore,  which  tbe  ship  coaAd 
carry  was  spread.  There-  was  the  sqaare  sail,  and  tht 
Iftefftop  salt,  and  a  topsail  #tsdding  sail,aiiid  the  s^arb 
sill  was^hidonied  out  to  starboard,  aaii  the  tOH^k  of  tN 
tnains^il'  was  hauled  dose  downv  stud  a  water  salil  wai 
figged^  tmi  Oil  the  booaa*  If  m  man  would  make  hnp  wai^ 
on  sfioi^e,  if  be  woirid'  get  the  stert  of  Ihne,  if  be  would 
#in[  tfi^  rade  ttom  ^U  antagoiist  or  the  mm)^  froni  hk 
Migbboiir,'^  he  wotddiay  up  a  stockef  wdahh^or  leisure^ 
or  of  iny  thing  ehe^  l^t  him  set  all  bk  studding  ^aiis,  ami 
«»tch  eveis  the  breeze  that  would  snffarl^ thistles  dofv^n 
io  slip  tbroi^  its  ettibraees^  ■     ■  t 

€rajrk«ilcin,  standing  off  the  entrance  oif  Locfa  B^rierd, 
is  i^dered  a  stHftr^  object  by  its'  lofty  arcb^  bdt  tli^ 
iHdie  ben^e^,  to  Ness;  is<  formed  of  loW  cliffs,  c^opiifg  dei- 
ditiii^,  or  saddy  shores,  presenting  irery  little  interest. , 
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At  the  Bott,  the  cliffs  rise  to  a  greater  height,  and  are 
displayed  in  a  succession  of  forms  peculiarly  rugged  and 
savage,  rude  black  rocks,  deep  recesses,  arches  perforated 
to  give  passage  to  the  boiling  wares,  and  pillars  detached 
by  the  force  of  this  turbulent  sea^  which  seems  fcr  ever 
breaking  against  them  in  one  long  and  continuous  line 
of  foam.  But  such  scenery  becomes  wearisome  from  its 
frequency,  and  is  still  more  tiresome  when  accumulated, 
is  it  is  here,  without  contrast  or  variety.  ; 

I  have  had  so  little  luck  in  the  marvellous,  myselfi 
though  voyaging  through  a  land  of  ancient  and  ikiode^n 
QNirvels,  that  I  must  bcnrrow  wherever  I  can,,  to  eke  out 
my  scanty  store^  Dean  Monro  tells  us  that  there  ia  a 
Pigmies  isle  at  the  north  point  of  .the  Lewis,  ((here  iscnp 
island  of  any  kind  there  now,)  <<  with  ane  little  kirk  in  it 
of  their  awn  handey  work.  Within  this  kirk,  the  aneients 
pf  that  country  of  Lewis  says  that  the  saids  pigmies  has 
Jbeen  eirded  (buried)  thw.  Maney  men  of  divers'  couii-* 
treys  has  delvit  up  dieplie  the  flure  of  the  little  kirk^,  and 
Itfiyaelf  amanges  the  leave  (rest),  and  h^  found  in  it,d9epp 
under  Ae  erthe,  certaine  baines  and  round  heads,  of  won^ 
darful  little  quailtity,  allegit  to  be  the  baines  of  the  sakl 
pigmies,  qubilk  may  be  likely,  according  to  sundrie  hii* 
torysidiat  we  read  of  the  pijgnues."  It  would  be  undvi} 
to  doabt  the  Diean's  veracity^;  as  Collins  did  BOt;sifi0e 
he  has  introduced  this  story  into  his  celdi>rated  Ode  on 
the  ^Superstitions  ^  the  Htgblands;  so  that  all  which 
remainis  for  us  to  do,  is  to  add  these  specimiens  of  ofgaiHc 
remains  to  the  giants  of  former  philosophers ;  gentlem^ 
of  t#etity  or  thnrty  feet  high,  and  resting  on  the  eqiially 
unquestionable  testimonies  of  such  men  as  Platerus  and 
I«e  Cat,  physicians  and  anatomists.  The  former  avers 
4bat  be  saw^  at  Lucerne,  an  entire  skeleton  nineteen  feet 
long;  and  the  latter  ndentions  having  seen,  at  Rouieny  the 
.remains  of  a  great  warrior  seventeen  feet  in  length; 
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whosW  e[litaph,  with  his  name  Ricoii  de  .Vdmont,  wa* 
engraved  on  a  braiss^  plate  upon  the  coffin.  He  who  be^^ 
li^ves  on  testimony;  may  beliere  any  thing.  But  when 
siich  things  happen  In  oiir  own  days  of  veracity  and 
anatomy  and  foot  rules  and  incredulity,  we  ought  to 
excuse  Plutarch,  when  he  relates,  from  Gabinins,  that 
Sertorius  had  dug  up  the  skeleton  of  Antaeus  at  Tangier; 
and  that  it  was  thirty  yards  long.  Apollonias  goes  c^ 
few  yards  beyond  him,  as  his  giant  measured  fifty.  It  h 
tery^asy,  as  the  geologists  do,  to  say  that  these  were 
the  bones  of  Mastodons,  or  Mammoths,  or  Megatheriums-; 
but  surely  Sertorius  could  not  have  mistaken  an  elephant 
for  a  man,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  bury  Mastodons  in 
coffins  with  brass  plates  and  epitaphs,  nor  to  give  them 
such  names  as  Ricon  deValmont.  As  it  is  equally  impos;^ 
siblethat  such  a  distinguished  physician  and  ani^omistas 
Monsieur  Le  Cat  should  tell  a  falsehood,  I  must  confess 
that  I  believe  in  Antseus,  and  even  in  the  giant  of  IHilegoit, 
Macrosyris,  whose  life  extended  to  five  thousand  years. 
As  to  the  giants  of  the  Edda,  Ymir,  Nor,  and  Tarbantes,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  were  particularly  well-grown  pen- 
isonages,  though  there  is  sdme  dispute  whether  the  former 
measured  thirty  miilei^  or  three  hundred. 

But  great  as  you  may  imagine  my  credulity,  and  the 
Dean's,  to  be,  it  is  as  nothing  to  my  Lord  Moiiboddo); 
'who,  besides  the  tails, believes  in  the  skeleton  of  agiaot 
ninety-six  feet  high,  foufnd  in  Thessalonica,  and  weH 
attested :  while  he  i$  also  convinced  that  there  are  doubles 
tongued  men  in  Taprobana,  who  can  carry  on  two  coiv- 
'  versations  at  once,  (his  Lordship  and  Diodorus  fbrgotto 
ask  if  the  brains  were  double);  that  Helen  was  ravished 
by  Paris  at  eighty  y^ars  of  age,  and  that  she  was  a  beauty 
at  a  hundred.  As  to  the  Reverend  Dean,  however,  I  am 
a  little  afraid  that  he  has  here  said  the  thing  which  is 
not:  a  theory,  on  my  part,  virhich  will  explain  the  skele- 
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ton  of  Platerus,  as  well  a»  many  other  marvels  with 
which  the  world  abounds.    This  is  a  surprisingly  simple 
solution  of  difficulties  of  this  class,  you  will  not  deny; 
and  unwilling  as  we  may  be  to  have  recourse  to  it,  it  is, 
in  nine  cases  often,  a  far  more  probable  fact  than  those 
which  the  assertion  is  intended  to  prove.    In  the  matter 
of  the  Dean  and  the  pigmies,  as  there  is  no  such  island 
as  he  describes,  unless  it  is  one  of  the  Flannan  isles  which 
he  means,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  think  that  be 
has  been  either  dreaming,  or  trying  experiments  on  his 
readers.    It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  bis  book  is  so  little  and 
so  vacant:  if  the  rest  of  what  is  meant  for  truth  be  like 
this  specimen,  the  less  of  it  the  better.     That  it  is  not  far 
otherwise  in  the  affair  of  geography,  I  had  occasion  to 
show  some  time  back.     Qn  the  subject  of  islands,  and 
being  also  on  the  subject  of  veracity,  I  must  not  here 
pass  by  Masfer  Barry,   Giraldas  Cambrensis,  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  u^re  than  once ;  as  authority, 
such  as  it  is.    He  relat0s»  of  an  island  in  Ireland,  under 
the  ban  of  St.  Patrick,  (protection  would,  have  been,  the 
right  word,)  that  no  woman,  nor  even  any  female  animal, 
can  eater  it.     As  if  this  was  not  enough,  he  has  another 
where  women  cannot  be  delivered ;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  children:   what  a  complication  of  happiness.    But 
even  that  is  not  ail;   for  there  is  a  third  where  nobody 
can  putrefy ;  and,  as  the  climax  of  all,  another  where  no 
person  ever  did  die,  ever  does  die,  or  ever  will  die.    And 
these  are  the  sort  of  did  women  to  whom  we  are  referred, 
for  historical  and  philosophical  authority;   and -whom, 
even  I  have  been  obliged  to  quote.     Why,  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  such  people  as  these 
^  credunt  simulqu^  fingunt"  men ;   <<  immeasurable"-«r 
historians. 

At  the  Butt,  which  forms  the  northern  headland  but 
presents  nc^ing  remarkable,  we  fouiM  many  boats  emr 
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ployed  in  fishing^;  and  their  whole  style  appeared  so  ne% 
that  we  lay  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  one  of  them 
alongside*  They  were  manned  by  nine  men,  having 
eight  rowers  in  doable  banks ;  a  practice  no  where  else 
in  use  in  this  country.  The  purchase  of  their  fishy  and  a 
bribe  of  tobacco,  soon  made  us  good  friends;  and  we 
found  them  a  lively,  good-humoured  people,  totally  un- 
like, in  manners  as  well  as  persons,  to  their  neighbours. 
They  present  an  interesting  singularity  in  the  population 
of  these  islands;  being  of  pure  Danish  origin,  although 
speaking  unmixed  Gaelic,  as  our  seamen  assured  us.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  mistake  them  for  Highr- 
landers ;  as  they  resembled  exactly  the  people  whom  we 
had  every  day  met  manning  the  northern  timber-freighted 
ships.  Fat  and  fair,  with  the  ruddy  complexions  and 
blue  eyes  of  their  race,  their  mannerd  appeared  peculiarly 
mild  and  pleasing;  although  their  aspect  seemed,  at 
first  sight,  rude  enough  ;  their  fair  hair  being  matted,  as 
if  from  their  birth  it  had  never  been  profaned  by  comb 
or  scissars,and  looking  v6ry  much  like  Lord  Fopplngton's 
wig;  and  their  dress  being  of  woollen  only,  with  cottical 
caps,  and  without  handkerchief  or  vestige  of  linen.  The 
tangled  and  matted  forest  must  have  impeded  the  tratt^ts 
of  its  tenants  considerably ;  and  as  to  pursuing  them 
through  the  dense  underwoods,  that  must  have  been  ini- 
possible.  But  this  was  a  primitive  fashion  among  the 
northern  nations.  In  ancient  days,  among  the  Franks 
at  least,  this  long  hair  was  also  a  mark  of  dignity :  and 
if  entanglement  and  dirt  were  additionally  honourable, 
as  long  nails  are  in  China,  and  as  Julian  esteemed  res- 
pecting his  beard,  my  friends  of  the  Butt  were  erinite, 
capillate,  and  crinigerous  enough  to. compete  for  any 
honours.  When  «  Capillatus"  meant  npble,  and  "  Cri- 
niger"  was  Prince  and  Lord,  round  heads  and  croppies 
must  |iave  been  in  great  disgrace,  as  in  some  times  of 
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late  date.  Insteadof  cutting  off  a  Knight's  ispurs,  th^y 
theu  <^ut  off  bis  hair;  and  thus  we  learned  to  shave  our 
felons^  and  thus  the  slaves  in  Greece  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  long  bair,  and  the  form  of  their  tonsure  was. 
called  Bp)i  'at^pwoUbvi^,  and  thus  French  citizenship  taught 
us  to  crop  our  heads  and  ruin  the  hair  dressers,  and  thu^ 
fashions  are  concatenated  and  affiliated,  and  thus  open- 
ings are  made  for  learned  treatises  on  Euplocamy  and 
Cacdplocamy,  which  I  leave  to  -Mr*  Stewart,  perruquier, 
of  Broad  Street,  whose  learned  treatise  I  trust  you  have 
read,  and  to  antiquaries  who  have  greater  talents  in 
splitting  hairs  than  myself. 

We  found,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  that  they  consti- 
tuted an  independent  colony,  if  it  may  so  be  called; 
sciM^cely  mixing  with  their  neighbours,  and  never  indeed 
but  when  brought  unavoidably  into  contact  with  them, 
as  at  markets :  the  other/inhabitants,  in  return,  consider- 
ing them  in  the  light  of  foreigners,  and  maintaining  no 
voluntary  communication  with  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, well  spoken  of,  as  acute  and  intelligent,  and  as 
being  very  industrious  fishermen*  They  possess  this 
green  northern  extremity  of  the  island  in  joint  tenantry; 
and  their  agriculture  appeared  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  slovenly  manner  that  it  usually  is  upon  this  sys- 
tem. Judging  from  their  aspect,  however,  we  consi- 
dered them  as  much  better  fed  than  their  neighbours, 
and  understood  that  they  only  fished  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. 

The  existence  of  a  detachment  of  the  original  North- 
men who  so  long  possessed  a  large  share  in  these  islands, 
in  a  state  of  such  purity,  and  of  a  separation  which  is 
almost  hostile,  appears  a  remarkable  circumstance ;  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  that  it  should  be  the  case 
no  where  else,  and  that  the  breed  should,  throughout  all 
the  rest  of  the  islands,  have  so  completely  coalesced  .with 
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the  native  Celts.  Even  in  Shetland,  and  Orkney,  where  a 
separate  Dorthern  breed  might  have  been  more  naturaHy 
expected,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs,  nor  do  the  natives 
of  these  islands  present,   by  any  means,  such  distinct 
traces  of  a  Scandinavian  origin  as  this  little  community. 
The  characteristic  circumstance  of  tlie  matted  hair,  is  pe- 
culiar to  these  few  individuals,  yet  scrupulously  pre- 
servdd;  and  it  must  have  descended,  with  them,  from 
the  most  ancient  times.    That  the  whole  of  this  island,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part,  was  originally  Norwegian,  is  not 
improbable;   and  Macleod,  to  whom  as  Chief,,  it  be- 
longed, was  unquestionably  of  northern  descent.  I  have 
mentioned  the  facts  more  in  detail  elsewhere.    It  is  a 
circumstance  not  less  r.emarkable,  that,  in  thus  retaining 
th^ir  purity,  they  shiDuld  have  lost  their  language.    It  is 
true  enough,  that,  even  in  cases  of  extended  and  rapid 
ootiquest,  the  conquerors,  if  less  numerous,  ^oon'er  or 
later  acquire  the  language  of  the  conquered ;  but  this 
ought  only  to  happen  where  the  breeds  or  the  people  in- 
termix.  When  they  remain  separate,  different  languages 
oftun  remain  for  a  long  time  singularly  separated ;  and 
it  is  well  femembered  that  even  to  a  late  period  in  the 
town  of  Nairn,  and  in  Dunkeld,  both  bordering  on  the 
Low  Country,  one  part  of  the  population  spoke  Gaelic 
and  the  Other  English  ;  so  that,  even  at  different  extre- 
mities of  the  same  town,  the  inhabitants  were  unintelli- 
gible to  each  other.     A  similar  fact  occurs  at  Dieppe; 
and  the  history  of  the  Poltese  o/that  town,  bears  indeed 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  people  of  the  Butt  of 
Lewis ;  except  that,  in  addition  to  their  other  distinc- 
tions from  their  neighbours,  -  they  preserve  that  distinct- 
ness of  language  whidi  my  friends  had  lost.    They  inter- 
marry, exclusively,  in  their  own  colony,  their  dresses  are 
still  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  they  are  abso- 
lute foreigners  to  the  people ;  while  they  are  stationary. 
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in  other  respects,  at  the  point  of  civilization  which  these 
hare  so  long  passed. 

.^t  is  ali^  reiqarkable,  if  this  question  j^  oo^si/le/^  in- 
a.  more  general  view,  that  the  Gaelic  ^angq^e  in  the 
Islands  should  be  nearly  as  little  corrupted^or  int^wiKed 
with  the  northern  or  Scandinavian  tongue  as  on  the  maiib- 
land.  This  remark  does  not  interfere  with  die  fact  well^ 
kiKnifrn  to  philologists,  that  nearly  one  half  of  .the  Irish 
and.Gaelic  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue  is.conmion  to 
them  with  the  Gothic  langu^e^s.  My  inquiries  were 
particularly  directed  to  this  pbject;  and,  as  far  as  they 
extended,  I  was  almost  invariably ,  inf^^oied  tli^t  the 
Gaelic  of  the  island^  wa^  as  pure  as  that  of  the  mainland.; 
a  singular  circumstance  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
must  have  been,  perhiips,  more  than  half  peopled  by. 
Northmen^  and  that  so  large  a  portion  ofthe  names  of 
places  is  of  Scandinavian  origiii.  In  this  instance,  at 
least,  the  existing  language  offers  no  due  for  tracing  the 
migrations,  descents,  or  revolutions  of  tribes;  whatever 
light  may  be  derived  from  topographic  appellations^ 
Here  was  a  long  period  of  Norwegian  dominion,  in  which, 
that  language  must .  have  existed ;  as  may  indeed  be 
proved  by  the  number  of  topographic  names  derived 
from  it.  It  i»  barely  possible  that,  like  the  Normans  in 
England,  the  conquerors  may,  even  during  that  period, 
have  conformed  to  the  prevailing  tongue,  or  that  they  had. 
failed  to  produce  a  permanent  and  marked  change  in  the 
language ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  northern  was 
not  swallowed  up  in  the  Gaelic  language  till  after  the 
Norwegian  powers  had  evacuated  the  country. 

There  is  a  very  singular  rock  not  far  from  the  Butt, 
near  a  place  called  Oreby,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  there 
is  not  a  parallel  instance  any  where.  It  is  a  curved  mass, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  or  more,  standing  as  erect  as  a 
body  of  such  a  figure  can  do,  on  the  sea  shore*  and  of  a; 
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very  graceful  form.  The  general  rock  of  this  shore, 
which  is  gneiss,  being  frequently  bent  in  the  strata;  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  is  one  from  which  the  surrounding 
parls  imfc  fallen  away.  Finding  nothing  else  to  interest 
us,  we  stretched  across  to  the  Aird,  leaving  behind  the 
wide  but  dangerous  bay  Loch  Tua,  and  ainchored  in 
Loeh  Stornoway. 

Stbmoway  is  a  large  town,  and,  in  this  remote  conn*  ^ 
try,  it  forms  an  agreeable  surprise^  It  is  one  of  the  three 
burghs  (Campbelltown  and  Inverlochy  being  the  ethers) 
erected  by  James  Yly.as  elsewhere  mentioned,  with  the 
design  of  introducing  civilization  into  the  Highlands.  -  Of 
its  scandal  >and  politics,  I  heard,  and  might  hfkve  re* 
corded  a  great  dearl ;  but  it  is  only  to  change  the  names, 
and  these  are  nearly  the  same  every  where ;  at  Penzance 
and  Stornoway,  in  your  own  gude  town,  and  in-  Gros- 
venor  square.  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  a  cioterie,  ^ 
aad  of  playing  at  whist;  nor  did  I  find  but  that  coteries 
of  tea  and  whist  at  Stomoway,  are  species  of  a  genus  that ' 
exi8t9  every  where.  A  cockney  is  apt  to  Wonder  how 
peojde  live,  andho#  they  look,  and  what*  they  do,  flAd ' 
what  they  talk  of,  in  such  places;  ^nd  if  it  be  a  lady,  she 
will  wonder  how  they  are  dressed.  Scandal  and  politics, 
cards  and  ti^a,  idleness  and  grumbling,  silk*  and  muslins, 
newspapers,  affectation,  novels,  births,  marriages^  court- 
ships,'and  bankruptcies,  the  woHd  is  (Pretty  mudi  the 
same,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  London  and  in  Stomoway. 
As  to  fashions,  (I  must  say  a  word  for  the  ladies,  or  Lady 
Scott  would  not  read  my  letters,)  it  is  said  that  they  are 
propagated  in  England  by  mail  coaches ;  but  they  find 
their  way  to  the  Highlands  full  fast,  without  that  aid. 
Here  the  bonnets  were  of  the  CHdenburgh  capacity,  and 
the  colour  of  the  pelisse  was  that  of  Blucher's  mustachios. 
Bond  street  could  not  have  displayed  more  orthodoxy. 
Tlie  morning  half-boots  were  of  the  Wellington  grey. 
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hfid  the  evening  8hoe»  were  of  white  fcid.  $o  imich  the 
better :  this  is  all  as  it  should  be :  but  I  have  not  time 
now  to  give  the  reasons  why.  These  belong  to  the  fashion^ 
able  science  of  political  economy,  (every  thing  now  is  a 
matter  of  fashion,)  on  which  you  may  possibly  think  that 
I  have  given  you  more  than  enough  in  my  devious  pere- 
grinations. But  this  rapidity  of  transmission  in  fashions 
is  not  limited  to  Stornpway,  where  the  scandal  and  the 
quadrilles  of  Almack's,  and  Madame  Triaud's  last  new 
flounce,  might  easily  have  been  imported,  via  Wapping, 
in  retiini  for  a  cargo  of  fish. 

I  once  left  London  for  these  very  islands,  just  three 
hours  before  a  late  most  gracious  personage  entered  it ; 
but  the  mail  coach  and  a  swift  sailing  cutter  united,  did 
not  allow  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  important  hews. 
Far  from  it;  since  I  found  all  the  chivalry  of  the  High** 
lands  and  the  Islands,  even  to  the  remotest  point  of  Shet- 
land, in  a  state  of  excitement  as  high  as  even  Mr.  Burke 
could  have  desired  on  a  far  other  subject ;  and  was  often 
bailed  and  boarded  at  i|ea,  rather  to  receive  thau  to  give 
comfnVQication.  To  be  sure^  as  a  philosophical  reason 
for  this,  there  is  the  proverbial  rapidity  of  evil  news. 
But  on  another,  and  a  very  differeiit,  occasion,  wandering 
through  one  of  the  remotest  Highland  valleys,  I  found 
all  the  old  crones  and  c^rh  with  their  eyes  bent  on  the 
sky;  and  then  first  leai'ned  of  an  expected  eclipse;  and 
that  too,  in  a  land  whieh  the  voipe^  of  Wing  and  Partridge 
had  never  reached,  and  where  the  pithy  prognostics  of 
Boyston  had  never  found  their  way^  Even  in  St.  Kilda, 
and  heaven  knows  how  they  got  th^re,  the  only  two 
women  who  were  not  barefinoted,  displayed  a  certain  kmd 
of 'shoes,  reticulated,  as  Johnson  would  say,  with,  inter- 
stices, by  innumerable  strings;  a  fashion  th^n . scarcely 
sjx  months  old :  and,  with  the  .same  stmdaljiQorphous 
adornments,  were  covered  the  red  cuits  of  all  theHigh- 
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huid  nytnpbs  lo  whom  Ifae  luxury  of  a  shoe  \ira8  known* 
Bn6h  18  the  conseqdefnce  of  that  laudable  ambition  which 
causes  the  toe  of  the  clown  to  trespass  on  the  courtier's 
hed>  and  which  produces  many  more  important  effects 
than  the  galling  of  his  kibe.  The  beau  or  prodigal  of  the 
tiers  etat  who  cannot  rival  the  kingdom's  peer  in  wealth 
and  address,  may  at  lesltot  emulate  him  in  expense  and 
dreiis;  and  she  of  Stornoway  or  St.  Kilda,  who  only 
knows  of  a  Duchess  that  her  bonnet  is  three  yards  in  di- 
ameter and  her  pelisse  trimmed  with  frivolity,  feels  as 
great  in  the  acquisition  of  the  same  insignia,  as  if,  like 
die  old  Scythians,  who  expected  to  inherit  their  antago- 
nist's brains  by  cutting  off  his  head,  the  honours  and  the 
note  had  been  included  in  the  delicious  bandbox.  And 
as  distance  and  obscurity  give  consequence  to  spectral 
images,  so  that  last  new  fashion,  which  might  wing  its 
way  across  Smithfield  or  Portsoken  ward  unnoticed,  is 
assuredly  arrested  at  Penzance,  where  every  fair  one  is 
cfxpected  to  wear  it  unless  she  would  be  condemned,  as 
Dogberry  says,  to  eternal  redemption.  Despise  not  these 
important  facts ;  as  I  shall  show  you  at  some  future  day, 
that  there  is  more  virtue  in  the  cut  of  the  last  invented 
female  shoe,  or  the  newest  bonnet,  Jn  these  cases,  than 
superficial  philosophers  are  aware  of. 

The  country  every  where  in  Lewis,  except  along  the 
margins  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  immediate  neighboorhood 
of  this  town,  is  open,  brown,  bare,  and  uninteresting. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  question  its  producing  douMe 
crops  in  the  days  of  Abaris  and  Pythagoras,  as  it  cer- 
tainly produces  double  crops  still ;  the  rushes  of  spring 
being  succeeded  by  the  peat  of  autumn.  As  usual  in 
the  islands,  there  is  a.grieen  line  round  the  s^ shores; 
but,  throughout  the  interior,  it  is  now  black  as  ink,  and 
bare  of  every  thing,  almost  of  heath  itself;  whatever  it 
might  hfive  been  in  happier  times,  when  Apollo  pajd  it  more 
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frequent  vmits.  Do«btlet«,  GrmtHiB  tbe  Yellow-bafeed 
^liines  above  it  still ;  but  it  is  i;^>oii  sucb  a  firn^ament  of 
lAin  and^cloudsy  that  he  might  as  well  jhave  cemakied 
flirting  with  the  Muses  on  Delphi's  stet^^s^  A  vmck 
sctalier  crop,  e?en  of  heath  and  rushes,  is  not  easily 
fonnd^  than  in  this  most  Hyperbor^ia  of  all  Hyperborean 
islandsw'  If  there  was  any  thing  else  -to  mark,  I  did  not 
rMtk  it$  or  else  I  can  recoiled  nothing;  which  amounts 
to  the  iane.  As  to  StorAoway  itself^  it  is  a  place  of 
trade,  diiefly  in  the  fisheries;  Lord  Seaforth's  house 
sti(ndd<near  it;  the^e  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  the 
fbcHre ;  the  harbour  is  good  and  much  frequented ;  and  I 
bunted  wild  pig^eolns  and  cormorants  among  the  cores 
which  are  found  along  the  Pebble  Head  and  the  Chicken 
Head.  .        v 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  did  see  something,  of 
which.the  modification  way  n^w,  although  the  principle 
is  comn^on.  Whether  it  proves^  that  the  Stomowegians. 
tUnk  what  Mahonjiet  was  falsely  accused  of  teaching, 
namely,  that  women  have  nosouts,  I  shall  not,  on  so  short 
9n  tequdatance^  decide.  'Droves  of  these  animals  were 
eolleoted  in  the  ndigbbourhood,  trudging  into  the  town 
from  the  moors,  with  loads  of  peat  on  their  backs.  The 
men  dig  the  peat,  and  the  women  supply  the  place  of 
hcftses;  bein|f  regularly  trained  to  it.  I  was  also  in- 
Ibrmied  that  they  did  actually  draw  the  harrows;  but 
this  I  did  not  witness.  But  though  it  should  be  true 
still,  as  it  certainly  was  not  long  since,  it  must  be  a 
proper  and  laudable  custom,  because  it  has  classical 
usage  and  antiquity  in  its  favour.  The  Greeks,  who  are 
our  authority  for  all  kinds  of  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory, 
politics,  painting,  boasting,  and  many  more  things,  havid 
set  us  examples  on  this  head ;  and  if  the  Stomowegians 
follow  them^  and  we  do  not,  it  only  proves  that  we 
merely  applaud,  because  we  have  been  taught  to  do  so 
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at  Westminster  school,  what  these  better-grounded  clas- 
sical scholars  practise.  In  Skiiy,  to  this  d^y,  the  women 
are  harnessed  in  the  ibill,  and  a  man  drives  them;  per-: 
petuating  the  ancient  chiyalrous  usages  of  Magna  Grcecia* 
To  work  in  a  fnill,  and  lo  be  an  Aspasia  or  a  Phryne, 
were  the  <mly  two  roads  to  female  honours  in  that  sub* 
lime  country;  and  which  led  to  the  highest  degree,  must 
not  be  told  to  the  ladies  of  Stofnoway.  -     ^         " 

There  are  two  modes  of  arguing  this  question  x>f  the 
miH  and  the  harrow/  for  the  fair  sex ;  one  on  the  broad 
bottom  of  utility,  a  principle  which,  among  many  great 
metaphysicians,  forms  the  basis  of  all  morals  and  politics  ; 
and  the  other  oiiUbe  principle  of  chivalry,  whichy  accord- 
ing to  another  great  metaphysician,  is  dead  and  gone«> 
But  I  need  not  dilate  on  matters  so  obvious;  except  to 
remark  that  the  chivalrous  principle  would  be  rather  in- 
convenient in  the  Highlands,  as  there  is  neitiier  time  nor 
money  to  spend  upon  idolatry.  That  women  were  cre- 
ated to  be  looked  at,  is  certainly  a  beautiful  refinement 
on  the  usages  of  those  savages  who  load  them  with  more 
tlmn  one  half  of  the  burden;  While  young  and  pretty,  it 
may  not  be  very  irrational ;  since  sun,  moon,  stars,  roses, 
and  picture  galleries,  are  nothing  in  the  comparison* 
Stomoway  is  another  matter*  Perhaps  the  division  of 
labour  is  not  indeed  very  feir  here ;  yet  I  know  not  that 
it  is  much  otherwise.  There  are  no  horses ;  a  man  cannot 
dig,  and  fish,  and  carry  peats  all  at  once,  and  a  family 
cannot  go  without  fire.  The  Stornowegian  may  fairly 
say  with  the  Italian  Orpheus,  **  Che  faro  senza  Euridice." 
To  be  sure,  I  have  seen  a  great  lazy  fellow  ride  his  wife 
across  a  ford ;  which,  I  admit,  does  not  look  like  civil 
and  polished  usage.  Yet  so  much  do  opinions  difier  i^ 
the  world,  that  it  is  the  chartered  privilege  and  ^^  limited 
service"  of  the  women  of  Holland,  that  they  should  be 
ridden  into  the  boats  by  the  other  geiider :  and  should  the 
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horse  presume  to  take  the  place  of  the  grey  mare  on  this 
Occasion^  it  is  probable  that  Ostend,  Monnikendain,  and 
PuYmferend,  would  not  be  pacified  without  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  regiments  of  dragoons* 

It  is  amnshig    here    to   consider   how  often  ex- 
tremes meet;  unwillingly  enough^  now  and  then.    Mrs* 
Woolstonecrafty  and  others,  are  for  the  equality  of  rights* 
Here  they  are  to  be  found ;  since  equality  of  rights  im- 
plies equality  of  duties.     The  ill-used  fair  who,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  would  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
one  rank  of  life,  must  carry  peat  at  Stornoway  in  another : 
^f  fighting,  and  chimney  sweeping,  and  such  like  equal 
rights,  I  need  say  nothing.     But  the  rights  of  the  Wool- 
8tone<craft  women  are  not  the  rights  of  the  Stornoway 
Womeii ;  like  mofst  other  rights,  they  include  all  we  de- 
sire and  exclude  all  we  hate.    But  Euridice  must  here- 
do  what  h  allotted  to  her,  or  else  matters  must  stand  still, 
or  the  Highlands  must  be  reformed.    Nor  do  I  know 
th^t  her  character  is  improved  or  her  happiness  aug- 
mented, here   or  dny  where  else,  by  reading  novels, 
spending  money  in  trash  and  trifles,  lying  in  bed,  paying 
visits,  neglecting  her  house  and  her  children,  and  being 
worshipped.    Yet,  at  the  worst,  Donald  only  considers 
his  wife  as  an  animal  of  burden,  on  special  occasions. 
And  in  this  he  is  an  honester  fellow  than  the  heathen 
Athenian,  with  whom  I  did  him  the  injustice  to  compare 
him  a  little  while  ago.    But  if  she  is  an  animal  here, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  only  con- 
sidered her  as  a  Thing,  a  moveable,  a  stool.    Mahomet 
has  been  sadly  calumniated.     After  all,  he.  only  said 
that  there  were  no  old  women,  in  Paradise:  which  is 
clear;  partly  because  we  know  very  well  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  old  woman,  and  for  the  better  reason, 
whidi  he  gavei  himself,  that  every  body  becomes  young 
who  is  admitted  within  its  gates.    As  to  the  Bwian  law   • 
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of  female  things,  if  it  was  Egefla  who  dictated  it  to 
Nttma  in  the  midnight  grove,  she  seems  to  have  had  as 
little  consideration  for  her  sex,  as  the  petticoated  novel- 
ists of  the  present  day,  whose  chief  delight  seems  to  be 
to  abuse  their  own  gender,  and  whom  if  we  were  to  be- 
lieve, the  drawing  of  harrows  or  turning  of  mills  would 
be  the  fittest  occupation,  for  them.  We  can  only  hope 
that  they  do  not  speak,  as  having  a  very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  propensities  of  any  other  portion  of  the  sex 
than  themselves* 

It  is  impossible  that  Donald  should  ride  his  wife  on 
the  Grecian  principle,  since  it  is  very  certain  that  his 
progenitors  held  this  better  part  of  us  in  high  veneration. 
He  would  be  unworthy  of  his  claims  to  Ossiao,  could  be 
even  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned 
whether  he  has  not  apostatized  in  this  matter;  or  else  it 
will  eventually  prove  that  he  is  not  descended  from  the 
blood  of  the  Fingals.  The  law  of  his  chiefs  professes  to 
be  rigidly  Salique ;  and  there  is  something  Salic,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  this  riding  and  harrowing  system. 
Now,  even  putting  Ossian  to  one  side,  Jf  he  will  look 
into  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga,  he  will  find  that  females  were 
then  highly  honoured  and  respected.  I  quoted  Regner 
Jiodbrog  and  Bonduca  on  a  former  occasion ;  and,  not  to 
accumulate  examples,  shall  only  further  add,  from  Tacitus, 
that  the  Sitones  obeyed  a  woman.  Every  body  has  heard 
of  Queen  Tomyris,  and  she  also  was  a  Scythian,  and,  of 
course,  a  Scot.  But  these  were  barbarians ;  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  greater  mark  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
than  for  the  more  digniBed  to  submit  to  the  weaker  ves- 
sel, or  for  man,  that  **  piece  of  work,"  to  crouch  to  petti- 
coat government.  It  must  be  from  our  German  ances- 
try that  we  have  derived  our  own  folly  in  these  matters, 
together  with  our  juries,  and  a  few  other  particulars. 
The  sublime  Romans  and  Greeks,  who  have  taught  us  all 
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we  knotv^except  tliis,  understood  these  things  better,  whev 
the  divine  Socrates,  the  paragon  of  morals  and  philoso- 
phy,  lent  biis  wife  to  Alcibiades,  and  when  the  rirtuons 
Cato  parted  with  his  darling  Marcia  to  Hortensius;  and 
this,  not  as  a  very  rare  civility  either,  since  it  was  se- 
cundum "  veterem  Romanorum  consuetudinem."  If 
you  doubt  me,  ask  Strabo.  And  these  are  the  gentle- 
men for  whom  we  undergo  aDruidical  education,  that  we 
may>  learn  from  them,  morals  and  manlike  virtues,  and 
quantities,  and  nonsense  verses. 

I  was  about  to  proceed  and  become  very  learned  on 
the  Salique  law  of  the  Highlands ;  but  as  I  find  that  I  am 
on  **  cineres  dolosos,"  I  shall  conclude  with  an  argument 
from  Cornelius  Agrippa,  to  prove  the  natural  superiority 
of  women,  and  to  show  the  impropriety  of  all  these 
Salic  usages.  It  is,  that  if  a  man  and  a  woman  fall  into 
the  water,  the  man  sinks  while  the  woman  floats.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  other  reasons  which  he  assigns  in  ad- 
dition, I  beg  you  will  read  his  long  chapter  yourself. 

You  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  because  Donald 
rides  his  wife  over  a  ford  occasionally,  or  makes  a  pack- 
horse  of  her,  that  he  is  an  ungallant  husband,  and  that 
Girsael  or  Silis  is  an  Emma  or  a  Griselda.  I  dare  say  a 
Highland  wife  can  flyte  when  it  is  necessary,  rather  than 
renounce  the  darling  privilege  of  her  sex :  but  I  do  not 
know  that  Judge  Buller^s  bacutine  law  is  law  here.  On 
the  contrary,  wherever  I  have  been  intimate  with  the  inte- 
rior councils,  I  have  witnessed  harmony  that  might  tempt 
a  celibataire  to  renounce  that  state  which  Parnell  has 
lauded  in  bad  verse.  If  Donald  does  not  seem  a  very 
fond  husband,  he  is  a  very  careful  one;  and  I  know  not 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  circum- 
stances which  it  would  be  very  ungallant  to  notice,  much 
ardour  is  to  be  expected.  There  is  something  in  the  very 
dimensions  of  his  house,  and  in  the  community  and  coa- 
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debsailibn  of  hb  fooftt  drd%  which  squeezes  the  fainiljr 
krtd  a  jdint  affedtikm^  cbiekei>»,  colljee,.  wd  alL  iSiich 
it  the  neccfssai^y  cheibical  and  ttechani^^I  r^saU  where 
there  is  a  previous  bottom  of  affinity;  the  s^me^ force 
everted  in  the  cabin  of  an  East  Indiaman,  or  in  that  of 
Captain  Cook,  is  knf^wn,  on  the  tery  same  principles, 
te  increase  the  repulsidn  of  the  heterogenepus  particles. 
If  his  juvenile  Jote  is  not  peculiarly  ficjryi  it  is  the 
indre  persisting  when  riyeri  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold.; 
tod  th^  mut<ial  harmony  seems  to  slddd  the  tooth  of 
devouring  eld  ad  well  as  that  of  Mrs,  Andersoo  and 
h^r  jo* 

I  heM  scarceljr  Ml  yoa  that  die  hidy  state  is  here 
Tiliktiowii,  which  daims  for  itd  suppiurlers  the  Nazarenes 
and  the  more  iogeamns  Essenians,  besides  the  Egyptij^n 
priests,  the  Gyrandsophists,  Bramins,  Pythagoreans,  I^ie- 
ipopbants,  and  the  whole  army  of  Friars^  wbitey  black, 
and  grey ;  gentlemen  who  seem  -to  have  had  beforjC'  their 
eyes  lia  fear  of  the  analthenm  which  threatened  them 
with  ^  deemonibwi  maximas  dare  pnnas  postobitum;" 
turta  which  doubtless  we  have  deriFod  the  lighter  pun- 
islntfent  of  leading  ape)Ei,  denounced  against  the  tardy 
faflr.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  Donald'^  being  flogged 
ftyr  bpsigamy  by  the  Highland  nymphs,  as  the  Spartais 
«were  of  old.  Marriage  is  here  as  much  matter  of  coarse 
^  mating  arf»d  drinking ;  and  as  the  sexes  are  more  tmlj 
balanced  than  in  Arabia,  no  pining  damsel  need,  siqg, 
**  Oh  what  will  I  do  for  a  man."  I  know  not  if  thic^oyn*- 
niogaiby  is  a  relic  of  the  fashion  of  the  Macniels;  nor  do 
I 'know  whether  it  is  to  show  their  conteinpt  of,  Malt^i]^ 
Hiat  they  now  marry,  as  we  are  told,  more  than  in  formef^ 
days,  because  they  have  less  prospect  of  a  s^ttleoi^nt 
and«  livelihood  thin  in  those  thnes»  This  isi  rei^opiog  Qi^ 
inmiiie  ratios,  it  most  be  admitted;  bat,  be  the:,capse 
^hatit  may,  Donald  teight  take  the  Roman  oath  with 
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safety ;  «^  tu  equum  habe9-.4ti  uxoretti  babes/'  idnce  if 
he  is  never  trilhdut  a  wifey  he  is  e({aally  sare  of  havii^ 
three  or  four  horses.  That  is  an  additional  reason  against 
riding  his  ^ife  over  the  fords. 

'    But  if  there  is  thus  much  of  the  harmony  of  the  num- 
ber two  in  the  Highlands,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  consi- 
dering the  present  comparative  balance  of  potatoes  and 
children,  if  these  good  pec^Ie  would  follow  the  matter  up 
a  little  further,  and  stick  to  the  harmony  of  the  number 
three.    It  would  be  an  act  worthy  of  the  divine  Plato,,  i^ 
for  some  time  to  come,  he  would  teach  them  how  to  pro* 
duce  but  the  one  child  necessary  to  complete  the  triangle. 
For  the  divine  PIWo  iiay*s,  (if  you  doubt  me  read   his  Ti- 
meeus,)  thai  the  object  of  marriage  is  to  produce  a  tri- 
angle.   Such  is  the  harmonic  law  of  three,  imprinted  on 
the  prolongation  of  the  imi verse.    **  Lee  Gr^cs,  qui  ont 
'£crit  tant  de  phrases  et  si  peu  de  choses"  were  a  great 
people ;  and  Plato  was  greater  still,  as  he  never  wrote 
^*  des  phrases;"    They  possessed  some  effectual  schemes, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  for  preventing  the  two  angles  from 
producing  more  than  one;  but  if  marriages  did  hot  ter- 
minate in  a  polygon  now  and  then,  the  harmony  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  nursery,  would  soon  conie.toa 
close.     Nevertheless,  Betibecula  and  a  few  other  places 
niigbt  profit  by  the  Law  of  the  Triangle.    And  this  is 
called  sublime,  and  the  Timeeos  is  philosophy.     It  is  a 
fine  thing  to  be  Divine,  and  a  Greek,  and  a  Pbet,  and  a 
Philosopher,  and  Plato. 

•there  is  an  old  town  of  Stornoway,  as  well  as  a 
hew  one;  it  is  a  black  town,  and  it  is  black  enough! 
The  two,  standing  cheek  by  jowl,  offer  an  admirable 
illdstration  of  the  misfbrtunes  which  improvements  have 
brought  upon  the  Highlands:  not  but  what  the  ahti«> 
reformists  would  be  glad  enough'  to  take  the  newiitshbas 
whife  they  retain  the  old  ones,  to  have  thus. the  irrdcciii* 
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dieable  and  opposite  virtues  and  vices  both  together  f 
ilirtaod  cleanliness,  industry  and  activity,  poverty  and 
wealth.  But  I  need  not  describe  the  fashions  of  Old  Stor- 
noway ;  the  parallel  and  the  substitutes  which  it  presents 
to  and  for  the  customs  and  the  lavender  water  of  the 
New.  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  them  on  some  former 
occasion ;  and  possibly  the  smell  may  be  in  your  nosttils 
still.  We  may  venture  to  relieve  the  present  politics, 
whether  of  the  middens  of  the  Old,  or  the  tea^ables  of 
the  New  Town,  with  a  retrospect  into  the  politics  of  an- 
cient days;  politics  which,  duly  reasoned  on,  as  Hume 
or  Tacitus  might  have  done,  and  as  I  dare  not  venture  to 
do,  would  teach  what  I  must  not  insinuate,  and  induce 
US,  possibly,  to  be  content  with  modern  degenerate  Chiefs, 
potatoes,  laws,  shoes,  English,  sheep,  and  the  reign  of 
King  iSeorge  the  Fourth,  in  place  of  NeiII,Rory,  Tormot, 
or  Torquil  Dhu. 

The  district  of  Lewis  was  the  property  of  a  Rory 
Macleod,  (the  Chief,  I  believe,  of  that  name,  and  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  present  representative),  about  ithe 
year  1612,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mackenzie 
of  Kintail,  the  present  possessor.  If  it  be  possible  to 
make  a  long  story  short  and  intelligible  at  the  same ' 
time,  a  sketch  of  this  revolution  will  convey  a.  pretty 
clear  idea,  a  confused  one  I  should  rather  say,  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  islands,  even  down  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Ex  uno 
disce  omnes."  This  specimen  will  serve  in  place  of 
many  more.  I  have  not  professed  to  be  a  compiler  of 
anecdotes  which  have  been  told  and  retold  till  the  world 
is  weary  of  them;  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  exploits 
of  these  our  barbarian  ancestors  are  particularly  deserv** 
ing  of  record. 

This  worthy  Chief,  having  lost  his  first  wife  and  her 
pnly  issue,  a  son,  thought  fit  to  repudiate  a  second  mfe^ 
YOVf  uu  u 
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and  to  bastardize  her  only  son ;  a  specimen  of  the  do^ 
mestic  morals  of  the  times,  as  it  is  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  law  of  lineal  and  legal  descent,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  was  maintained,  and  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  it.  By  a  third  wife,  he  had  two  spns^ 
besides  three  others,  illegitimate.  At  the  death  of  this 
old  Rory,  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  wife,  Torquil  DbB, 
took  possession  of  the  Lewis ;  on  which  the  bastardized 
brother,  Torquil  of  Goygach,  applied  for  the  assistance 
of  his  mother's  kindred,  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  to  re- 
cover his  inheritance.  The  event  of  this  was,  that  a  sot- 
vant  of  Torquil  Dhu  was  employed  to  murder  the  usur- 
per ;  which  he  effected  by  enticing  him,  with  seven  of 
his  friends,  to  dinner,  on  board  a  Dutch  jship  which  h^ 
jhad  seized  for  that  purpose ;  and  tbere,  having  secured 
the  whole. party,  he  delivered  them  over  to  Kintail,  by 
whom  they  were  beheaded  in  1597.  No  advantage,  how- 
ever, was  derived  frotn  this  heroic  act ;  the  conspirators 
having  been  pursued  and  worsted,  with  the  usual  slaugh- 
ter, by  Neill,  one  of  the  bastard  brothers ;  who  appeansr  to 
have  been  the  only  honest  man  of  the  tribe,  since  he  ser 
cured  the  island  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  Torquil 
Dhu  and  of  his  legitimate  brother  by  the  last  wife,  Toi^ 
mot.  Kintail  had  now  married  the  daughter  of  Torquil 
of  Coygach ;  and  having  kidnapped  young  Torraot,  per- 
suaded bis  son-in-law  to  surrender  to  him  his  whole  right 
over  this  contested  possession. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  he  should  enjoy  it  so 
easily;  and  the  subsequent  events  afford  an  amusing 
picture  of  the  light  in  which  these  people  were  viewed 
in  the  Lowlcknds,  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  that  above^ 
mentioned.  The  getitlemen  of  Fife,  having  heard  of  an 
island,  the  seat  of  such  troubles,  and  reported  to  be  ai 
fertile  spot,  engaged  in  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  a 
bold  and;  difficult  enterprise,  namely,  no  less  than,  ail 
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attBmpt  to  colonize  it  and  civilize  the  inhabitants ;  **  if 
that,"  as  the  record  says,  '^  were  possible/*  To  eflTect 
this  purpose,  they  obtained  from  the  King,  James  the 
sixths  a  grant  of  the  Lewis,  in  1589  ;  just  as,  in  our  own 
days,  we  have  obtained  grants  over  the  properties  of  the 
Potowmacks,  the  Micmacs,  and  the  Chickasaws,  By  the 
assistance  of  troops  and  artificers,  they  thus  took  posses- 
sion ;  hoisting  his  Majesty's  flag,  and  building  a  "  pretty 
little  town :  *^  but  not  without  some  resistance,  in  which 
one  of  the  Fife  lairds  was  taken  prisoner,  but  afterwards 
ransomed.  Finding,  however,  that  their  new  possesions 
Were  not  very  easily  held,  they  adopted  the  good  old 
policy  of  setting  again  by  the  ears  the  brothers  who  had 
united  against  them ;  bribing  Neill  with  part  of  the  spoil, 
end  cutting  off  Murthow's  head. 

Kintail,  now  ousted  of  his  claims  by  this  southland 
colony,  set  Tormot  at  liberty,  in  hopes  of  stirring  up  aa 
idstirrection ;  designing,  probably,  to  step  in  once  more 
over  the  neck  of  his  former  prisoner.  But  the  colonists 
were  here  on  their  guard,  and  he  was  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Edinburgh  Castle;  from  which,  however, 
be  was  afterwards  released,  to  wait  for  better  times. 
These  were  not  long  in  arriving.  Neill  and  his  friends, 
the  colonists,  soon  came  to  blows  ;  and  the  fonner  being 
shortly  afterwards  backed  by  Tormot,  the  latter  were  ex- 
pelled. Nothing  daunted,  however,  they  returned  with  a 
fresh  commission  from  his  Majesty,  and  forced  Tormot 
to  capitulate;  but  at  length,  wearied  out  with  the  re- 
sistance of  Neill,  and  with  their  own  losses  and  vexations, 
the  colony  was  withdrawn.  Kintail,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  politician  worthy  of  better  days,  on  this,  ob- 
tained a  surreptitious  gift  of  the  property,  under  the 
great  seal ;  to  the  no  small  indignation  of  his  Majesty, 
whose  great  seal  appears  to  hare  been  very  little  under  his 
own  controul,  but  who,  nevertheless,  in  the  plenitude  of 
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his  anger,  revoked  the  grant,  and  restored  it  to  three  of 
the  original  Fife  colonists.  We  have  heard  not  a  little 
of  the  affection  which  the  Highlanders  possessed  for 
their  hereditary  line  of  Stewart  kings.  It  must  be  owned 
that  it  was  very  "  chivalrous,"  when  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  such  civilities  on  the  part  of  that  stock,  as  this 
grant  of  their  barbarian  lives  and  properties  ;  which 
Solomon  must  have  esteemed  them.  A  new  war  was 
now  consequently  undertaken  against  Neill,  who  was 
assisted  by  the  wily  Kintail ;  this  gentleman,  at  the  same 
time,  supplying  the  colonists  with  stores,  which  were  so 
managed  as  to  be  intercepted  by  his  friend  Neili.  Tbu$, 
the  colonists  and  their  forces  were  again  obliged  to  retire 
into  Fife ;  leaving  a  fort  behind  them,  which  was,  however, 
assaulted  and  taken  by  Neill ;  so  that  the  Fife  adven- 
turers, being  at  length  dispirited,  consented  to  dispose  of 
their  rights  to  Kintail  for  a  sum  of  money.  Some  fruit- 
less resistance  to  this  new  order  of  things  was  afterwards 
made  by  Neill;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into 
the  history,  and  the  Lewis  remains  the  property  of  the 
Mackenzies  to  this  day. 

I  hope  our  southern  friends  will  approve  of  this  spe- 
cimen of  ancient  Highland  manners;  but  you  must  now 
accompany  me  through  scenes  in  which  politics  have  no 
share.  The  whole  shore  from  Stornoway  to  the  south- 
ward, is  deeply  indented  by  inlets  or  sea-lochs ;  but  it  is 
in  the  division  of  Harris,  principally,  that  these  are  re- 
markable for  their  picturesque  characters.  The  land  is 
not  mountainous  until  we  reach  Loch  firolum;  although 
the  high  cliffs  are  often  sufficiently  interesting.  Indeed, 
the  whole  country  northward,  is  a  low  moorland ;  Munach 
and  Barvas,  its  twjo  only  elevations,  not  exceeding  800  feet 
in  height.  It  is  about  Loch  Brolum  that  the  mountainous 
land  of  Lewis  joins  the  lower  tract  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  this  estate;  the  boundary  of  the  two, 
stretching  irregularly  over  towards  the   Gallan  Head. 
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Loch  Seaforlh  forms  a  very  loog»  sinuous,  indentation, 
extending  twelve  miles  inland,  and  reaching  so  near  to 
Loch  Kenhulavig,  which  is  the  last  bay  in  Loch  Beruera, 
as  nearly  to  intersect  the  island.  Loch  Luerbost,  which 
is  somewhat  picturesque,  from  its  containing  islands, 
nearly  meets  the  same  eastern  waters.  The  former  coin- 
cides with  Loch  Trolamarig,  and  is  not  unpicturesque  at 
the  entrance ;  as  the  mountains  of  the  interior  begin  now 
to  take  a  share  in  the  back  grounds. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  lighthouse  on  Scalpa,  which, 
from  economy,  or  some  other  motives,  probably  much 
better  known  to  you  than  me,  is  the  only  one  throughout 
all  the  circuit  of  the  Western  Isles.  Not  that  it  is  the 
only  one  desired  by  seamen,  as  you  have  undoubtedly 
heard  quite  as  often  as  myself,  and  as  many  shipwrecks 
testify.  It  is  not  for  me,  landsman  as  I  am,  to  pretend  to 
have  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  and  least  of  all,  before 
a  Commissioner  like  your  Honour ;  but  my  different  cap- 
tains were  desirous  of  a  light  on  the  Rinns  of  Isla,  of  one 
pn  Barra  Head,  and  of  another  on  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis, 
at  least,  for  the  sake  of  ships  arriving  from  the  westward. 
The  multiplicity  of  harbours  renders  marks  of  this  nature 
less  necessary  in  the  inner  channels,  as  vessels  are  not 
there  often  compelled  to  keep  the  sea  at  night. 

The  economy  of  lights  is  among  the  most  misplaced 
of  economies.  Witness  Orkney  as  an  example :  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  of  the  terrific  Sanda;  you  have  trans- 
planted to  it  the  light  that  stood  on  North  Ronaldsha. 
It  was  meant  well,  but  the  Orkney  men  have  doubtless 
told  you  that  you  ought  to  have  preserved  that  one  also ; 
and  that  the  evil  is  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 
The  men  of  Shetland  will  also  tell  you  that  you  have 
built  the  light  on  Sumburgh  Head,  too  high  :  it  will  be 
invisible  when  it  is  most  wanted.  That  light  should 
have  been  on  Moussa,  and  there  should  have  been  another 
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near  the  entrance  of  Lerwick  harbour.  But,  my  ikar  Mr. 
Commissioner,  you  have  heard  all  this  befdre ;  and  you  too 
have  looked  with  an  anxious  eye  through  the  liiists  oTHtalt^^ 
land,and  have  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  breakers  emthe 
invisible  Sanda,  its  flat  surface  scarcely  rising  above  the 
wild  sea  that  almost  meets  across  it*  Every  one  kftows 
what  it  is  to  see  the  twinkle  of  a  light  in  a  dink  toight,  when 
be  has  been  benighted  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  wild  moot, 
his  road  lost  and  his  goal  at  an  unknown  distance.  But  what 
is  this  to  the  bright  and  placid  star,  which  stuctes  ib  the 
midst  of  commotion  and  turbulence,  as  if  all  was  at  peace, 
like  the  serene  spirit  in  a  troubled  world,  reminditig 
us  of  domestic  comforts  and  impose  from  toil,  when 
the  sea  and  sky  are  mixed  in  one  pitchy  gloom,  when 
the  storm  is  around  and  the  wished-for  harbour  far 
away.  He  only  who  is  benighted  on  the  "  melandioly 
main,^'  can  know  how  ^o  value  the  lovely  light,  whtcb, 
like  a  friendly  and  gentle  meteor,  points  to  his  way,  whii;h 
leads  to  his  haven  of  rest,  which  tells  him  that  his  troubles 
will  shortly  end.  But  this  is  your  aflair  more  than  mine. 
I  shall  visit  these  lands  no  more.  You  may  yet  want  the 
guiding  and  warning  star,  and  I  can  only  remind  yon  of 
your  wants  by  crying  in  your  ears,  while  it  is  yet  time, 
"  link,  your  Honour." 

As  far  as  a  lighthouse  can  be  an  agreeable  residence, 
the  old  gentleman  who  keeps  this  one,  has  a  very  charm-i*' 
ing  little  kingdom  of  his  own  ;  and  if  physiogfnomy  can 
be  trusted,  he  seemed  to  think  himself  a  king,  and  a 
happy  one.  We  talked  of  politics,  for  all  your  light- 
house men  are  politicians  by  office.  And  he  talked  most 
profoundly  of  the  American  war,  and  of  commerce,  and 
of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  all 
those  abstrpse  and  unhackneyed  topics  which  we  daily 
hear  discussed  with  equal  profundity,  in  coffee  houses, 
and  over  a  bottle  of  wine  among  statesmen,  and  byisug^ar 
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brokers  qd  the  Exchange,  aad  id  variotus  and  sundiy 
places,  times,  and  societies,  by  officers,  curfites,  cfollectors 
of  customs,  justice^  of  the  peace^  sea-captajos,  linen-dra- 
pers,.a^d  aipothecaries.   Politics  form  a  prpfound  sciencej^ 
9SfSuredIy«    And  I  I^now  not  why  the  tire-kiDg  of  Scidpa 
^ould  not  dictate  to  one  half,  or  to  the  other  half' of  the 
wprld,  as  well  as  the  hireling  and  hackneyed  Mr.  We, 
who  sits  behin^d  his  desk  once  a  day,  for  w^es  of  three 
bundred  poaiids  a  yeai:,  teaching  the  people  w|iat  they 
are  to  believe  respecting  themselves  and  ^11  Europe,  and 
dictating  ,oracles  to  t)ipse  who  have  wisdom  senough  to 
listen  to  them.    When  I  read  and  believe  what  is  called 
the  leading  article  of  ^  pewspaper,  I  will  also  bottom  my 
political  creed  on  the  politics  of  the  Seal  pa  lighthouse; 
and  when  I  borrow  tbe  opinion  of  one  who  is  likely  to 
have  as  little  judgment  as  myself,  about  the  matter,  and 
whose  judgment  is  less  likely  to  be  unbiassed  by  anger, 
or  interest,  or  hire,  why,  then  I  will  borrow  that  of  the 
fifegent  of  tbe  Xanips  of  Scalpa.     Yet  thus,  we  of  the 
World  are  governed  and  led  by  We  of  the  Post  and  the 
Chropicle;  and  ten  thousand  men  of  sense  and  education 
choose  to  imagine  that  their  own  opinions  are  of  less 
value  than  that  of  soi^  scribbler,  which  they  can  pur- 
chase for  sixpence  a. day,  and  whom  that  very  sufferance 
aed  purcbs^e  ^rect  to  the  dictatorship. 

Somebody  wonders  how  it  happens  that  any  man  will 
consent  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  lighthouse,  particularly  if 
it  should  be  «iich  a  lighthouse  as  the  Bell  Rock,  or  the 
Edystone.  That  is  a  silly  wonderment  enough ;  because 
itiis  a  ship  without  the  chance  of  drowning.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  about  fhe  comparative  merits;  besides 
wbich^  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  Pharos  are  not 
obliged  to  turn  out  and  reef  topsails  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
to  wateh  for  i^  islands  on  the  mast-head,  to  overhaul 
tackle  and  fuvj  frozen  sails  in  a  snow-storm,  to  take  in  stud- 
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cling  sails  in  a  squall,  launch  guns  overboard  in  d  gdte^ 
stand  at  the  pumps  for  a  week,  or  iight  the  ship ;  nor  are 
there  any  lee  shores,  or  rocks,  or  shoals,  or  planks  to  start,* 
or  short  water,  or  weeviled  biscuits,  or  captain,  lieutenant, 
midshipman,  quarter-master,  boatswain,  or  cat-o'nine-taiIs« 
The  odds  are  hollow.  There  is  one  piece,  however,  of 
the  natural  and  political  history  of  a  lighthouse,  parti- 
cularly if  it  should  be  the  Edystone,  which  may  assist  in 
solving  the  problem.  The  men  are  all  married,  and  they 
leave  their  wives  on  shore.  The  records  of  the  Edystone 
most  ongallantly  show  that  no  bachelor  ever  enlists  on 
that  service.  As  to  the  reason  why  it  should  be  a  pecu- 
liar and  additional  happiness  to  the  happy  state,  thus  to 
part  from  all  it  holds  dear,  I  must  leave  it  to  Plato  to^ 
solve;  hoping  that  some  modern  Platonist  can  derive  it, 
in  some  manner,  as  a  corollary  from  the  harmonic  Theory 
of  the  Triangle. 

We  were  not,  however,  sorry  to  leave  the  lighthouse 
and  its  politics,  as  there  was  a  most  insufferable  smell  of 
oil ;  not  that  of  the  lamps,  but  of  about  500  whales  which 
had  b«en  caught  and  boiled  the  week  before.  The  shore 
and  the  sea  were  covered  with  their  vile  carcases,  of 
which  the  very  sea  birds  themselves  had  at  last  got  a 
surfeit.  The  grass  smelt  of  oil,  the  flowers  smelt  of  oil, 
the  sea  smelt  of  oil,  the  very  rocks  smelt  of  oil.  The 
whale  which  is  common  here,  is  the  bottle-nosed  or  piked 
whale,  which  follows  the  herrings  in  large  shoals.  They 
had  often  amused  us  with  their  gambols  and  their  spouts; 
but,  on  one  occasion  also,  we  had  been  indebted  to  one 
of  them  for  no  small  alarm.  The  abominable  uxorious 
beast  had  mistaken  our  boat  for  his  wife,  and  made  love 
so  rudely  that  he  had  nearly  knocked  one  of  the  men 
overboard  with  his  tail.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is 
simple  enough,  and  argues  much  for  their  civilization 
and  good  government.     Like  wild  geese,  they  are  under 
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the  Command  or  a  leader,  to  whom,  unlike  their  two- 
legged  eDemies,  they  pay  such  implicit  deference,  as  to 
follow  him,  even  to  death ;  making,  as  the  politicians 
above-mentioned  do  the  hack  writer,  his  folly  the  mea- 
sure of  what  little  sense  they  may  possess.  The  leading 
fish  is  selected  and  driven  by  boats,  noises,  and  harpoons, 
till  he  runs  ashore ;  when  all  the  rest  imitate  him,  think- 
ing, doubtless,  if  they  think  at  all,  that  he  is.  going  to 
make  conquests  on  terra  firma,  and  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  must  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

To  any  person  who  may  delight  in  euphonous  names, 
and  is  desirous  of  exercise  in  orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  etymology,  I  may  recommend  the  lochs  and  farms 
that  lie  from  here  to  the  point  of  Roneval.  You  must, 
on  this  account,  take  one  general  description  of  the 
scenery  for  the  whole ;  as  these  names  are  neither  to  be 
written  nor  pronounced  in  prose  nor  verse  a  second  time. 
Once  is  quite  enough.  What  would  Horace  have  thought 
of  Ghoecrabba,  Trolamarig,  Groesava,  Gremishader,  Pro- 
clapul,  Beckieweck,  and  Nishishee.  It  is  well  that  his 
journey  to  Brundusium  was  not  a  voyage  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Harris.  But  there  is  nothing  so  bad  that 
we  cannot  find  a  worse.  For  what  is  this  to  Wales; 
where  I  have  travelled  through  Trwsgwl,  and  Trygy- 
vylchi,  and  Synodfymnonddewy,  and  Uwchmynydd,  and 
Moelgwmguwch,  and  Castellgronwbefyrobenliyn;  all 
within  the  limits  of  a  shorter  epistle  than  his.  But  the 
scenery  of  this  shore  compensates  for  th6  names.  It  is 
not  only  beautiful,  but  singular ;  and  that  singularity  is 
here  doubly  striking,  because  it  is  utterly  unlike  to  every 
thing  else  which  occurs  throughout  the  islands. 

The  character  of  the  ground  resembles  much  that  of 
Loch  Cateran ;  and  these  lochs  only  want  trees  to  be  often 
as  beautiful.  The  mountains  which  bound  them  all  are 
lofty,  with  rugged  but  graceful  outlines;  their  surfaces 
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being  uneven,  and  proj^ding  eveiy  where-  in  irregolvr 
and  bol^  rocky  precipices.  Thus  they  descend  to  tbeyerj 
margin  of  the  water,  indenting  its  outline  in  an  intri* 
cate  manner,  and  for niiog  innumerable  bays,  creeks,  and 
promontories ;  every  one  of  which  presents  a  new  pic- 
ture, produced  by  fore^grounds  that  are  ever  varying, 
and  that  are  always  bold  and  full  of  character.  In  many 
places,  being  interspersed  with  rocks  and  islands^  they 
present  additional  variety. 

If  the  traveller  regrets  the  want  of  wood,  well  may 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil  do  the  same.  That  all  these 
shores  have  once  been  covered  with  trees,  is  certain ;  nor 
are  there  any  physical  obstacles,  on  the  eastern  shore  at 
least,  which  could  not  be  overcome.  Norway,  with  similar 
features,  a  worse  exposure,  and  the  same  rocks,  is  covered 
with  wood§.  But  that  country  has  never  been  denuded; 
and  as  an  apology  for  the  ^proprietors,  who  are  here  too 
often  unjustly  accused  of  neglect,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  creation  of  a  forest  from  nothing,  is  a  heavy  and 
tedious  task :  its  preservation  is  comparatively  easy.  In 
a  country  so  thoroughly  pastoral  as  this,  nothing  can  be 
done  without  enclosure.  This  is  a  difficulty  which,  in 
most  places,  cannot  be  overcome,  for  want  of  capital  to 
expend  on  improvements  of  which  the  returns  are  not 
immediate,  and  from  the  wants  or  habits  of  the  pro-r 
prietors,  who  are  too  often  intent  on  procuring  from  the 
soil  the  utmost  immediate  rent  which  it  can  be  made  to 
yield.  As  a  question  of  ornament,  it  is  in  vain  to  e2i;pect 
that  those  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estatesf,  can  take  any 
jgreat  pleasure  in  planting  them. 

Yet  I  fear  that  the  peculiar  indolence  of  the  Highland 
character  must  be  considered  among  the  obstacles :  a 
moral  one  which  time  may  overcooie.  Many<  islands  are 
scattered  about,  that  would  require  no  enclosure ;  and 
there  are  many  headlands  and  peninsular  appendagesi 
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4be  expense  of  eDclofiing  which  voald  be  trifling,  not 
jonly  here  but  in  nuuiy  other  places.  But  indolence 
easily  finds  arguments  for  inactivity^  and  thus  the  pro^ 
pncftors  would  fain  believe  that  the  physical  obstacles 
are  insuperable :  concealing  from  themselves  those  moral 
impediments  which  cannot  be  conten^plated  without  self- 
accusation  ;  like  those  who,  in  adversity,  argue  tbeio- 
selves  into  a  belief  of  fatalism  to  quiet  the  remonstmiMses 
of  their  own  reflections.  The  woods  of  the  Highlands 
iiave  been  eradicated  by  the  progress  of  civilization^  and 
thk  is  a  case  in  which  the  first  ^^erations  of  improvement 
are  always  too  active.  But  firesh  views  of  rural  economy 
are  afterwards  taken,  and  it  is  found  neoessary  to  plant 
where  it  was  thought  expedient  to  destroy,  or  where  the 
process  of  destruction  has  been  blindly  pushed  too  far. 
Between  these  twostages,  there  is  an  interregnum  of  want 
and  incoDvenience,  which  is  not  easily  overcome,  and 
which  is  now  felt,  not  only  among  the  shelterless  plains 
and  naked  valleys  of  the  Islands,  but  in  many  psnrts  of 
the  mainland  of  Scotland.  There,  many  enlightened  and 
active  persons  have  turned  their  attention  to  a  branch  of 
rural  economy,  which,  in  many  situations,  is  particularly 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  deriving  any 
other  profit  from  the  land.  The  example  is  spreading ; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  which  necessarily  spreads  slowlyi. 
In  the  Highlands,  its  progress  will  be  still  more  difficulti 
as  long  as  that  indolence,  already  alluded  to,  so  charac* 
teristic  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  from  which  I  fear  the 
superior  are  not  exempt,  shall  remain.  It  is  a  disease 
however  which  promises  to  diminish  daily,  as  the  con- 
tamination of  the  general  activity  of  Scotland  is  &st  dif- 
fusing itself,  even  here.  But,  at  present^  in  the  remoter 
districts,  and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  such  remarks  axe 
strictly  applicable,  a  Highland  gentleman  is,  in  a  pro- 
portional degree,  as  little  anxious  to  multiply  his  eigoy-* 
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ments  or  embellish  his  domains  as  his  tenants,  who  are 
content  to  go  on  as  their  progenitors  have  done ;  disput- 
ing their  own  fireside  with  their  own  domestic  animals, 
and  enjoying  that  filth  and  smoke  in  which  they  have 
been  born  and  bred. 

It  had  become  calm  during  the  progress  of  our  voyage ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  brilliancy  of  the  water, 
and  the  exquisite  and  varied  air  tints  of  the  mountains, 
rendered  the  whole  scenery  which  now  surrounded  us, 
as  perfect  as  light  and  colour  could  have  made  it.  As 
we  drew  near  the  point  of  ^Roneval,  the  sun  was  just  be* 
ginning  to  decline  behind  the  high  mountains  of  Harris, 
and  the  broad  shadows  they  threw  over  the  sea,  which 
reflected  them  like  a  mirror,  were  beautifully  opposed  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  remainder,  and  to  the  fading  gleams 
of  yellow  light  that  now  tinged  the  high  clifi*s  of  the  Shiant 
Isles  and  the  lofty  and  distant  mountains  of  Sky.  The 
sea  birds  ,were  skimming  slowly  over  the  surface  as  they 
flew  home  to  their  evening  repose ;  and,  following  their 
example,  we  made  the  signal  for  our  vessel,  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  the  Long  Island,  and  returned  to  our  own  home 
on  the  deep. 

Though  this  district  is  totally  unknown  to  strangers, 
I  know  not  where  he  who  travels  this  country  for  mere 
amusement,  could  better  spend  two  months;  but  they 
must  be  the  months  of  summer,  June  and  July;  and  he 
must  not  trust  to  the  country  for  accommodation,  which 
he  will  surely  not  find.  Inns  are  rare  and  little  fre- 
quented.  There  are  few  houses  of  the  better  class  to 
which  he  might  have  recourse  for  hospitality,  and  the 
common  people  have  not  the  means  of  affording  it  with 
any  comfort.  Neither  can  he  trust  to,  the  boats  of  the 
country ;  and  to  men,  as  to  horses,  it  is  impracticable. 
Like  the  snail,  he  must  carry  his  house  on  his  back,  and 
the  waves  must  be  his  abode. 
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Years  had  passed  in  vain  attempts,  and  still  we  bad 
not  reached  North  Rona.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
attained  while  that  remained  to  be  done.  Like  Pyrrhus^ 
we  were  then  to  sit  dowh  to  our  wine  and  be  happy. 
Such  is  happiness;  always  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow ;  or 
like  a  pig  with  his  tail  greased,  at  a  country  fair ;  it  may 
be  apprehended,  but  still  it  escapes  ^'  sceleratus,  yincula, 
Proteus."  Nevertheless,  we  reached  this  long-sought 
land  at  last. 

To  Scotland  at  large,  the  very  names  of  these  islands- 
were  unknown :  among  the  Western  Isles,  they  were 
spoken  of  as  we  speak  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea; 
remote  lands,  placed  ''in  climes  beyond  the  solar  road," 
''far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale;"  objects  in  which 
no  one  could  feel  any  interest.  Nor  could  we  discover 
aught  of  their  history,  except  the  general  belief  that  they 
were  inhabited  by  several  families.  The  statistical  wri- 
ters had  never  heard  of.  them ;  the  map-makers  had 
forgotten  them,  andthe  manufacturers  of  longitudes  and 
latitudes  had  tabulated  them,  each  according  to  his  own 
fancy  or  belief.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  were 
actually  inquiring  after  an  integrant  portion  of  the 
British  empire;  and  our  intended  visit  was  spoken  of  as 
we  should  have  discussed  an  expedition  to  the  dominions 
of  Prester  John,  or  a  journey  to  investigate  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  countries  placed  where  Homer  has  wisely 
placed  his  Elysian  fields,  and  Swift  his  Laputa,  about 
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Our  departure  was  taken  from  Cape  Rath,  and,  lon^ 
before  evening,  we  had  run  the  prescribed  course ;  but 
DO  islands  appeared.  It  was  evident  that  the  tables  were 
incorrect :  as  we  had  kept  an  accurate  reckoning.  We 
stood,  therefore,  furdier  to  the  north-west;  but,  after 
running  some  miles,  and  no  land  still  appearing,  we  were 
obliged  to  heave  to  for  the  night.  It  seemed  not  a  little 
extraordinary,  that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  continent 
of  Britain,  we  had  as  much  difficulty  in  finding  two 
islands  which  must  have  been  visible  ten  miles  off,  as  if 
we  bad  been  exploring  the  seas  of  another  hemisphere. 
We  bad  looked  for  them,  **  come  veccfaio  sartor  fa  nella 
cruna,'*  in  vain. 

It  is  very  likely  that  North  Rona,  and  not  Mann,  was 
the  island  which  was  covered  with  a  perpetual  mist,  so 
that  no  navigators  could  discover  it;  and  that,  probably, 
ii9  ibe  reason  why  the  gentlemen  who  construct  maps  and 
charts  to  drown  confiding  sailors,  and  the  parallel  genv 
tlemen  who  calculate  latitudes  and  longitudes,  could  not 
6nd  its  place.  Toland,  indeed,  who  is  such  unquestion*- 
able  authority,  says,  absolutely,  that  Mann  was  the  island 
hk  question,  and  that  the  Enchanter  was  Mannanan,  its 
King,  who  lived  and  reigned,  and  n^istified  his  own  kiQg^ 
dom,  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  Mr.  TolandV 
brain  seventeen  centuries  after.  Besides,  he  was  son  of 
King  Lear ;  not  Shakspeare's  King  Lear,  but  the  god  of 
the  sea;  or  of  Alladius,  (for  the  herald's  office  and  Mr* 
Toland  doubt,)  and  was,  ftirthermore,  as  great  a  naviga- 
tor as  Jason,  and  as  sapient  a  lawyer  as  Tribonian.  Otbcirs 
indeed  say  tbat  ^*  Mona,  long  hid  from  those  who  sail  the 
Ddatn,"  was  obfuscated  by  a  Mermaid,  in  revenge  of  the 
slights  of  a  lover.  But  a  caliginous  obnubilation  adnm- 
brates  this  intenebrated  subject.  If  Collins  and  Toland 
do  not  agree,  as  little  can  we  unfog  the  narrations  of  that 
great  and  incredulous  historian,  Procopius,  wd  of  that 
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concise  and  philosophical  writer  PIntarch.  Every  ono' 
knows  that  Ulysses  went  to  a  land  situated  no  one  knows 
where,  covered  with  perpetual  clouds,  and  never  visited 
by  the  rajrs  of  the  sud:  the  said  Cimmerian,  Cimbrian, 
or  Celtic  fog  being  produced  by  a  witch,  and  the  island 
being  situated  c^  nriipara  ^a»cto.  This  must  have  been 
North  Rona :  because  the  geography  is  precise.  If  any^ 
doubt  could  exist  of  Homer's  truth,  the  fact  is  confirmed 
by  Isaac  Tzetzes  andNatalis  Comes;  profound  and  verat- 
cious  authors  both*  Toland,  however,  thinks  that  this 
island  also  of  Homer's,  was  the  Isle  of  Mann ;  and  thvm 
we  commentators  disagree.  An  author  more  profound 
than  all  of  us,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  both  the 
Monee  are  here  implicated ;  and  that  one  of  them  waft 
the  Elysian  Fields,  and  the  other  the  Fortunate  Islands 
of  the  ancients.  By  what  means  ^neas  contrived  to  find 
a  subterranean  passage  from  Italy  to  either  of  the  Mone^ 
is  not  clearly  explained ;  but  it  was  probably  generated 
by  the  branch  of  magic  misletoe  which  Virgil  plainly 
shows  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  secret,  I  ought 
also  to  quot^  Pytheas,  who  does  not  romance  at  all ;  but 
if  I  quote  him,  I  must  quote  the  poetical  geographer 
Scymnos,  and  so  on,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  my 
learning.  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  jesting  all  this,  time* 
If  I  do  feel  some  compunction  at  putting  on  my  paper 
what  grave  authors  have  gravely  quoted  as  solid  suIk- 
idtantia}  learning,  in  quartos  of  no  small  weight,  be  as- 
sured, there  has  been  no  jesting  among  them.  I  do 
assure  yOu  all  this  reading  is  very  true  and  profound; 
but,  unluckily  for  my  reputation,  it  is  not  a  treatise  on 
the  Titans,  the  Druids,  or  the  gods  of  Samothrace ;  else 
I  might  have  assumed  ^*  superbiam  quessitam  meritis." 
It  matters  much,  in  these  cases,  ^^  quid  a  quo  dictum 
est'* — and  how,  also. 

But  ^e  must  not  forget  our  own  island  in  this  deep 
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search  after  that  of  Ulysses.  Without  doubt.  North  Rona 
must  also  have  been  the  island  where  Plutarch  tells  us' 
that  Briareus  kept  Saturn  bound  in  chains,  under  per- 
petual sleep.  For  this  is  the  very^  Deucaledonian  sea 
itself;  and  if  he  was  chained  in  North  Rona,  the  wisest 
thing  he  could  do,  was  to  sleep.  Besides,  this  is  amply 
confirmed,  I  mean  the  chaining  of  Saturn,  by  the  Abb^ 
Pezron,  in  his  luminous  history  of  the  Titans.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  here  also,  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
Saturnia  regna,  and  about  the  geography,  and  the  age, 
and  the  people,  and  the  events,  and  a  few  other  trifles. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  withdraw  the  veil  which  conceals 
truth-*or  fable;  'tis  all  one.  But  then  again  it  is  all 
solved  by  the  history  of  the  Cabiri,  or  it  will  be  in  the 
next  volume,  or  else  by  Mr.  Davies,  in  what  he  chooses 
to  call  his  Celtic  Researches,  or  by  the  Hermes  Scy thicus, 
or  by  Bryant,  or  by  somebody  else  ;  and  if  it  is  not  all 
solved,  so  much  the  better,  because  we  shall  still  have 
the  pleasure  of  writing  books  so  vastly  learned  and  inge- 
nious that. we  do  not  understand  them  ourselves;  trust- 
ing, it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  readers  may  have  more 
wit.    But  to  return  to  Plutarch. 

This  great  man  indeed  tells  us  that  all  the  desert  isles 
of  this  sea  were  the  habitations  of  Genii,  and  of  the  Spirits 
of  heroes ;  of  Fingal,  Ossian,  Carril,  and  Rhyno,  it  is  pro- 
bable ;  and  thus  the  truth  and  antiquity  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian  are  confirmed.  Henc6,  St.  Kilda  also  may  have 
had  its  share ;  so  that  I  almost  begin  to  fear  that  my  own 
theory  may  lapse  in  the  contiF^st  of  learned  opinions. 
For  he  assures  us  further,  that  Demetrios  was  sent 
by  Claudius,  or  some  one  else,  to  these  islands,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  called  the  islands  of  the  Heroes. 
There  must  therefore  have  been  more  than  one.  Whether 
the  Heroes  and  the  Genii  lived  on  the  same  islands,  is 
left  obscure.    But  Sertorius  intended  to  go  to  one  or  other 
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of  ihem  when  lie  was  driven  out  of  Spain :  wbicb  elearljr 
tdemonstrates  tbeir  existence.  It  was  in  the  islands  of 
the  sacred  people — Genii  or  Heroes?  that,  on  certain 
becasionSy  whirlwinds  and  tempests  arose;  whereas  at 
alt  other  times  there  was  perpetual  summer,  as  in  the 
liyperborean  islands  under  the  North  Pole.  Perhaps 
these  were  both  the  same.  But  however  that  may  be, 
the  people  informed  Ulysses,  or  Abaris,  or  Pytheas,  or 
Sertorius,  or  somebody  else,  that,  on  these  occasions,  one 
of  their  Gods  had  died ;  the  commotion  of  the  elements 
marking  the  period  when  he  ceased  to  be.  So  that  the 
gods  of  the  Western,  Deucaledonian,  Fortunate,  or  Ely- 
sian  islands  were  not  immortal.  The  cause  of  these  tem- 
pests is  equally  clear;  for,  says  the  philosophical  and 
elegant  Plutarch  (excuse  the  Greek),  "  While  these  Gods 
are  alive,  they  do  good  to  mortals,  as  candles  or  lamps  do ; 
but  when  they  go  out,  they  expire  with  a  stink,  and  the 
air  becomes  stormy  and  pestilential."  Which  is  a  very 
luminous  explanation  of  the  matter.  As  to  Procopius, 
his  geography  and  hydrography  are  somewhat  puzzling, 
it  must  be  owned,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  suit 'North 
Rona.  He  is  somewhat  at  odds  with  Plutarch,  also, 
which  is  unlucky ;  for  Cornwall  and  Wales  must,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  been  the  lands  of  the  spirits  ;  not  the 
JEbudse.  Doubtless,  it  was  a  ghostly  Proavus  of  O'Hal- 
lofan^s  who  told  him  that  the  Irish  used,  in  those  days, 
to  be  employed  in  ferrying  over  nightly  boat-loads  of 
souls  to  these  Welsh  fields  of  Elysium;  heavy  spirits, 
since  they  weighed  down  the  boat  to  the  water^s  edge, 
though  invisible.  The  Irish  Fileas  have  not  been  so 
successful  in  their  audiences  of  late ;  or  we  might  have 
hoped  for  better  answers  to  the  wicked  doubts  which 
such  heretics  as  Ledwich  have  thrown  on  the  history  of 
the  Milesians  and  the  Pheni.  With  respect  to  this  Irish 
ferry  and  this  Welsh  Elysium,  the  facts  are,  however, 
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incoatrayertibK  for  they  are  recorded  in  choice  Gre^ 
It  is  unfortunate  that  I  have  not  room,  to  pursue  this 
learning  any  further,  since  it  is  so  very  instr^ctire*  As 
to  Homer,  there  <;an  be  no  doubt  of  his  truth,  since  hk 
works  are, a  body  of  all  learning;  and  hence,  whether  it 
was  St  Kijida,  Mann,  or  North  Bona,  which  was  honaured 
with  the  presence  of  his  hero,  .indubitably  as  ever  Abari$ 
was  Apreece,  and  rod^  from  Lewis  to  Ghreece  on  a  goldes 
arrow,  did  Ulysses  pay  a  visit  to  the  Elysium  of  Osoian's 
Ghosts.  If  there  should  be  son^e  slight  difficulties  ius  !• 
the  exact  place,  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  reflec? 
tion  that  future  Tol^nds  and  Rowlands  will  hereafter  dis- 
pute, when  we  are  all  d  ust  and  gas,  on  the  exact  geogprapby 
of  Lilliput,  Lagado,and  Balnibarbi;  though  surely  bo  one 
will  be  so  hardy  as  to  doubt  that  Gulliver  has  told  the 
truth  as  faithfully  as  Horner^  Plutarch,  Procopius,  and 
the  rest*. 

I  trust  that  you  Are  now  satisfied  that  I  have  left  no 
|9tone,no  leaf  2  should  say,  unturned,  to  illustrate  th# 
ancient  and  genuine  history  of  the  Mhuded,  Hebudes^  df 
Hebrides.  I  owed  them  this  apology  for  the  supercilious 
inann^r  in  which  I  had  formerly  treated  their  history 
before  the  first  century ;  I  owed  it  to  my  ow6  reputatioii; 
and  if  this  sketch  is  not  of  the  most  luminoiis,  ydu  must 
recollect  that  I  have  not  room  to  make  my  light  shine  as 
it  deserves.  Ijt  would  be  hard  that  I  should  be  con<p 
^emned  for  not  doing  in  a  couple  of  page^,  what  my 
predecessors  have  taken  hundreds  for.  There  is  no  elbow 
^oom  ;  it  is,  as  if  we  should  try  to  dance  a  minuet  in  a 
sentry  box.  ; 

You  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  accuse  me  of  not  .quoting 
my  authorities  in  this  important  case,  <<  la  citacion  de  loa 
autores,  que  los  otros  libros  tieuen,  que  en  el  vuestro  os 
faltan ;  "  as  I  have  been  told.  You  know  how  easy  thd 
matter  is ;  <<  porque  no  habeis  de  hacer  otra  cosa  qua 
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buscar  un  libro  que  les  acode  todos ; "  if  you  could  find 
one.  You  kno^  also,  I  doubt  not,  the  great  man  i?hoha9 
told  us  so*  It  is  certainly  an  omission  to  be  apologized 
for  where  it  has  happened ;  since,  ^'  quando  no  serva  d^ 
otra  cosa,  por  lo  n|6hos  servira  aquel  largo  catalogo  dcf 
autpres  adar  de  improvise  autoridad  al  libro ;  "  particu-i 
larly  in  this  instance  of  the  islands  of  spirits  and  mistsw 
As  to  the  reasons  on  the  opposite  side,  you  must  be 
satisfied,  for  the  present,  with  those  which  he  has  giveil 
himself;  as  he  is  an  authority  which  you,  among  all  me^ 
ought  not  to  contest. 

After  all,  which  is  th^  most,  idle  pursuit ;  seeking  for 
^Hegories  in  the  puerile  fables  of  Greece,  or  hunting 
^fter  true  history  in  the  fictions  and  talos  of  infant  na^ 
tions. .  The  chase  has  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty^   The 
innumerable  offspring  of  CE^dipus  and  HermeSj^the  Cabiti 
and  the  Bryants  of  our  own  day,  are  only  the  followers 
and  imitators  of  the  Platonists  who  have  just  gone  before 
them ;  of  Vossius,  and  Le  Compte,  and  Kircher,  and 
iPochart,  and  Marsham,  and  many  more,  themselves  imi4 
tators  of  Philo  and  Eusebius,  long  ago,    Nor  is  it  only 
on  these  objecti?  thai  fruitless  and  idte  persons  have  ex4 
erted  their  fruitless  talents,  for  want  of  better  pursuits, 
and  with  fruitless  results.    The  mysteries  of  Aristotlei, 
of  Pythagpras,  Plato,  Zoroaster,  and  Orpheus,  the  de^ 
signed  obscurities  of  those  to  whom  mystery  was  a  pron 
fitable  trade,  amon^  wfapn^  ijt  was  the  alchemy  pf  the  day^  * 
have  equally  foiind  employment  fpr  ingenuity  that  mighjt 
havp  been  better  occupied^    and  every  man  has  digh 
covered  in  them,;  as  in  the  fables  and  mythologies  of 
l^barisn^  precisely  what  h^  wished  tp  find.    The  Re- 
TBlatiops  have  not  been  a  more  fertile  sourp^  for  end)<^ss 
i^pplication  among  dreamiftg  mys^tics.     We  may  find 
whatever  we  choose ;  in  etymology,  as  in  every  thing  eb^^ 
As  historianef  dispoy^r  history,  i^  theologians Jiavp  fpund 
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theology,  and  alchemists  tlieir  own  secrets,  in  the  Greek 
my  tbology,  and  even  in  the  very  Rev^ations.  Eustathius, 
and  Suidas  after  him,  have  determined,  that  the  Golden 
Fleece  of  Jason  was  a  parchment,  book,  disclosjng  the 
art  of  making  gold.  The  hieroglyphics  have  contained 
every  possible  thing  in  rotation,  till  Dr.  Young  has  at 
le.ngth  shown  that  they  probably  contain  nothing.  It  is 
the  previous  disease  of  the  mind  that  makes  its  own  food 
in  this  case,  and  that  discovers,  even  among  the  <<  arcana 
arcanorum  omnium  arcanissima,"  precisely  what  it  wishes; 
But,  enough  of  this. 

Grieved  that  I  cannot  further  elucidate  the  ancient  his« 
tory  of  North  Rona,  I  must  proceed  to  vulgar  matters.*  In 
the  night,  the  tide  had  set  us  far  to  the  northward,  and  as 
the  sun  rose,  land  was  discovered  from  the  cross-trees. 
By  mid-day  we  were  abreast  of  Rona ;  and  making  an  ob- 
servation for  its  latitude,  I  found  that  it  was*  about  thirteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  assigned  place ;  an  amusing" 
illustration  of  the  geographical  pursuits  of  a  nation  which 
had  explored  half  the  seas  of  the  globe,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  hunting  after  northwest  passages  and  Polar 
basins.  We  found  considerable  difficulty  in  landing; 
the  only  landing  place  being  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  there  being  a  considerabre 
swell,  with  a  smart  breeze.  But  having  been  well 
trained  to  this  service  in  our  geological  pursuits,  we  at 
length  succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  ourselves  and  our  boat 
also.  If  you  doubt  whether  it  requires  some  training,  to 
find  yourself  on  the  top  of  a  swell  at  the  summit  of  a 
cliff,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  again  at  its  foot,  then  to 
watch  for  some  projecting  rock  on  which  you  may  jump 
out,  taking  care  to  calculate  the  exact  place  and  distance 
of  your  own  moving  self  and  the  point  in  question,  you 
may  try. 

The  first  objects  we  saw  as  we  reached  the  surface  of 
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of  the  cliffy  were  a  man  and  a  boy,  who,  witb  a  dog',  were 
busily  employed  ia  collecting  and  driving  away  a  small 
£ock  of  sheep.  No  bouses  were  visible ;  but,  a  little 
further  ofi^,  we  perceived  two  women,  each  loaded  with 
a  large  bundle,  who  seemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ground,  and  were  running  with  all  speed  .towards  the 
northern  side  of  the  island.  It  was  plain  that  they  had 
laken  us  for  pirates  or  Americans;  as  it  was  probable 
they  knew  little  of  the  state  of  foreign  affairs :  but  a 
friendly  hail  in  Gaelic  from  one  of  our  Argyll  men,  soon 
made  the  shepherd,  and  his  boy  bring  to.  Credentials 
having  been  regularly  exchanged  on  both  sides,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  natural  history  while  it  was  fair ; 
as  the  political  investigations  might  be  carried  on  in  the 
weather  of  which  there  was  an  impending  prospect. 

This  little  island  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  where  widest; 
though  that  extreme  breadth  arises  from  a  point  which 
projects  to  the  northward  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  pro- 
longed oval  shape.  The  southern  cliff's  hinge  from 
thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  running  out  into  flat  ledges 
ieit  the  western  extremity  ;  but,  on  the  north  side,  they 
reach  to  five  hundred,  and  presented  a  formidable  aspect 
as  we  saw  them,  whitened  by  the  breach  of  the  long 
swell  that  rolled  in  from  the  northward.  Here,  among 
other  openings,  there  is  one  immense  cave,  with  a  wide 
aperture,  and  probably  of  considerable  depth,  as  it  ap- 
peared black  as  night.  The  sea  broke  within  it  with  the 
noise  of  thunder ;  every  wave  rebounding  in  a  sheet  of 
green  foam,  till,  meeting  a  fresh  sea,4  it  recoiled  again, 
cNtshing  the  white  spray  high  against  the  darkening  sky, 
which  was  covered  with  the  bright  wings  of  a  thousand 
Sisa  fowl  whom  our  presence  had  driven  from  their  nests. 

The  breach  of  the  sea  on  the  western  angle,  of  this 
island,  must  be  tremendous  in  winter.     Over  a  large 
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space,  Ihe  wjbole  ground^  at  an  elerailiott  of  two  hundred 
feet,  was  washed  dway  to  the  bare  founda^on;  lioffi 
masses  of  rbc^  being  frequently  thrown  up,  and  caMeil 
high ialong  the  level  land,  as  if  they  bad  beenHaere  peli^ 
bles  4}u  a  sea  beach.  The  shepherd  informed  us  that  his 
sheep  fold,  which  seemed  secure  enough  to  our'eyes,  ww 
bften  washed  clean  away ;  the  whde  cokreyiDg  an  idea 
of  the  height  and  force  of  the  waves,  of  which  it  would 
have'  been  otherwise  itnpossible  to  have  fornled  any  ooil^ 
ception.  Kona  can  be  no  peaceful  solitude  when  the  half 
of  it  is  thus  under  water ;  and  the  solid  breach  of  the  set 
then  made  against  its  bows,  (in  sea  phraseology),  mint 
cover  the  wIm^^,  in  gales  of  wind,  with  a  continual  sbowef 
of  spray.  From  this  lower  western  angle,  th^  land  rises 
with  a  gentle  and  even  swell  towards  the  north  and  east; 
but  having  no  inequality  of  g^round  to  afford  the  least 
shelter,  it  is  necessarily  swept  by  every  blast*  The  sur- 
face is,  nevertheless,  gfreen,  and  every  where  covered 
with  a  beautiful  compact  turf;  except  where  it  is  brokeii 
up  for  cultivation,  for  the  space  of  a  few  aores  in  the  mid- 
dle and  elevated  part.  " 

The  highest  point  is  near  the  north-eastern  end;  and 
hence,  in  clear  weatfier,  the  lofty  hills  of  Sutherland  are 
visible  in  the  horizon.  But  that  does  not  often  happen 
in  this  territory  of  the  waves  and  winds;  nor  Oould  the 
lawer  land  of  Lewis  be  seen.  It  can  afford  little  'Conik>« 
lation  to  the  Captain  of  Rona  that  his  ccmsort  Barra  safls 
in  the  same  fleet;  as,  at  the  distance  often  miles,  ittake$ 
little  from  the  solitude  of  his  own  domain.  Surely 
if  auglrt  on  earth,  or  rather  'on  sea,  can  convey  Iho 
complete  feeling  of  solitude  and  desertion,  it  is  Roitaw 
Ten  minutes  were  well  spent  in  sitting  alone  on  tbe 
highest  point  of  this  spot  in  the  ocean,  where  nothifig  was 
to  be  seen  around  but  sea  and  sky,  and  in  indulging 
day  dreams  of  abandonment  and  despair,  such  as  tboso 
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df  Aiiadoe  or  AlexAu^er  Slel^irk,  Bot  H^olo^  is  a  P^a- 
dise,  compaced  to  Bona.  H^re*  as  I  lay  Ksteaiog  to  tb^ 
Foariiig  of  ifae  wimd  and  sea,  and  the  cries  of  the  gulls 
as  itbejr  flew  pasty  it  i»(}ained  no  great  effort  of  koa* 
g:inatiim  to  figure  to  myself  ibe  sbipwreeked  seaman 
despairing  4>f  f^lief,  and  envying  those  whose  fears  and 
hopes  alike  y^etm  ended.  Awaking  from  his  sleeps  h<l 
inagines  be  bears  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  his  natire 
0MMge;  but  he  finds  that  it  is  the  scream  of  the  sea 
£»wl,  end  looks  from  his  hopeless  rock  on  Ib^  wild  seia 
and  the  wflder  sky,  4]espairiiig  of  another  day* 
'  it  is  the  totd  seclusioo  of  {tona  fram  jeAI  the  conoems 
of  the  world,  whidi  confers  on  k  that  intense  character 
of  sditude  with  which  it  seemed  to  impi^as  us  all.  No 
fllMp  approaches  in  sight;  sddom  is  land  seen  from  it; 
In  the  most  solkary  lighthouse,  the  idea  of  secie^,  of 
Gommunicatioa,  is  maintained  by  the  daily  occupation  of 
feecttagand  trimming  that  gaidi^  star  which  leads  others 
to  think  of  the  hermit  whose  task  it  is  to  tend  the  friendly 
lamp;  In  a  ship,  though  alone,  there  is  a  prospect^  a  posaip 
bilily  of  return  to  sodety.  Hope  neVer  Jeav.es  the  vessel 
whde  yet  she  can  float ;  but  Rona  is  forgotten,  unknewA* 
for  ever  fixed,  immoveable,  in  the  dreary  and  waste  ocean* 
As  to  Kenneth  Mae  Cagie,  he  and  Aristotle  musit 
settle  whejdier  he  was  a  "  Dfeus"  or  a  "  Demon."  **  Upon 
tliis  ii^  whereas  he  bad  abode^  Nature,  €!od  knows,  jiad 
litlie  cost  bestowed  ;*^  but  he  had  little  time  and  less  iur 
dinatiooito  moralise  on  bisisland,  or  upon  solitude,  ils 
<^arms  or  its  pains;  and  having  moralized  myself  tnto  a 
resolaftion  to  write  a  romancie,till  I  recdlected  that  I  had 
been  ibrestalled  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  joined  the  palaver, 
'whi<^  was  now  assembled  at  his  afcode,  from  wtudi  I 
extracted  all  the  political  informatian  that  related  to  this 
^territory. 
«      We  learned  that  we  had  been  misinformed  respecting 
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Barra:  it  never  bad  been  inbabtted ;  nor  indeed  was  tbat 
possible,  as  we  stfiterwards  discovered.  At  some  fomwr 
fieriody  as  we  were  told,  Rona  bad  contained  fiv^  femi* 
Kes ;  until  an  unfortunate  acddent  produced  a  revolution 
in  tbe  island.  They  had  possessed  a  boat,  which  they, 
contrived  to  house  in  some  cranny  oathe  southern  point; 
but  in  attempting  to  land,  on  some  stormy  day,  all  tbe 
men  were  drowned.  Rona  thus  became  deserted;  aud^ 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  a  tadutman  in  Lewis,  to  wbicb 
estate  it  belongs,  was  put  under  the  present  system. 
Such  was  the  traditional  history  of  North  Bona,  accord- 
ing to  Kenneth  Mac  Cagie ;  who  united  in  his  own  peison, 
the  various  offices  of  feudal  sovereign,  vascfal,  serf,  and 
historiographer,  besides  maiiy  more.  I  ought  not  to 
have  doubted  Kenneth's  tradition;  because  tradition  is  a 
touchy  sort  of  personage;  generally  claiming  implicit 
faith  for  itself,  and  commonly  also  relying.on  the  strength 
of  Lord  Peter's  argument.  He  always  reminds  me  of  the 
gentleman  called  Oui-dire,  ^^  qui  avoit  la  gueule  fenduo 
jnses  aulx  aureilles,  dedans  la  gueule  sept  langu^es,  et 
chasque  langue  fendue  en  sept  parties;"  while  the  audi* 
•ence  ^^  devenoient  clercs  et  scavants  en  peu  d'heures,  et 
•parloient  de  choses  prodigieuses,  elegamment  et  par 
bonne  memoire."  I  have  a  right  however  to  doubt  in 
•this  case;  having  authority  against  authority;  Martim 
and  Sibbald  against  Mac  Cagie ;  and  as  the  history  of 
this  mint^test  of  tributary  kingdoms  deserves  at  least  as 
much  respect  as  that  of  St.  Marino,  the  most  microscopic 
of  republics,  I  must  give  it  you.  I  have  had  no  great 
opportunity  as  yet  of  showing  my  talents  as  a  historian. 

In  tbe  year  1670,  or  thereabouts,  North  Rona  wAS 
possessed  by  five  families,  each  having  its  dwelling- 
house,  bam,  storehouse,  and  cattle-house.  The  houses 
then  were  built  with  stones  and  thatched  with  straw; 
but  whether  built  under  ground  or  above  ground,  thia 
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r^cOTder  says  not.  As  tbey  divided  the  laod,  so  they 
allotted  the  sea ;  each  adhering  rigidly  to  its  dhrisrons  in 
this  Mare  Clausum.  In  those  days  also,  they  possessed 
the  gift  of  th^  second  sight,  and  sainted  strangers  by 
taming  round  them  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  bless** 
ingthem;  a  rite  palpably  derived  from  the  religion  of 
the  Magi,  and  confirming  the  probability  of  their  descent 
from  Saturn  and  Briareus.  Then  also  there  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Ronan,  (the  patron  saint  of  seals,)  which 
was  fenced  by  a  stone  wall,  and  swept  every  day.  The 
altar  was  a  plank  of  wood,  ten  feet  in  length,  having  a 
stone  placed  in  a  hole  at  each  end,  and  these  being  pos- 
sessed of  many  virtues ;  among  which,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous was  that  of  promoting  delivery.  In  this  chapel,  di- 
vine service,  consisting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and 
Ten  Commandments,  was  performed  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. So  far  Martin;  but  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  or  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  says  that 
they  performed  the  service  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
had  a  Romish  hereditary  priest.  Thus  great  historians 
differ ;  and  who  shall  reconcile  them.  That  I  may  ter- 
minate the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  history  at  once,  I 
must  add,  from  Dean  Monro,  that,  when  any  man  died, 
they  were  in  the  habit^  of  leaving  a  spade  and  shovel  in 
the  chapel,  and  that,  on  the  morrow,  they  found  the 
place  of  his  grave  marked  out. 

The  present  political  condition  of  North  Rona  is  as 
simple  as  a  monarchy  which  has  no  subjects  can  well  be  ; 
but  in  the  days  of  yore,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
more  refined.  The  five  families  always  contained  thirty 
individuals,  and  there  were  always  six  to  each  family. 
So  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie ;  and  he  was  a  lawyer  and 
a.government  lawyer ;  consequently,  to  be  believed.  The 
preservation  of  this  nice  balance  of  population  is  a  matter 
with  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  puzzled  themselves 
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woefuHy:  the  'North  Koneiises  fimnd  no  difficnhy^  jbiU 
though  Mai tlius  liad  Dot  in  those  days  becoitie  an  object 
of  attack  for  those  who  began  by  not  coniprehending  btnii 
subsided  in  not  belfering  hiniy  and  ended  in  'teaching 
him  what  he  had'been  labouring  so  hardly  and  so  long  to 
teach  them.  The  children  were  equally  dinded  among 
all  the  families;  and  when  the  number  exceeded  thirty, 
the  surplus  was  sent  off  to  Lewis,  to  Seaforth,  the  pro- 
prietor and  chief.  It  is  not  stated  exactly  how  an  event- 
ual deficiency  was  made  up  $  but  it  must  be  slippered 
that  the  deal  board  with  the  two  stones  was  an  agent  ifk 
this  part  of  the  business.  The  whole  s)rstem  is  well  de- 
iserving  of  commentaries^  wfaichy  in  these  happy  days, 
when  po^litical  economy  and  population  are  taught  to 
young  masters  and  misses  by  question  and  answer,  I 
heed  not  waste  on^  it.  I  may  only  add,  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  political  constitution  of  North  Rona,  that  as 
Sir  George  calls  it  a  commonwealth  in  one  place,  and 
then  mentions  that  there  was  a  Chief,  it  was  probably  a 
^ort  of  federal  republic,  like  America,  or  else  resembled 
the  Republic  of  Rome  under  Nero,  or  that  of  Franc* 
under  the  First  Consul ;  or,  what  is  still  more  likely, 
^ome  of  the  constitutions  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  or  the 
Abb6  Sieyes. 

I  am  grieved  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  Kenneth 
Mac  Cagie^s  tradition;  but  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
iEmpire,  or  Commonwealth,  of  Rona,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  following  causes,  6n  Martin's  credit.  The  pein  of 
Montesquieu  would  have  been  requiried  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject. 

In  the  year  1686,  the  rats  arrived  in  such  abundance 
that  they  ate  up  all  the  corn ;  and,  as  misfortunes  ne^er 
come  single,  some  seamen  landed  and  stole  the  bull. 
the  cows,  upon  this,  very  properly,  refused  to  give  milk; 
and,  as  if  the  fkH  of  Rona  had  been  inevitably  decreed. 
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d[|6  imual  supplies  frem  Lewis  were  ihte^ru^eil  for  a 
t#elVeitldDtb9  ibo  that  all  th(d  people  died.  If  trae^  tkei^^ 
is  somewhat  of  the  pathetie  in  this  tftle  of  Martina's,  whefb 
tie^«ays  that  the  Steward  of  St.  Kilda,  haTiog  been  driven 
liere  bjr  ^stress  of  weatbi^r,  fotiad,  atnobg^  other  matters, 
a  Wotiijatt  lying  d^ad  with  a  dead  <$bild  at  her  breast. 
Another  ot^lony,  hoWetet*^  it  is  igaid,  was  sent  afterwarda; 
80  thaty  possibly,  my  friend  Kentietb's  story  may  refer  to 
tiua  letter  empire,  and  his  credit  will  thus  remain  uti^ 
impeached^ 

This  tenant  is,  properly  speakings,  a  cottar,  as  be  cul- 
tivates the  farm  on  his  employee's  account*  There  seem^ 
to  have  been  six  or  seven  acres  cultivated  this  yeaf,  m 
Wrley,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  but  the  ^in  was  now  boosed. 
The  1^1  is  good,  and  the  produce  appeared  to  have  beeii 
abundant.  The  family  is  permitted  to  consume  as  mticli 
as  they  please ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  average  sur- 
plus, paid  to  the  tacksman,  amounted  to  eight  bolls  of 
barley.  In  addition  to  that,  he  was  bound  to  find  aii 
annOal  supply  of  eight  stone  of  feathers ;  the  produce  of 
the  gannets.  Besides  all  this,  the  island  maintained  fifty 
ismall  sheep.  The  wool  of  these  was,  of  course,  reserved 
for  the  taicksmad ;  but,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  Ken- 
tieth  was  as  unrestricted  in  the  use  of  mutton  as  in  that 
of  grain  and  potatoes.  Whether  within  his  charter  or  not, 
we  neither  asked  nor  eared ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  of 
selling  us  a  sheep,  lUNr  did  we  any  where  procure  better 
mutton;  not  often  any  so  gobd.  There  was  not  much 
dang^  to  the  tacksman,  of  his  transgressing  materially 
in  these  dealings ;  as,  excepting  one  or  two  visits  from 
Ae  boats  of  the  Fortun^e,  while  employed  in  cruising 
after  the  President  in  1812,  we  understood  that  heliad, 
for  seven  years,  seen  no  human  beings  but  ourselves  add 
ilie  people  of  his  employer.  Twice  in  the  year,  thai  pait 
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of  the  produce  which  is  reserved,  is  thus  taken  away; 
and  in  this  manner  is  maintained  all  the  communication 
which  North  Rona  has  with  the  external  world. 

The  return  for  all  these,  services,  in  addition  to  his  food 
and  that  of  his  family,  was  the  large  sum  of  two  pounds 
ft  year.  But  this  was  paid  in  clothes,  not  in  money;  and 
as  there  were  six  individuals  to  clothe,  it  is  easy  to  appre- 
hend that  they  did  not  abound  in  covering.  I  must  add 
to  this,  however,  the  use  of  a  cow,  which  was  brought 
from  Lewis  when  in  milk,  and  exchanged  when  unser- 
viceable. From  the  milk  of  his  sheep  he  contrived  to 
make  cheeses,  resembling  those  for  which  St.  Kjlda  is 
so  celebrated.  Those  who  have  eaten  of  them  will  be 
warrants  for  their  goodness.  We  might  have  expected 
that  the  use  of  money  would  almost  have  been  forgotten 
here,  where  there  was  nothing  which  it  could  purchase. 
But  after  all,  it  speaks  a  language  which  all  understand ; 
nor  did  we  find  but  that  Kenneth  Mac  Cagie  was  fully 
as  well  aware  of  the  value  of  his  commodities  as  if  he 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Stornoway  itself.  He  seemed 
thoroughly  to  understand  '<  Del  no,  per  li  denar,  vi  si  fa 
ita."  His  extra  civilities  we  repaid  with  all  the  tobacco 
in  our  possession :  a  present  far  more  gratifying,  we 
doubted  not,  than  a  few  additional  shillings,  which  he 
could  have  converted  to  no  immediate  use. 

Whatever  might  be  judged  of  this  cottar's  bargain, 
that  of  his  superior  was  undoubtedly  a  good  one;  as  the 
rent  which  he  paid  for  the  island  was  but  two  pounds  a 
year :  his  other  farms  were  not  so  profitable  by  a  great  deal. 
No  boat  was  allowed ;  properly  enough ;  since  it  could 
only  ofier  the  poor  man  a  temptation  to  drown  himself; 
but,  by  means  of  his  fishing  rod,  he  could  both  add  to 
his  food  and  vary  it,  chiefly  with  coal  fish,  which  were 
easily  caught  from  the  rocks.    We  discovered  that  he 
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was  bound  by  an  indenture  for  eight  years ;  a  superfluoui^ 
precaution  for  a  man  who  was  already  secured  by  a  bar- 
rier as  unsurmountable  as  the  nine  chains  of  Styx. 

There  is  no  peat  in  the  island,  but  its  place  was  well 
enough  supplied  by  turf;  and  the  piles  of  stacks  among 
which  our  palaver  was  held,  proved  that  the  most  neces- 
sary article  of  winter  stores  had  not  been  neglected. 
For  water,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  pools 
in  the  rocks,  which  were  filled  occasionally  by  the  rain ; 
a  precarious  supply  in  any  other  land  but  this  ;  where, 
probably,  the  "  rain  it  raineth  every  day,"  We  were 
amused  with  one  trait  of  improvidence,  quite  character^- 
istic  of  a  Highlander.  The  oil  of  the  coal  fish  served  for 
light,  and  a  "  kindling  turf"  preserved  the  fire  during 
the  night;  but  had  that  fire  been  extinguished,  ^^  but 
once  put  out  that  light,"  no  provision  was  at  hand  for 
rekindling  it,  nor  could  it  be  restored  till  the  Lewis  boat 
should  return :  probably  not  even  then ;  unless  his  an-' 
cient  god,  Bel,^had  descended  in  a  meteor  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  winter  in  this  northern  region,  without  fire  or 
light,  was  a  prospect  which  might  well  make  the  Vestafs' 
who  tended  them,  watch  the  smoking  embers  aqd  trim 
the  dying  lamp.  Mac  Cagie  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  flint  and  steel ;  he  had  lived  seven 
years  without  one.  His  family  consisted  of  two  boys, 
the  eldest  of  which  assisted  his  father  in  the  form,  an 
infant,  a  wife,  who  also  took  her  share  in  the  labour, 
and  an  aged  and  deaf  mother  who  watched  the  child  and 
the  interior  economy.  Thus  the  labour  of  three  indivi- 
duals, for  which  also  there  was  abundant  occupation,  was 
repaid  by  the  food  of  the  whole,  and  by  the  scanty  pro- 
portion of  clothes  by  which  they  were,  literally,  not  co- 
vered. The  younger  child  and  the  woman,  had,  for 
clothing,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  blanket,  the  ancient 
covering,  apparently,  of  their  race,  but  scarcely  suffi- 
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latent  for  the  most  indispensible  purposes;  the  male^ 
>irere  better  dressed.  However,  I  satisfied  myself  that 
it  was  as  good  a  Toga  as  Cato  wore^  and  was  content. 

There  is  much  virtue  in  a  word,  as  I  dare  say  I  have 
remarked  before.  The  Highlanders  choose  to  be  angry 
now,  because  we  tell  them»  (somebody  at  least  does  so,) 
tbat  their  heroic  ancestry  had  no  covering  but  a  dirty 
blanket.  But  if  Fingal  had  no  other  dress  for  his  days 
of  peace,  he  was  fully  as  heroically  clothed  as  the  Gens 
Togata  itseU*  If  that  blanket  descended  to  John  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  or  to  all  the  Johns  and  the  Donalds  of  the 
Clan  CoUa,  and  to  all  their  myrmidons,  even  down  to  the 
last  century^  call  it  a  Toga,  and  Cieerohimself  was  no 
better  dressed.  That  the  Blanket  of  Cato,  and  Ponipey^ 
and  Marc  Antony,  and  Goriolanus,  was  not  often  washed^ 
is Tery clear;  so  that^ there  also,  the  Highlanders  may 
boast  of  their  heroism.  If  it  had,  4t  would  not  have  kept 
out  the  Malaria,  as  Signer  Brocchi  has  proved ;  beside«| 
which,  9ince  it  was  really  white,  or  whitened  by  the  fii)^ 
lanes,  when  the  Candidati  thought  it  proper  to  appear 
in  their  best,  it  is  pretty  clear  tha^  a  clean  blanket  was  a 
mark  of  distinction.  Since  the  Highlanders  are  anxious 
to  derive  their  dress  from  the  Romansr,  and  as  I  woulc^ 
not  allow  them  the  kilt  formerly,  I  hope  they  will  accept 
of  the  Toga  as  a  substitute  and  an  apology. 

But  as  Kenneth  and  all  his  family  were  aniply  sup- 
plied with  food,  they  were  fat,  an4  must  therefore  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  rich  people ;  as  being  far  wealthier  in  fact^ 
than  the  great  proportion  of  small  Highland  tenants ;  i^*; 
finitely  more  so  than  those  of  Barra  and  Benbecula.  The 
wife  and  mother  looked  as  wretched  and  melancholy  as 
Qighland  wives  and  mothers  generally  do;  but  Mac  Cagi^ 
himself  seemed  a  good  humoured  carele$s  fellqw,  little 
ccmcerned  about  to-morrow,  and  fully  occupied  in  huntings 
his  sheep  about  the  island.    There  are  not  ipaiiy  places^ 
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^beresuch  an  island  would  not  hare  been  left  to  ill 
proper  tenants,  the  gulls  and  gannets ;  and  none  bitt  aa 
insular  Highlander  who  could  hare  been  found  t0  tinder-* 
take  such  an  occupation* 

During  the  long  discussions  whence  all  this  &ho^^ 
ledge  was  procured,  I  had  not  observed  that  our  ccfnfer^. 
«nce  was  held  on  the  top  of  the  house ;  roof;it  could  nol 
be  called.  The  whole  spot  seemed  to  consist  (^  a^  ^coqh 
mulation  of  turf  stacks ;  and^  on  the  lowest  of  Cbese^  wet 
thought  ourselves  stationed.  It  was  the  houge  iteelfa 
Not  even  the  solid  mounds  of  stone  that  form  the  W^h 
of  a  Highland  hut,  could  resist  the  winds  of  this  bois-* 
terous  region;  for  where  the  sea/ spared  the  shi^ep  tolds^ 
the  gales  blew  them  down.  This  habitation  had»  Ih^re^ 
fore,  been  excavated  in  the  earth,  as  if  |t  had  been.  th4 
work  of  Greenlanders ;  nor  could  its  existence  have  beea 
suspected  by  a  casu^  visitor,  among  the  dunghills  and 
turf  stacks  by  whick  it  was  surrounded.  The  very  em 
trance  seemed  to  have  been  contrived  for  a  concealdiieni 
or  defence  that  surely  could  not  be  necessary ;  m  M 
pernios  were  likely  to  be  tempted  to  assault  Noftb  Bona  t 
but  it  was  probably  calculated  to  prevent  th^  access  ^f 
the  winds,  since  it  is  also  an  Icelandic  fashion*  .  What 
there  was  of  wall,  rose  for  afoot  or  two  above  the  sur^ 
rounding  irregular  surface,  and  the  stacks  of  turf  helped 
to  ward  off  the  violence  of  the  gales.  The  flat  roof  waa 
a  solid  niasfsi  of  turf  and  straiir ;;  the  latter  hardly  to  be 
called  thatch;  and  the  smoke,  as  usual,,  issued  ^out  of  an 
aperture  near  the  ^ide  of  the  Trogloclyte  habitation.  Wd 
eould  not  perceive  the  ejitrance  till  it  w^.  pointed  out* 
This,  was  an  irregular  hole,  about  four  feet  high,  sur? 
rounded  by  turf;  and,  on  entering  it,  with  some  preeaUf 
tion,  we  fe.und  a  long  tortuous  pasnage,  soiaewhat  re-- 
sembling  the  gtdlery  of  a  mine,  but  without  a  d#Or, 
which  conducted  us  into  the  penetralia  of  this.caver»v 
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As  this  resembled  the  bouses  of  the  Esquimaux,  it  in 
not  unlikely  also  to  be  the  subterranean  house  of  Tacitus^ 
quoted  in  speaking  of  North  Uist. 

The  interior  resembled  the  prints  which  we  have  seen 
of  a  Kamschatkan  hut.  Over  the  embers  of  a  turf  fire^ 
sat  the  ancient  grandmother  nursing  the  infant,  whicht 
was  nearly  naked.  From  the  rafters  hung  festoons  of 
dried  fish;  but  scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  was  to  be 
seen,  and  there  was  no  light  but  that  which  came  througb 
the  smoke-hole.  There  was  a  sort  of  platform,  or  dais,  on 
which  die  fire  was  raised,  where  the  old  woman  and  her 
charge  sat;  and  one  or  two  niches,  excavated  laterally 
in  the  ground,.and  laid  with  ashes,  seemed  to  be  the  only 
bed  places.  Why  these  were  not  furnished  with  straw, 
I  know  not ;  and,  of  blankets,  the  provision  was  as  scanty 
as  that  of  the  clothes.  Possibly,  ashes  may  make  a  better 
and  softer  bed  than  straw ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
Kenneth  Mac  Cagie  and  his  family  could  not  be  fashed 
to  make  themselves  more  ciomfottable.  Whatever  the 
fact  be,  this  was  precisely  the  bed  which  Jocelin  tells  us 
that  St.  Kentegern  used ;  a  stone  tomb  laid  with  ashes. 
Whether  Kenneth  of  Rona  had  copied  St.  Kentegern,  or 
had  inherited  the  bed  of  a  former  saint,  or  of  St.  Ronan 
himself,  I  leave  to  you  to  discover.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  on  complicated  investigations  through  the  means 
of  interpreters,  is  sufficient  at  all  times  to  excuse  greater 
omissions  than  you  will  fiijd  in  the  history  of  this  State. 

That  cause  operated  especially  in  preventing  us  from 
forming  very  clear  notions  about  their  moral  situation ; 
their  own  feelings,  and  wishes,  and  wants.  This  was  a 
variety  in  human  life  worth  studying ;  but  our  studies 
evaporated  in  little  more  than  empty  speculation ;  as 
those  of  others  have  done  before  on  more  momentous 
points.  £very  thing  appeared  wretched  enough ;  a  cli- 
mate where  winter  never  dies;  a  smoky  subterranean 
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parern ;  rain  aad  storm ;  a  deaf  octageiiariaii  grand- 
mother; the  wife  and  children  half  naked ;  and,  to  add 
to  all  this,  solitude,  and  a  prison  from  which  there  wa« 
no  escape*  Yet  they  were  well  fed„  seemed  contented, 
and  little  concerned  what  the  rest  of  the  world  was  doing. 
To  tend  the  sheep  and  house  the  winter  firing;  to  digtbQ 
ground  and  reap  the  harvest  in  their  seasons ;  to  hunt 
wild  fowl  and  catch  fish ;  to  fetch  water  from  the  pools^ 
keep  up  the  fire,  and  rock  the  child  on  their  ^nees  ta 
sleep,  seemed  occupation  enough,  and  the  society  of  the 
family  itself,  society  enough.  The  women  and  childreut 
indeed,  had  probably  nev^r  extended  their  notions  of  |k 
world  much  beyond  the  precincts  of  North  Rona,  and  the 
chief  seemed  to  have  few  cares  or  wishes  that  did  n^ 
center  in  it.  If  man  is  a  gregarious  animal,  it  is  only  by 
cultivation  that  he  learns  to  delight  in  extended  society. 
Kenneth  had  few  ideas  to  communicate ;  and  his  family, 
apparently,  had  none  at  all.  And  after  all,  as  Montaigne 
9ays,  *^  Sur  le  plus  beau  tr6ne  ijlu  monde  on  n'est  jamais 
assis  que  sur  son  cul." 

We  were  desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  meant  ta 
renew  his  engagement,  as  seven  years  of  it  were  now ; 
expired.  But  on  this  faeadhe  did  not  seem  to  have  made 
up  his  mind.  All  that  we  could  discover,  was  a  desire  to  go 
to  Lewis  to  christen  his  infant.  In  another  y^ar,  his  wish 
will  have  been  gratified.  I  shall  never  know  the  eveot ; 
for  assuredly,  in  leaving  North  Bona,  I  have  left  it  for 
ever ;  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  some  f^ure  visitor 
does  not  find  Kenneth,  twenty  years  hence,  weuing  out 
his  old  age  in  the  subterranean  retreat  pf  bis  better  days. 
^  '<  But  the  w^ary  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  sea  began 
to  rout.'V  It  was  time  to  thipk  of  leaving  a  place,  whar^ 
a  few  bours^  (^  neglect  might  haye  detained  us  the  whole 
ifinter^  The  charms  of  pensive  contemplation  would  have 
been  dearly  purchased  by  a  few  months  residence  in 
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Nortk  Rotra,  even  in  tbe  bosom  of  niother  eartb  and  the 
society  of  the  Mac  Cagies.  It  was  not  too  Soon ;  koA  it 
had  become  a  more  difficult  task  than  before,  to  bring  our 
boat  up  to  the  ehfk*  We  began  to  think  that  we  most 
leave  our  sheep  behind;  for  how  it  waste  be  carried 
down  the  fsLce  of  the  rocks,  none  of  ns  could  discover* 
But  Kenneth  had  been  used  to  this  department  of  his 
trade;  and  tying  the  hind  Id'gs  of  the  animal  together,  he 
contrived  to  descend  with  it  suspended  round  his  nedc ; 
with  the  pleasing  alternative  of  being  strangled  or' 
drowned,  had  his  foot  slipped*  I  made  a  narrow  escape, 
myself,  of  visiting  the  bottom  of ''the  monstrous  world,^  hy 
the  sheering  off  of  the  boat  as  I  was  jumping  in.  I  might 
now  have  been  sleeping  as  sound  as  Saturn  himself. 

We  stood  away  for  Barra,  which  lies  about  ten  mfles' 
to  the  wei^tward.  It  is  a  double  rock,  rising  to  the  height 
of  perhaps  300  feet  above  the  water,  and  is  nothabitiBk 
ble :  so  much  for  common  fame*  There  are  two  cairns  jcm* 
it,  erected  by  the  men  who  are  sent  in  the  season  io  col- 
lect the  feathers,  as  it  is  one  of  the  g^eat  resorts  of  the 
gannet.  To  the  northward,  it  is  grassy  and  sloping,  but 
the  southern  iface  is  precipitous*  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sulislcer,  the  sail  rock*  The  sea  ran  so  high  on' 
it  that  we  found  it  impossible,  even  to  attempt  lisinding, 
and  therisfore  bore  Up  for  Lewis;  proud  of  the  success  of 
an  expedition  of  which  we  had  so  long  dcfspaired*  As  to 
the  Nortli  Soiia  cheeses,  they  were  worth  a  voyage  to- 
North  Bona.  Btof  1  hope  somebody  will  explain  how  it 
happlened  that,  having  been  taken  in  the  stateof  curd  out' 
of  the  salt  water,  and  placed  straightway  iki  new  casks 
just  out  of  ffte  cooper's  hands.  With  all  the  seams  well 
pitched,  they  were  half  devoured  by  mites  when  they  di*-* 
rived  at  their  destination*  The  spontaneous'generation-* 
men  will  find  no  difficulty ;  and  assuredly  ibiA  is  as  much 
like  it  as  any  case  that  could  well  be  imagined* 
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THE    SHIANT    ISLE9.        FOOD    OF   THE    HIGHLANDS, 


In  the  first  voyage  which  I  made  on  this  north-west 
coast,  I  had  laboured  hard  for  a  whole  day  to  reach 
these  islands :  but  the  wind  was  foul,  night  came  on,  and 
my  head  was  so  full  of  the  Shiant  fairies  that  I  could  ndt 
sleep.  When  I  dozed,  it  was  to  dream  of  yellow  sands ; 
and  as  the  sea  gull  flew  screaming  past,  I  thought  I 
heard  "  the  voice  of  Chanticleer,"  At  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  was  roused  by  the  cry,  "  put  down  the  helm,  haul 
the  foresheet  to  windward,  let  fly  the  jib  sheet,  lower 
away  the  boat."  It  blew  fresh  and  was  scarcely  light : 
the  water  and  the  sky  were  all  one  cloudy,  grey,  cold, 
and  dreary  chaos ;  the  morning  wind  whistled  bleak  in 
the  rigging,  and  the  white  seas  were  foaming  past.  The 
expedition  did  not  look  tempting ;  but  I  had  given  the 
orders  to  look  out,  and  I  now  saw  the  dark  mass  of  the 
Shiant  rocks  gleaming  through  the  dim  haze,  and  marked 
below  by  a  long  line  of  breakers.  We  landed  with  difli- 
culty,  and  had  just  time  to  open  our  eyes,  when  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  prudence  to  haul  ofl*  again.  So  at  least 
the  seamen  thought ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  some 
expectation  of  water  spirits  or  goblins,  wandering  under 
the  high  clifis  that  rose  dark  above  us  in  the  twilight 
grey  of  the  morning,  had  not  as  much  influence  ovei^ 
their  resolutions  as  the  black  clouds  which  were  now 
gathering  fast  to  windward,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea'that 
was  foaming  all  along  this  wild  shore.  But  four  years 
had  past  away.  The  waves  that  were  then  breaking 
white  against  its  cliffs,  were  rippling  on  the  pebbled 
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beach,  as  if  it  was  impossible  they  ever  could  be  angry 
again  ;  the  wind  was  hushed,  the  sky  was  blue,  and  the 
long  grass  hung  motionless  from  the  rocks  above*  We 
landed  once  more  on  the  same  spot,  but  all  was  solitude 
and  silence:  the  green  transparent  wave  curled  gently 
on  the  shore,  and  the  angry  spirits  of  the  deep  had  re* 
tired  to  their  green  caves  below.  Thus,  at  least,  I  con- 
jectured ;  for  there  was  a  whispering  and  mysterionn 
air  among  the  men,  as  if  they  feared  again  to  waken  the 
dusky  forms  that  rouse  the  boiling  waves  with  their  dark 
wings. 

But  they  and  I  had  been  alike  mistaken  in  our  ex- 
pectations: they  of  fairies,  and  I  of  fairy  land.  The 
term  Shiant  is  of  wide  application ;  and  though  bestowed 
on  a  lake  which  is  the  haunt  of  the  gentler  spirits  of  the 
air  and  water,  in  Sky,  it  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on 
these  islands  merely  from  their  having  once  possessed 
a  religious  monastic  establishment.  There  are  three 
islands,  besides  some  detached  rocks,  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle ;  two  of  them,  Eilan  na  Kily  and 
Gariveilan,  being  connected  by  a  neck  of  pebbles  that  id 
seldom  covered,  unless  in  a  high  tide  and  a  stormy  sea* 
Eilan  Wirrey  lies  detached,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile.  The  two  former  appear  to  be,  each,  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  the  latter  about  one ;  and  the  whole  form 
a  single  sheep  farm,  tended  by  a  solitary  faniily  that  re- 
sides on  Eilan  na  Kily.  They  are  verdant,  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  long  rich  grass ;  offering  a  delicious 
solitude,  if  suns  would  always  shine  and  seas  were  always 
calm.  If  the  Highland  sea-fairies  had  been  desirous  of  a 
maritime  kingdom  for  themselves,  I  know  not  where  they 
could  have  chosen  a  better. 

Gariveilan,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
group,  is  530  feet  high,  by  barometric  measurement. 
To  the  eastward  it  runs  out  into  a  long  narrow  ridg^^ 
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which  id  bounded  ou  each  side  by  perpendicular  but 
rude  cliffs,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  main  part 
of  the  island  is  a  round  hill,  very  difficult  of  access,  ter- 
minating on  all  sides  in  columnar  rocks  of  various  alti- 
tude, and  intermixed,  on  the  east,  with  grassy  slopes 
and  fragments  of  fallen  columns.  To  the  north,  it  pre- 
sents a  long  extended  line  of  columnar  cliffs;  reaching 
in  a  gentle  curve  to  1000  yards,  or  more,  and  impending, 
wMi  its  perpendicular  face  and  broad  mass  of  shadow, 
Olrer  the  dark  deep  sea  that  washes  its  base.  The  height 
of  this  range  varies  from  300  to  400  feet  •  and  it  thus 
forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  colonnades  to  be  found 
among  the  Western  Islands.  But  these  islands  are  no 
where  more  striking  than  when  viewed  at  a  sufilcient  dis- 
tance from  the  northward  ;  the  whole  of  this  lofty  range 
of  pillars  being  distinctly  seen  rising  like  a  long  wall  out 
of  the  sea ;  varied  by  the  ruder  forms  of  the  others  which 
tower  above  or  project  beyond  them,  and  contrasted  by 
the  wild  rocks  which  skirt  the  whole  group.  If  this  scene 
has  not  the  variety  of  Staffa,  it  exceeds  it,  at  least  in 
9implicity  and  grandeur  of  effect,  as  much  as  it  does  in 
magnitude ;  but,  lying  beyond  the  boundary  of  ordinary 
travels,  it  is  still  unknown.  Yet  these  columns,  though 
scarcely  less  regular  than  those  of  Staffa,  do  not  produce 
the  same  architectural  effect,  in  consequence  of  their 
great  height.  Being  six  times  as  long,  and  not  of  much 
larger  dimensions,  they  do  not  resemble  artificial  pillars 
in  their  proportions;  while  the  distance  required  for 
viewing  the  whole  cliff  to  advantage,  also  renders  them 
necessarily  indistinct. .  I  might  add  to  this,  that  they 
want  the  contrast  which  is  produced  at  Staffa  by  the  rude 
mass  of  superincumbent  rock ;  and  that,  from  their  great 
length,  they  are  rarely  continuous  throughout,  so  that 
their  approach,  to  the    artificial    character   is   further 
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dioHnisbed  by  fractures  ami  iBterraptiopM*  Bui  tbea^  are 
not  defects :  tbey  are  rather  sources  of  variety^    : 

The  projecting  point  already  mentiouied,  aids  tfie  ge« 
neral  effect,  and  is  productive  of  much  variety  by  com- 
bining with  the  surrounding  scenery,  wad  as  servtug,  by  its 
rudeness,  to  contrast  with  die  r^ularity  of  the  coluniMr 
cliffs*  It  is  perforated  by  an  arch  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, which  affords  a  very  striking  object*  This 
opening  seems  to  be  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  broad^  wd  bs 
mtich  in  height;  the  length  appearing  to  exceed  an  Imib- 
dred  feet*  At  one  end,  the  entrance  is  su\>p<Hted  by  two 
detached  columns  of  rock ;  producing  a  piece  oi  rude 
natural  architecture,  no  less  elegant  in  disposition  than 
remarkable  in  its  effect,  whether  viewed  from  without  or 
within*  We  hesitated  at  the  entrance;  but  the  tide  was 
rushing  through  with  such  violence,  that  before  we  could 
resolve  whether  we  should  attempt  to  pass  it  or  not,  the 
current  seized  on  the  boat  and  carried  us  before  it  like 
an  arrow.  The  velocity  with  which  we  entered  this  dark 
and  narrow  passage,  the  shadowy  uncertainty  of  forms 
half  lost  in  its  obscurity,  the  roar  of  the  sea  as  it  boijed 
and  broke  along  like  a  mountain  torrent,  and  the  momen- 
tary uneasiness  which  every  such  ha2ardous  attempt 
never  fails  to  produce,  rendered  the  whole  scene  poeti- 
cally terrific*  As  we  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  this 
cavern,  we  shot  far  away  beyond  the  cliffs,  whirled  in 
the  foaming  eddies  of  the  contending  streams* of  tide*  As 
I  turned  to  look  back  through  the  surge,  at  the  darjk 
opening  of  what  might  well  have  been  supposed  the 
northern  Nastranda,  never  probably  before  passed,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  great  poet  who  '^  si  volse  itidie» 
tro  a  rimirar  lo  passo  che  non  lascia  giammai  persona 
viva.*' 

Eilan   Wirrey  is,  by  itself,  scarcely  a  picturesque 
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lobjectf  the  colaoiQar  faces  being  here  dUmuuabed  id 
Jengtb  by  90IM  rode  rc^s  that  skiit  tkeir  het;  nor  is 
time  tny  tbiag  verf  strikmg  in  the  fe«w  of  its  cliffs. 
Xkk  the  western  side  of  Eilan  aa  Kily>  the  shore  is  low 
Olid  jrocfcy :  but  on  the  qsposiie  quarter  it  is  bounded  by 
«oli]«mar  ^eliffs.  These^  howerer  grand^  ave  eclipsed  by 
ilhe»ii|>erior  beauties  of  Gari^mlMi^  yet  jthey  afford  some 
tioeacenesj  enliveood  by  the  myriads  of  sea  fowrl,  wfaidi 
IB  ikem  islands,  aa  at  Ailsa,  almost  deitfeu  ithe  spectator 
with '  their  eeaseless  damour^  and  dark^i  the  :air  ^ith 
dieir  flight  It  vas  impossftle  here  not  to  think  d*Tirgil'6 
liirely  description  of  4he  flight  of  sea  b%ia3»;  fio  exactly 
do  they  resemUo  a  cfamd  of  li^ves  so^tered  by  an  au- 
tumtial  stoian* 

A  ruinous  square  enclosare,  the  remains  of  a  bouse, 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  this  island,  whence  its  name-^ 
the  Island  of  the  OIL  The  smaUness  of  this  building 
renders  it  probable  that  it  wias  really  the  cell  of  some 
ascetic  monk,  or  hermit;  perso&ages  which  are  kaowiii  to 
Jmito  existed  in  several  parts  of  the  Western  Islands. 
But  it  may  li are  been  the  chapel;  as  Mltrtia  says  that 
Aero  was  one  here  dedicated  to  4he  Virgin*  That  many 
of  these  ec^Uisiiments,  perhaps  all,  were  dependant  on 
lona,  is  more  than  probable;  and  some  of  th^n  still, 
periiaps^  {wore  it,  from  didr>  being  dedicated  to  St«  Co- 
lomba.  But  it  dees  not  appear  ihat  4be  principle  of  so- 
litary retirettentformed  any  pari  of  CoUimba's  own  rules ; 
and  it  is  mmre  |H*obable  that  all  these  outstaudiog  epta- 
blishna^its  were  dependenoies  em  that  monas^e^y,  after 
ithftd  fallen  into  the  posaession  of  the  Bomisb  regular 
olergy.  Iliis  supposition  is  iadeed  confirmed,  by  the 
want  of  marks  at  high  antiquity  in  »the  buildings  that  re- 
main; and,  in  many  cases,  as  in  St.  Cormac's  Isie  and 
JHdiers,  by  4rdiitectural  evidence  still  more  unquestion- 
able.   These  hermits  appear  to  have  remained,  in  some 
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plaeesyin  the  islandb,  even  long  a Aar  tlie  ReformaiioB ; 
and^  if  traditi<Hi8  are  to  be  believed,  tbey  son^timeift 
inhabited'  cavesr;  the  mdeness  of  their  dress  and  maii^ 
ners  cmrespondiDg  to  that  of  their  dwellings*  Martiht 
whose  account  of  the  Isles  was  published  about  tbebe^ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  described  one 
whom  he  saw  in  Benbecula;^  and  this  specimen,  of  whom 
he  hasg^ven  a  detailed  account,  was  probably  ammig 
the  last  of  his  order*  If  the  rooks  did  not  all  fly  aWay 
when  ike  nests  were  pulled  down^  there  was  little  ten^- 
tation  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  hermit*s  life  when  it 
couM  no  longer  ccmimand  respect  or  confer  influence. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  shepherd,  whose  house,  we 
found,  like  that  of  all  his  countrymen,  little  calculi^ed 
for  elegant  retirement  at  least;  his  arrangements,  as 
usual,  being  such  as  neither  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  the 
advatitages  in  his  reach,  nor  to  ward  off*  the  evils  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  But  contend  th^  say,  makes 
everything,  be  that  what  it  may,  the  most,  convenient 
and  the  best.  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  turn,  nevertheless, 
with  disgust,  from  filth  and  darkness,  and  the  more. so 
when  they  are  not  necessary^  when  they  mig^t  he 
avoided  or  remecAed :  nor  is  it  easy  to  feel,  argue  as  we 
may,  that  happiness,  that  any  other  happiness  at  JeasI 
than  that  of  a  hog,  can  be  found  in  the  midst  of  priva- 
tions and  inconveniences,  which  the  slightest  exertion^ 
would  remove*  Turning  from  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
from  the  bright  sand  and  the  fair  rock,  the  enamelled 
green  turf,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  summer  breeze,  it  is 
difficult  to  view  these  things  without  a  feeling  of  some- 
what like  anger  at  the  barbarism  which  is  placed  .lunidst 
bounties  and  beauties  that  it  will  not  enjoy* 

I  would  excuse  my  good  friends,  if  poverty  and  ina^ 
bility  were  the  cause*  But  cleanliness  and  order  cost 
nothing.    They  are  fit  no  expense,  at  least  to  those 
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wlHMdiiine  is  unoccupied^  Did  tbey  trench  on  profitable 
ifi^d^try,we  might  find  an  excuse  fbr  such  neglect.  Nor 
can  thei^  people  plead  want  of  dexteritj.  Though  every 
Highlander  must  be  his  own  architect,  the  talent  which 
can  build  his  hut,  might  make  itsquard^and  spacious,  and 
neat.  Want  of  room  is  one  g^at  cause  of  disorder ;  and 
he  need  not  want  that,  since  be  has  both  space  and  ma- 
terials at  command.  If  his  birch  rafter  will  not  give  him 
a  wider  roof,  it  would  gire  him  two.  His  floor  need  not 
be  of  mud;  it  need  not,  at  least,  be  a  collection  of  hill  and 
dale.  Nor  need  the  outside  be  a  collection  of  pools,  and 
rubbish,  and  dirt,  through  which  he  can  scarcdy  gain 
access  to  his  door.  His  windows  may  admit  more  light, 
and  light  is  a  standing  enemy  to  disorder  and  sqnalidity. 
It  is  said  that  he  cannot  even  afford  a  pane  of  glass. 
Occasionally,  that  may  happen ;  but  it  is  rare ;  and  as- 
suredly when  he  has  procured  it,  he  is  little  careful  of  it, 
and  will  scarcely  be  at  the  trouble  of  replacing  it  when 
broken.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed,  to  think  that  he  is 
often  1^  poor;  but  I  am  very  sure  he  has  no  ambition  to 
possess  a  better  house,  or  more  comforts.  It  would  be  no 
heavy  tax  on  the  landholder,  if,  furnishing  nothing  to- 
wards the  farm  house,  he  were  to  furnish  this  much,  com- 
pelling the  tenant  to  maintain  it ;  it  is  little  less  than  a 
duty  to  see  that  his  people  possess  all  the  comforts  which, 
in  tht^ir  present  state  of  privation,  are  accessible. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy,  as  to  argue  that  he  is  the 
fittest  judge  of  his  own  wishes  and  happiness  in  this  case ; 
and  that  his  contentment  is  more  valuable  to  him  than 
damask  and  ivory,  purple  and  gold.  The  quality  of  this 
contentment  is  not  of  a  good  kind.  And  if  the  house  and 
its  concomitants  are  not  the  cause'  of  many  of  the  ex- 
isting collateral  evils  connected  with  want  of  industry, 
it  is  very  certain  that  they  are  indications  and  proofs  of 
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indol^iiee.  It  i»  vnfai  laOiUc  of  the  iodiiiftrf  ^  him  who 
win  nelt  he  Bt  tbe  trouble  lo  midce  his  own  habitatiw 
bettor  than  that  of  his  pigs  and  cattle.  In  the  di^  oi 
Pidydore  Virgil,  tbe  houses  of  erea  the  how  Country 
Scots,  were  built  of  the  brandies  of  tnees  and  dajr,  and  the 
doer  was  a  cow  hide.  What  thepeople  of  Scotland  .were 
ihen,  may  be  found  in  histcnry ;  and  had  their  bonsesnol 
asssHied  a  different  complexion,  they  would  faaye  re<- 
mained  in  the  same  heroic  and  eontented  state  stilU 

AH  these  remarks,  and  many  sunilar,  may  appear 
triAiog;  they  may  appear  c^Qsorious.  They  arie  neither 
the  one  nor  the  odier«  Their  only  object  is  a, hope  of 
increasing  tbe  happiness  of  these  neglected  and  neglci^ 
ful  people,  by  pointing  out  what  they  can  do  for  iiiem^ 
selv^es,  and  what  can  be  done  for  them.  There  is  no 
affectation  of  philanthropy ;  a  rirtue,  as  the  Prince  de 
liigne  well  says,  so  strange  and  rare,  that  we  have  been 
ebliged  to  invent  a  Greek  term  for  it.  It  is  rain  to  ss^, 
that,  not  knowing  these  comforts,  tibey  do  not  feel  their 
want.  The  same  argument  would  apply  t^  any  atteaq^ 
to. raise  man  from  his  savage  state,  to  teach  him  the  arts 
of  civilisKation.  The  :same  argument  would  apply  against 
the  giving  a  Highlander  education ;  to  etery  thing*  We 
render  4;hem  a  service  if  we  show  them  comforts  which 
they  never  knew ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  better  the  con* 
dition  of  all,  where  it  is  in  our  power.  Nor  is  it  possSde 
to  do  this  without  pointing  out  tbe  faulte  and  the 
defects.  Those  who  are  angry  because  Such  things  are 
pointed  out,  are  of  the  race  who  would  rather  persist  in 
wrong  than  mend ;  because,  to  repent,,  or  t9,  change,  is  lo 
acknowledge  a  fault  If  this  <<  pbila«ithropy^'  isdeatip^d 
to  add  to  my  other  crimes  against  this  sen^tive  conntryi 
it  will  be  nothing  new.  Tbe  praise,  as  every  one  knows, 
will  make  no  impression  on  the  other  balance :  paitly  be- 
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I  it  i«  tal»D  as  a  riglil,  janfl  partly  because  ^  mefunit 
libcditliis  ilhid.  Quod  qmB  4endet  qnam  quod  probat  et 
4^»cMraliir." 

But  so  catenated  are  all  human  improvements,  sucb  is 
Ike  Gonnexion  between  the  greater  and  the  smaller  vir- 
tues, that  many  other  valuable  ad  vantages  must  flow  from 
increasing,  even  the  petty  xxMoafocts  v£  the  HigblaMd^s* 
.We  may  call  these  luxuries,  if  we  choose :  but  he  who 
shall  teach  the  Highlander  to  Aeaire  luxury,  will  render 
him  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  which  he  is  at  present 
susceptible.  This  is  toj^use  that  industry  which  is  dor- 
fliant  for  want  of  motives  or  desires:  and  that  industry, 
once  roused,  will  be  directed  to  objects  more  valuable 
•^n  squaring  the  walls  of  his  dingy  hut  and  levelling 
bis  mud  floor.  We  may  smile,  if  we  please,  at  a  new 
jSutherland  Higblander  spending  his  money  in  caraway 
comfits  and  gingerbread  kings.  But  the  principle  is  a 
^valuable  one;  and  even  these  kings  must  lead  to  good. 
If  it  may  be  painful  to  tempt  him  with  the  sight  of  luxuries 
which  he  cannot  purchase,  that  temptation  is  the  very  road «. 
io  exertion.  Trifling  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  an  additional 
jileasure,  some  years  ago,  to  those  who  expected  to  re- 
A>rm  Donald  by  the  influence  of  gingerbread  royalty, 
to  see  otai^es  hawked  about  a  country  where  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  thing  had  never  been  imagined,  and  where 
tte  astonishment  they  excited  may  easily  be  conceived.  If 
be  chooses  now  to  feed  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  because 
ke  despises  the  luxury  of  a  garden,  ot  the  poultry  which 
is  Walking  before  his  door,  we  may  praise  his  simplicity 
and  his  contentment;  but  we  must  condenm[aIso  while  we 
praise.  If  additional  exertion  in  raising  potatoes,  would 
enable  him  to  fatten  a  fowl  for  his  own  Sunday  dinner,  as 
it  often  will,  we  ought  to  desire,  like  Henry  IV,  that  every 
HigMaiider  might  have  bis  ^^poulardeau  pof^on  that 
day,  since  the  good  efiects  will  not  cease  there*    We  may 
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tuttd  his  temperance:  I  have  laoded  it:  but  I  would 
almost  consent  to  see  him  as  fond  of  whisky  as  he  is  re- 
puted once  to  have  been,  if,  by  his  own  increased  exer- 
tions, he  icould  procure  the  means  of  drinking  it. 
'  It  was  Chrysippus  who  said,  first  of  course,  and 
therefore  before  Dr.  Pangloss,  that  there  was  a  4»wr*w{ 
ir^flB^K  r£^  ^>^;  and  as  the  concatenation  of  things  has 
brought  me  once  more  to  Uie  business  of  eating,  which, 
some  how  or  Other,  proves  to  be  the  end  and  object  of 
moist  dissertations,  I  may  as  well  pursue  the  subject  a 
Mttle  further,  if  not  **  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala." 

To  begin  with  bread,  as  the  staff  of  life,  and  to  take 
BO  notice  of  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  metaphor,  tho 
people  of  the  Highlands,  in  general,  and  with  reason,  pre- 
fer oatbread  to  barley;  and  it  is  only  in  St.  Kilda  that  I 
have  seen  the  latter  prevail.  When  this  is  made  into 
thick  cakes,  as  is  the  usual  mode,  it  is  a  very  heavy  and 
tenacious  substance,  and,  to  strangers,  unpalatable.  The 
thin  cake,  made  of  fine  barley  meal,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  delicacy;  but  one,  that  is  only  met  with  at  good  tables. 
England  might  borrow  from  its  neighbours,  both  the 
barley  scon  and  the  oatcake.  The  latter,  in  particular, 
though  a  standing  subject  of  ridicule  among  the  English, 
is  far  superior  to  the  vile  invention  used  in  Cfrnwalt, 
calkfd  barley  bread,  or  even  to  the  wheaten  bread  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Wales  and  in  other  remote  parts.  Com- 
pared to  the  general  bread  of  the  poor  on  the  continent 
ef  Europe,  at  least  in  the  northern  division,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute luxury.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  in  praise  of  the 
pease  bannock,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
Highlands.  It  seems  to  me  abominable;  as  is  a  cake 
which  I  haye  also  sometimes  seen,  made  from  potatoes. 
Nature  seems  to  have  ordained  this  root  to  foil  the  cook- 
irig  aninial  and  all  his  cookery ;  though  old  Gerard  directs 
it  to  be  dressed  with  wine  and  spices,  and  though  our 
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French  neighbours^  whose  system  appears  to  be  that  of 
obscuring,  transforming,  and  confounding  every  thing, 
of  turning  **  frogs  into  larks,  and  pigeons  into  toads/' 
pretend  to  dress  it  in  twenty  ways.  In  the  Highlands, 
however,  the  potatoe  is  rarely  used  otherwise  than  simply 
boiled ;  and  it  now  forms  a  very  large  and  important  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  people.  I  know  not  if  sowens  was  ever, 
a  Highland  fashion,  but  I  never  once  saw  it ;  the  meal 
being  always  made  into  porridge.  At  sea,  and  in  towns, 
this  is  sometimes  eaten  with  beer,  or  with  molasses, and 
water;  but  in  the  country,  with  milk,  which  is  also  a 
standing  article  of  food.  Potatoes,  and  oatmeal,  with  milk, 
must,  in  &ct,  be  considered  as  the  general  vegetable  diet 
of  the  country;  the  others  are  local  or  incidental;  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  barley  is  destined  for  the  mar- 
ket ;  for  distillation. 

As  to  the  use  of  spirits,  individuals,  of  course,  canno^ 
distil  merely  for  themselves ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
spirits  can  form  no  part  of  their  diet,  as  they  can  rarely 
afford  to  purchase,  what,  from  the  hazard  attending  it, 
and  from  other  causes,  necessarily  bears  a  high  price.  It 
has  also  been  asserted,  that,  in  former  days,  a  good  deal  oC 
ale  was  brewed ;  the  introduction  of  distillation  not  beiiig 
of  very  ancient  date.  It  has  been  furthersaid  that  theHigh«* 
landers  brewed  ale  from  the  tops  of  heath.  Both  of  these 
assertions  must  probably  be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of 
qualification.  It  is  probable  that  ale  was  brewed  in  the 
fiunily  of  the  Chief,  or  of  the  principal  tenants;  but  it  is 
impossible  that,  in  the  ancient  state  of  the  country,  the 
smaller  tenants,  the  clan,  or  vassals,  could  have  had  the 
means  of  doing  that.  As  to  heathy  the  flowers  ni%bt 
have  been  added  to  barley  or  malt  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  flavour ;  but  those  who  talk  of  ale  made  from  this 
plant  alone,  as  a  lost  art^  can  know  nothing  about  be^  but 
how  to  swallow  it.    It  has  been  often  said  that  it  ifould 
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be  desirabte  to  introdtrdd  beer  again  into  the  H%ft1ands, 
aad  to  anbatitttte  it  fo^  whisky.  I,  for  one,  abould  be" 
heartity  glad  to  find  that  every  Highlander  could  aflfbnF 
to  drink  his  quart  every  day ;  but  these  philanthropists 
should  first  discover  a  mode  of  paying  for  it.  Those  who 
only  get  from  their  little  farms  as  much  solid  food  as 
they  require,  and  with  whom  grain  forms  but  a  small 
portion  of  that,  would  be'puzzled  to  brew  beer  for  their 
own  use ;  and  those  who  cannot  pay  for  whisky,  who 
have,  in  fact,  no  money  to  spend  on  superfluities,  could^ 
as  little  afibrd  to  buy  it  from  the  manufacturer.  If  the 
Highlanders  were  rich  enough  to  make  daily  or  frequent 
use  of  whisky,  it  would  then  indeed  be  worth  ou^whife 
to  try  to  make  them  exchange  it  for  beer.  But  the  su- 
perfluous barley  which  is  now  disposed  of  in  distillation, 
finds  a  market  in  the  shape  of  whisky,  which,  as  beer,  it 
could  not. 

I  think  it  more  a  matter  to  be  regretted,  that  the  ca- 
talogue of  a  Highlander's  vegetable  diet,  is  not  enlarged" 
by  llie  intiroduction  of  that  to  which  the  country  and  cli- 
mate-is  every  where  favourable,  and  to  which  the  minute 
system  of  farming,  and  the  petty  attentions  usually  re-< 
quired  fVom  them,  in  other  things,  are  peculiarly  adapted, 
namely,  gardens.  On  the  neglect  of  these  I  made  some 
remarks  formerly.  Independent  of  the  gratification  or 
relief  derived  from  varietyof  diet,  much  might  be  done 
in  this  way,  towards  filKng  an  occasional,  and  sometimes 
a  very  serious,  blanks  that  takes  place.between  the  con- 
sumption of  the  old  and  the  arrival  of  the  new  harvest. 
Where  potatoes  have  been  prevented  from  ripening  by 
eariy  frosts,  this  deficiency  is  sometimes  such  as  almost 
to  amount  to*  famine.  Where  also  much  fish  or  sea  fowl 
is  consumed,  the  disorders  which  these  tend  to  generate 
are,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  far  better  counteracted  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  culinary  roots  and'  vegetables  than  by 
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grain  or  potatoes.  To  sajr  that  the  iotroilttctioir  of  tUm 
practice  is  impossible^  is  to  argue  agatnist  all  exp^icflBee : 
k  may  possibly  Bot  be  very  easy;  bvrt  a  real  pbfiau- 
thropisfy  he  who  shall  exert  himself  persondlyi  oh  hte 
own  estate,  in  the  field,  and  among  the  people,  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  fashionadble  canting  in  the  pagefl^of  a 
magazine,  will  not  ^isily  fail  of  being  rewarded  wvA 
success.  If  half  of  the  talk  and  trouble  which  has  heeh 
bestowed  on  kihs  and  such  like  follies,  were  direcfefd 
to  this  improvement,  if  those  who  labour  to  restore  their 
people  to  as  much  of  the  barbarism  of  antiquity  as  they 
can  compass,  would  bestow  the  same  energy  on  really 
bettering  their  condition,  they  would  Sffarcely  be  dis^^ 
appointed;  while,  if  to  be  contented  with  the  quiet 
reward  of  an  approving  conscience  were  to  them  moi^ 
valuable  than  the  unmeaning  applause  which  a  few  an* 
nual  paragraphs  bestow  on  that  shadowy  and  unintelli* 
gible  entity,  a  <*true  Highlanders'^  they  would  assuredly 
sleep  sounder  after  contemplating  fifty  kaleyards  of  thehr 
own  creation,  than  from  drinking  as  many  toast&  to  Cfciu 
na  Gael  or  Ctymore  and  Breachan.  As  to  mysetf,  il^I 
were  a  Highland  Chief,  I  would  let  my  people  wemr  as 
many  breeches  as  a  Dutchman,  {K*ovided  they  woadd 
also  add  to  them,  even  cole  slaw  or  sour  krout. 

It  is  marvellous,  on  physical  and  political  considera^ 
tions,  that  the  Highlanders  should  so  totally  neglect  wSial 
is  so  attainable  and  would  be  so  advantageous.  On  one 
articIe'oJF gardening,  it  is  marvellous  in  an  antAfuarian  and 
historical  view.  Among  their  Danish  or  Norwegians  an^ 
cestors,  the  leek  was  venerated,  as  much  at  least  as  it  w^ 
Jn  ancient  Egypt;  and  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
the  Egyptians  ate  their  Gods;  as  the  Turks  accuse  the 
Catholics  of  doing  still.  The  gri»s  that  grew  in  the 
Danish  Paradise  consisted  of  leeks.  To  describe  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  we  ealt  it,  ^  Scandioa*- 
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vian  poet  would  have  i^okeii  of  the  fields  where  the 
ground  is  covered  with  the  fragrant  herb,  the  delight  aod 
^Vfood  of  heroes/^  and  where  the  breeze  of  the  soud^ 
wafts  the  lovely  alliaceous  perfume*    The  promise  and 
**  fair  rose  of  the  state,"  was  the  "  Leek"  of,  his  family. 
As  to  these  Egyptian  Gods,  I  presume  the  people  wor- 
shipped leeks  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  High- 
landers worship  John  Barleycorn.    Doubtless  the  sons  <^ 
Odin  brought  the  leek  from  Egypt  with  them,  when  they 
carried  off  the  hieroglyphics ;  and,  in  the  same  mannert 
it  must  have  been  from  the  worship  of  Apis,  that  the 
Highlanders  have  derived  the  expression,  Laoighe  na 
chri,Calf  of  my  heart.    Indeed,  that  is  quite  plain;  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  Highlander  would  as  soon  set  about  eat- 
ing his  child,  as  his  calf  or  any  of  its  progenitors*    Th^ 
Welsh. have  been  wiser  in  all  respects;  since  they  h^ye 
borrowed  the  Egyptian  God,  the  food  of  heroes,  from 
their  Cimbric  ancestors   doubtless,   and  eat  him  too» 
Shakspeare  fancies  that  this  reverence  for  leeks  arose 
from  Crecy  and  its  glorious  day.    The  Poet  is  out  in  his 
antiquities.    It  was  from  reverence  to  St^  David,  who 
^  (Hily  drank  the  drink  that  crystal  Hodney  yields,  smd 
fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields*" 

I  cannot  get  the  better  of  this  Highland  gard.eQiBg; 
M  you  see.  If  they  would  only  raise  a  leek,  in  imitcition  - 
of  their  Norman  ancestry,  all  the  rest  might  follow  of 
Itself  in  time.  I  wish  somebody  would  translate  Virgil's 
Georgics  into  Graelic,  for  their  new  schools.  If  I  could 
write  that  harmonious  language,  I  would  at  least  translate 
for  them  the  speech  of  the  Corycian  old  gentleman,,  and 
seild  it  round  with  an  apple  tree  at  the  foot,  a  cabbage  at 
one  Mde,  wd  a  leek  at  the  other,  to  be  hung  up  parallel 
to  the  great  Stewart  tree,  (which  had  long  ceased  to  bear 
good  fruit  when  it  was  cut  down,)  the  victories  of  Trafal- 
gar and  BusacOy  and  the  renowned  achievements  of  the 
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heroic  Wallace.  But  they  have  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
an  old  Roman  in  them,  or  of  a  warlike  Dane  either  ^  oc 
they  would  not  neglect  that  of  which  these  bold  fellows 
spoke  li^ith  a  delight  as  g^eat  as  they  spoke  of  glorious 
war.  If  this  project  should  fail,  I  know  of  no  way  of  at- 
tdcking  Donald,  but  through  those  marrying  propensities 
which  I  discussed  some  time  ag^.  In  Dhagistan,  no  Tar* 
tar  is  allowed  to  marry  who  has  not  planted  a  hundred 
firtiit  trees :  but  perhaps  Donald  thinks  he  has  performed 
this  duty,  according  to  the  Irish  translation,  when  he  has 
dug  up  a  few  yards  of  peat,  and  laid  down  a  hundred  po- 
tatoe  sets* 

In  sober  sadness,  there  is  difficulty  in  all  innovation ; 
but  had  there  never  been  any  exertions  made  for  sudi 
purposes,  we  might  all  have  been  ouran  outangs  to  this 
day.  The  potatoe  has  been  introduced  into  the  High- 
lands as  it  has  every  where  else,  and  through  much 
^contention  and  prejudice.  This  was  a  serious  breach  in 
Highland  philosophy;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  make  a 
second  than  a  first,  as  it  is  easy  to  enlarge  the  old  one 
by  battering  on  at  the  first  hole  which  our  shot  have 
made  in  the  bastion.  It  is  far  from  true  that  this  is  a 
race  averse  to  innovation.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
far  otherwise.  They  are  an  acute,  observing,  and  rea- 
soning people ;  and  that,  not  from  education,  and  there^ 
fore  only  among  the  upper  ranks,  but  down  to  the  lowest 
of  the  community.  If  I  were  to  seek,  in  Britain^  for  an 
intractable  people  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  among  the 
proud  English  boors;  and  that,  too,  very  high  in  the 
scale.  In  them,  it  arises  from  ignorance  added  to  con- 
ceit, from  sheer  bullet-headed  obstinacy:  in  the  High- 
landers, the  difficulty  to  contend  with  is^  on  the  cotttrary» 
contentedness  or  indolence ;  while  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  surmounted,  flow  also  from  porerty  and  many 
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Other  obvious  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, on  which  I  need  not  dwell. 

The  state  of  the  Highlands  varies  so  much  in  different 
places,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
relative  proportion  in  which  grain  and  potatoes  enter  into 
the  food  of  the  people.  It  is  however  an  important  ques- 
tion. It  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident,  that  the  potatoe 
has  been  gradually  extending*  its  influence  ever  since  its 
first  introduction ;  aud,  within  my  own  limited  observation, 
I  can  still  perceive,  almost  its  annual  increase.  That 
increase  coiucides  wifh  the  gradually  increasing  subdi- 
vision of  farms,  or  the  increase  of  population,  of  which  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  cause  and  effect.  It  is  from  this  cause 
that  the  proportion  of  this  root  in  the  people's  diet,  varies 
so  much  in  different  places ;  in  some,  being  equal  to  that 
of  grain,  in  a  few  even  far  greater,  and  in  others  again, 
being  much  less.  As  yet,  I  have  found  no  place  where, 
as  in  Ireland,  the  potatoe  is  the  exclusive  article  of  vege- 
table diet;  though  I  think  that  there  are  some  fast  ap^ 
preaching  to  this  state.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  I  do 
not  suppose  there  would  be  any  great  error  in  considering 
the  potatoe  as  forming  two  thirds  of  the  vegetable  food  of 
the  Highlands. 

The  proportion  of  animal  food  used  in  this  country, 
taking  the  whole  together,  has  been  generally  inconsider- 
able ;  but,  taking  the  sea  coasts  alone,  it  has  been  impor- 
tant, apd,  from  the  extension  of  the  system  of  maritime 
crofting,  has  for  some  time  beeti'  gradually  increasing. 
Of  course,  I  allude  to  fish ;  since,  of  any  other,  the  High- 
landers have  little  experience.  In  the  great  pastoral 
districts,  the  mutton  of  sheep  thfet  have  died  of  braxy,  is 
generally  dried  or  salted  for  use ;  but  it  is  rare  that  the 
smalldr  or  general  order  of  tenants,  can  afford  to  eat 
their  sheep  or  Jambs  on  any  other  terms*    Sea  birds  need 
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scarcely  be  named ;  as  their  use  is  almost  limited  to  Si. 
Kilda ;  although  there  are  many  other  situations  where 
the  example  of  those  active  people  might  be  followed 
with  advantage. 

But  there  is  really  no  reason  why  their  animal  food 
should  be  so  restricted.  It  will  scarcely  be  argued  that» 
although  they  are  contented  with  oatcakes  and  potatoes, 
it  would  not  be  an  improvement  if  they  possessed,  at 
least  some  proportion  of  a  better  diet,  though  that 
should  not  consist  of  beef  and  mutton.  When  they  have 
adopted  my  projected  improvement,  and  arrived  at 
leeks  or  beans,  I  hope  the  reformer  who  follows  me 
will  teach  them  to  say,  or  sing,  ^  O  quando  uncta,  sati^ 
pingui,  ponentur  oluscula  lardo."  Why  should  they 
not  have  bacon  to  their  cabbage ;  I  know  not.  But  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  ever  arrive  at  that  till  they  have 
shown  energy  enough  to  provide  cabbage  for  their  bacon. 
They  may  fancy  they  dislike  porky  if  they  please:  but  if 
they  do,  it  is  certain  that  Ossian  was  not  a  Highlander, 
and  they  must  then  renounce  all  claims  to  a  descent  from 
Fingal.  Indeed  I  think  this  argument  against  the  High- 
land origin  of  O^sian's  Poems  quite  insurmountable, 
though  I  happened  to  overlook  it  formerly ;  and  if  they 
really  mean  to  prove  their  lineage  and  claims,  I  recom- 
jtnend  them  to  take  to  pig  meat  as  fast  as  possible.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Fingal  had  a  seat  in  Valhalla,  with 
his  father  Tr^thal,  and  his  grandfather  Trenmor,  and  his 
son  Ossian,  and  his  grandsons  Ullin,  Carril,  and  Bhyno, 
voices  of  the  days  of  old.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they 
breakiasted,  dined,  and  supped,  upon  the  boar  Scrymner, 
and  that  the  Goddess  Gna  was  the  housekeeper.  To  be 
sure,  it  would  be  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to 
cram  the  modern  Fingalians  with  this  diet,  by  force,  as 
you  do  a  sausage  ;  particularly  as  Dr.  Kitchener  con- 
siders forced  meat  unwholesome ;  but  I  think  when  once 
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tbey  have  beard  my  theory,  and  Vallancey's*  of  their  real 
origin  from  the  Jews,  a  descent  quite  clear,  they  will 
hasten  to  remove  the  stigma  by  taking  the  pig  into  their 
embraces,  and  the  office  of  a  hog  in  the  Highlands  will 
no  longer  be  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  sinecurist.  There 
must  be  some  oblique  and  Mosaical  parentage  of  this 
kind ;  because  the  pig  (I  qever  speak  his  name  without 
respect)  was  highly  favoured  by  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Britons,  and  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  by  the  Saxons  and 
Scandinavians;  all  brethren  from  whom  our  friends  have 
so  basely  degenerated*  Honourable  must  his  state  have 
been  when  he  and  his  family  are  represented  in  basso 
relievo  on  the  ancient  British  coinage.  Mr.  Pegge  will 
tell  you  whether  it  was  on  the  guineas  of  Brute  or  Cymbe- 
line.  Moreover,  says  Strabo,  the  Gallic  sows  and  hogs 
ranged  the  fields,  wild  and  dangerous  as  wolves;  as  is 
confirmed  by  the  edicts  of  the  great  Howel  Dha,  in  his 
acts  of  parliament,  cap.  13,  about  the  ringing  of  sows. 

If  I  remarked  formerly  that  the  Highlanders  did  not 
eat  geese,  though  so  easily  raised  and  fed,  that  perhaps 
arises  from  respect  to  the  fashions  of  those  very  ancestors, 
of  whom  Ceesar  says,  *^  Gallinam  et  Anserem  gustare  fas 
non  putant ;  heec  tamen  alunt  animi  voluptatisque  causa." 
If  so,  that  is  an  additional  argument  in  recommendation 
of  the  pig ;  whom  they  are  thus  in  honour  bound  to  eat, 
that  they  may  maintain  that  antiquarian  consistency 
which  they  display,  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  in  their 
houses,  their  aversion  to  work,  and  their  love  of  fighting. 
But  as  we  need  not  care  much  for  Ceesar  on  the  subject 
of  geese  and  fowls,  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  prevent  a 
Highlander  from  having  a  roasted  goose  at  Michaelmas, 
and,  as  I  said  before  in  this  very  letter,  a  roasted  fowl 
now  and  then.  The  same  proceedings  which  would  en- 
able them  to  eat  pigs,  would  also,  with  greater  ease,  give 
them  this  command.  Speaking  philosophically,  as  thecase 
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deserves,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  raising 
more  potatoes  for  these  purposes.  I  may  admit,  that 
there  are  places  where  they  have  neither  land  nor  manure 
for  that  purpose ;  but  these  are  rare.  In  general,  they 
may  increase  their  potatoes  by  increasing  their  industry, 
by  taking  more  land  from  their  wastes.  They  raise  now 
precisely  what  they  intend  to  eat ;  because  there  is  no 
sale,  and  as  it  is  held  useless  to  raise  more,  of  an  article 
that  is  perishable.  But  the  superfluity,  which  would  cost 
nothing  but  the  labour,  would  be  refunded  with  some 
interest  by  the  pigs  and  the  chickens;  and  as  to  the  geese, 
they  can  manage  their  own  diet.  They  feed  with  great 
facility  in  a  country  of  this  nature ;  while  on  the  sea 
shores  also,  in  particular,  the  rearing  of  a  pig,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  fattening  at  least,  requires  neither  food  nor 
attention.  If  the  people  did  not  even  choose  to  eat  these 
animals,  there  are  few  situations  where  they  might  not 
find  a  market  for  them,  and  thus  add  to  their  comforts 
in  one  way,  if  not  in  another.  But  I  am  desirous  that  a 
Highlander  should  have  a  better  dinner  occasionally 
than  he  now  possesses,  if  be  cannot  get  that  every  day; 
and  if  thus  writing  were  likely  to  procure  it  to  him,  I 
would  even  run  the  risk  of  wearying  you  still  further, 
and  of  wearing  out  another  pen. 

But  these  are  projects  and  speculations ;  and  though 
time  will  see  them  executed,  I  shall  not.  The  established 
and  accessible  animal  food  of  the  country,  is  fish ;  at  leasts 
on  the  sea-shores.  But  thougb  the  facility  of  taking  fish 
is  generally  very  great  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  maritime 
Highlands,  and  that  there  are  very  few  cottages  without 
a  share,  at  least,  in  a  boat,  the  taking  and  consumption  of 
fish  (putting  fishing  for  sale  now  out  of  the  question)  is 
far  less  than  a  trayeller  would  expect.  It  will  disap- 
point, in  particular,  those  who  are  familiar  with  those 
English  sea-coasts  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  pur- 
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sued  with  actiFity,  and  with  the  eifeol  of  pfodiiicipg  a 
perpetual  state  of  plenty  among  the  people.  "Even  iq 
sammer,  I  have  entered  the  Highland  eott^gejs  huadredit 
of  titneS}  without  finding  fish,  either  iathe  act  oif  ealiqg^r 
in  posiiession :  and  with  regard  to  laying  up  winter  storey 
.1  have  fo«nd  them  even  more  deficic^Qt«  It  seem$  to  m^ 
that  this  is  but  a  part  of  their  genera)  ^af  $icter  of  ^i|<^<- 
tivity.  In  Barra,  where  the  people  are  active  ^shermen 
for  sale,  they  also  consume  much  at  home;  while,  but  ^ 
few  mrles  ofiT,  with  the  vexy  same  advants^es,  there  9Xf( 
whole  villages,  where  the  men  will  scarcely  be  at  the 
trouble  of  going  to  sea.  They  complain,  by  WJQ^  of  ex- 
ense,  of  the  salt  laws,  and  of  the  difficulty  o{  procuring 
salt.  But  this  is  really  an  excuse;  as  the  Excise  h 
extremely  liberal  with  respect  to  salt,  and  Us  there  are  no 
difficulties  which  they  might  not  overcome  had  they  suf- 
ficient energy.  Were  they  inclined  to  buy  salt,  tbey 
would  soon  find  merchants  ready  enough  to  supply  them. 
In  one  view,  this  negligence  ought  rather  to  be  a  subject 
for  cong^tulation  than  otherwise ;  as  it  would  seem  19 
prove  that  they  were  not  in  want,  and  that  fish  was  to 
them  rather  a  luxury  than  an  article  of  necessity^  But  I 
fear  that  this  will  not  hold  good.  Scantiness  of  food,  ii 
not  real  want,  occasionally  occunft  at  that  season  which  is 
the  test  of  their  foresight  and  the  time  of  trial;  mmely, 
that  whidi  precedes  the  new  hm'vest.  That  want  has 
sometimes,  and  even  recently,  arisen  to  something  little 
short  of  absolute  famine.  In  such  a  case,  they  sometimes 
trust  to  the  sea,  which  will  often  disappoint  them,  from 
bad  weather,  or  various  other  causey ;  when,  were  it 
not  for  that  improvidence,  which  is  far  too  common  9 
feature  among  them,  they  might  have  bad  stores  reserved 
from  those  periods  in  which  fishing  is  easy,  and  &h 
abundant. 

In  this  want  of  activity  tn  fishing,  the  Highlanders 
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seem  to  resemble  their  bi^tltfcii  of  Wales  id  Hollittshed's 
days,  wlien  he  says  of  them,  *<  There  is  g^reat  gaines  to 
he  gfotten  by  fisdiiug  roond  abcwt  this  isle  (Anglesea),  if 
the  people  there  eould  use  the  trade,  but  they  want  both 
oUDDing  and  diligent  to  take  that  matter  in  hand.'^ 
This  want  of  eunning  aad  diligence  in  the  Welsh,  con-* 
timies  the  same,  even  to  this  day  (th^Migh  they  are  cub* 
ning  enough  in  other  matters),  since  they  suflbr  all  the 
fish  on  their  coasts  to  be  taken  by  the  Brixham  boats  and 
carried  to  Briistol ;  nerer  thinking  either  of  catching  or 
eating  a  fish  themselves.    But  as  I  am  always  fond  of 
fishing  out  an  apology  for  my  friends,  if  possible,  I  must 
even  suppose  that  the  repugnance  and  tardiness  of  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Welsh  in  *^  taking  this  matter  in 
hand,''  arises,  like  the  not  eating  of  geese,  from  respect 
to  the  usages  of  their  ancestors.    The  ancient  Britons 
adored  the  sea,  and  hence  they  would  not  catch  a  fish. 
I  presume  that  was  because  King  Lear  was  the  son  of 
Neptune,  and  kk^g  of  sprats;  and,  that  to  have  eaten 
Bis  subjects,  woi^  have  been  as  bad  as  eating  cats,  rats, 
monkeys,  hawks,  or  crocodiles  in  ancient  Egypt.    There^ 
is  a  Gaelic  proverb  still^,  if  I  eould  but  quote  it,  which 
stigmatizes  the  Saxons  as  fish-eaters.    Yet  in  this  matter, 
the  Highlanders  have  shown,  as  on  other  occasions,  that 
tbey  did  not  know  a  Saxon  from  Iheir  own  brother 
Britons,  when  it  was  Wilfrid,  the  Archbishop,  who  first 
taught,  even  the  Saxons,  to  catch  and  eat  fish. 

Of  die  species  of  fisb,  the  coal-fish  or  cuddie  must 
be  oonsfdered  the  staple  article  ;  not  even  excepting  tb^ 
herring;  as  it  is  taken  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  is 
to  be  found  every  where.  It  is  also  the  most  convenient 
fishery,  as  it  cian  be  carried  on  without  boats,  in  many 
places,  merely  by  rods  from  the  rocks,  and  sometimes, 
even  by  meafis  of  landing  nets.  If  this  fisb  is  not  a  de- 
licate one,  it  is  at  least  nutritious ;  containing  much  oil. 
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and  tbusy  therefor«»  faroidiiDg  light  as  well  as  food.  Ili^ 
herring  may  be  considered  the  next  in  point  of  Talue ; 
and,  after  that,  the  cod  might  be  rendered  so,  if  it  were 
the  fashion,  as  it  is  not,  to  catch  it  for  domestic  use.  But 
this  subject  would  require  more  space  than  I  caaai^Hrd 
to  give  it  here.  If  the  Board  of  Fisheries  would  extend 
their  activity  and  their  patriotism,  there  is  here  abundant 
occupation  for  these  virtues*  Unluckily,  the  pursuits  of 
foreign  comijiierce  among  our  politicians,  abscnrb  every 
thing;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  commerce 
which  is  domestic,  is  often  the  most  ^Fantageous  of  the 
two,  and  that  there  are  other  modes  of  enriching  and  im- 
proving a  people,  than  that  of  selling  for  money  that  they 
may  buy  again. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fish,  you  must  allow  me 
to  correct  a  numerical  error  which  has  crept  into  the 
account  of  the  capture  of  herrings  in  1819,  when  speaking 
on  that  matter  in  the  description  of  Tanera.  It  arose 
from  having  made  use  of  an  incomplete  manuscript 
document ;  but  the  error  does  not  affect  the  general 
argument  there  drawn  from  the  statement.  The  capture 
and  salting  of  1819,  was  340,894  barrels ;  leaving 
113,732  for  home  consumption,  instead  of  I06,500.  The 
last  returns  now  enable  me  to  add,  that  the  number  of 
herrings  taken  and  cured  in  1820,  amounted  to  38S,491 ; 
and  that  in  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  the  quantities  were 
respectively  442,195 ;  316,524;  and  428^69;  forming 
a  progressive  diminution  in  the  two  last  seasons.  The 
exportation  for  these  four  years  are  also  as  follows;  in 
1820,  258,516 ;  and  in  the  following  three,  respectively, 
294,805;  214,956;  and  170,445.  You  perceive  that 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  blunders ;  you  would  not 
else  have  gained  this  additional  information. 

With  respect  to  the  fresh  waters,  the  salmon  is,  of 
course,  property ;  and  the  rivers  are  let  to  proper  tenants. 
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tEilmost  every  where.  The  sea-trout,  which  must  generally 
be  taken  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  on  the  sea-shore,  falls  <hus, 
in  some  measure,  under  the  same  description.  I  believe 
that  the  people  are  rarely  prevented  from  angling  for 
trout,  either  in  the  lakes  or  the  rivers :  it  is  certain  that 
they  ought  not,  as  they  cannot  injure  the  proprietors,  and 
may  benefit  themselves;  but  they  show  very  little  in- 
clination for  what,  from  its  mixture  of  idleness  and  luck, 
might  be  considered  a  very  tempting  and  appropriate 
occupation.  Mlietber  any  plan  could  be  devised  for 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  people  by  fisheries  of  trout 
in  the  lakes,  which  abound  every  where,  is  a  question 
which  I  cannot  answer.  But  some  expedient  might  pro- 
bably be  adopted  for  turning,  at  least  to  the  use  of  some 
one,  much  of  what  is  now  almost  entirely  wasted.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  tenants  should  have  an  unlimited 
right  of  fishing  with  nets,  and  without  restriction  of  season 
or  quantity ;  but  the  proprietors  withhold,  with  a  Jealousy 
as  rigid  as  if  these  were  situated  in  their  own  parks,  or 
iinder  their  windows,  the  fishing  of  lakes  which  they 
never  saw,  and  probably  never  will;  deriving  them- 
selves no  advantage  from  them,  nor  suffering  any  one 
eke  to  do  so.  This  is  true,  alike  of  the  remotest  districts 
as  of  the  Lowland  border:  where  there  is  somewhat 
Diore  appearance  of  reason  for  such  restraints. 

This  can  scarcely  be  the  consequence  of  any  thing 
but  extreme  thoughtlessness,  or  of  absolute  ignorance 
respecting  the  propagation  of  fish.  When  we  look  at 
the  enormous  extent  of  land  in  the  Highlands,  which  is 
occupied  by  lakes,  the  quantity  of -property,  thus  ne- 
glected and  left  unproductive,  must  appear  incredible, 
at  least  to  all  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
thasubject  of  fresh- water  fishing.  Were  there  any  mar- 
ket or  demand  for  the  produce,  it  is  certain  that  the 
value  of  the  waters  would  here  be  often  far  greater  than 
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that  of  the  land.    In  mmy  parts  of  the  Highlands,  tber« 
would  be  a  foreign,  or  rather  a  distant  market;  in  M, 
the  produce  might  be  rendered  available,  as  that  of  the 
sea  is^  to  the  feeding  of  the  people ;  and  a  rent  might  be 
levied  on  the  same  system  as  it  is  on  the  sea  shcnres,  no* 
mmally  on  the  land,  but  virtually  on  the  fish;  w^ile 
such  restrictions  might  be  adopted,  as  the  uatiire  c^such 
a  firiiery  renders  necessary.    In  Grermany  and  France^ 
and  i^  other  parts  of  the  eonttoent,  the  fishing  of  waters 
is  98  regular  a  branch  of  rural  economy  as  the  raising 
of€<M*n;  and,  in  many  places,  it  is  the  occupation  of  a 
diatittct  set  of  farmers*    In  general,  in  France^  there  is 
an  average  of  eq«^ity  between  the  rent  of  land  and  that 
of  water,  acre  for  acre;  and  the  fishing   in  all  these 
countries  is  so  conducted  as  to  pay  this  rent,  and  to 
produce  a  profit  to  the  tenant,  in  perpetuity.    It  is  an 
utter  mistime,  and  it  is  almost  purely  a  British  one,  to 
be  afraid  of  destroying  fresh«>waler  fish  by  ordinary  fish- 
ing.   When  the  net  happens  to  be  tried,  and  few  fish  are 
taken,  it  is  supposed  that  a  continuation  of  attempts  of 
the  same  nature  would  exterminate  the  race.    It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  the  reverse ;  and,  under  a  welKregulated  sys- 
tem, not  only  a  constant  supply  may  be  procured,  but 
the  quantity  in  the  waters  will  increase  instead  of  di- 
minish.   A  lake  or  a  pond  well   and  properly  fished, 
is  like  the  purse  of  Fortnnatus ;  it  may  appear  to  be 
empty,  but  the  n^ore  it  is  used  the  more  it  yields.    Nor 
is  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  what  n^y  appear  piva- 
doxical.   A  single  grown  fish  will,  in  a  day,  destroy  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands,  in  the  form  of  spawn  or  fry; 
and,  to  destroy  that  tyrant,  i»to  save  these  liEH*  future 
growth ;  ibr  consumption  and  propagation  alike.     But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  m  what  ought  to  be  very  ob- 
vious, from  reasoning,  if  it  were  not  even  known  to  be 
the  fact  from  practice.    If  proprietors  of  warrens  acted 
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lik^  propf  ietors  of  waters,  they  wonM  get  no  rabbitB ) 
they  migbt  equally  imagine  that  tbere  wer©  noQe,or  tfafit 
t)iey  did  not  propagate.    Those  who  cannot  understaad 
the  preceding  reasoning,  and  who  will  not  believe  faeeto 
which  they  have,  perh^ips,  heard  for  the  first  time^  may 
possibly  comprehend  an  analogy  which  is  exact,  and  n 
truth  which  they  must  know.     On  the  same  principle 
that  which  will  not  fish  its  lakes»  St.  Kilda  need  not  eat 
its  own  sheep ;  .but  it  is  certain,  that,  eat  them  or  n<rt, 
there  never  can  be  more  than  two  thousand,  and  that  if 
they  eat  two  or  three  hundred  annually,  the  number  will 
not  be  diminished,  while  the  flocks  will  be  of  a  better 
quality*   Yet  these  examples,  though  analogical,  are  U»9 
perfect  and  deficient  analogies:  since,  in  the  case  of  fisb^ 
the  check  to  increase  arises,  not  m^ely  from  want  of  foodi 
but  from  mutual  destruction.    Let  those  who  are  holders 
of  Highland  lakes,  cease  to  condemn  their  ignorant  and 
uninstructed  tenantry,  for  tardiness  or  ohstinjacy  in  adoptr 
ing  improvements  because  they  are  innovation^. 

To  proceed  now  to  another  question  connected  with 
the  food  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
large  increase  of  the  population  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced of  late,  and  which  is  still  in  progress,  has  been 
chiefly  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  potatee; 
although  the  better  method  of  o<;cupyiog  landa^  the 
increase  of  sheep,  the  diminution  of  horses,  the  augmenta^ 
tion  of  fishing,. and  some  other  causes,  must  be  al« 
lowed  a  share  in  the  effect.  Whether  it  has  really  been 
doubled  in  the  Western  Islands  alone^  within  sixty 
years,  as  has  been  said,  the  documents  are  perhaps  in- 
sufficient to  allow  us  to  judge.  Yet,,  not  cmly  has  tbii 
great  and  leading  effect  followed,  but  the  supply  of  foodt 
which  has  ens^bled  the  people  to  rear  more  cbild<rei),  pfro* 
ducing  this  consequence,  has  also  improved  their  strength 
and  health ;  since»  in  a  generi^l  sei^e,  they  ax^  not  stii^e4 
in  the  quantity.     It  is  also  to  be  believed  that  the  people 
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have  gained  in  beauty  from  the  same  cause ;  thai  hmtg 
v^ry  much  determiDed  by  the  sufficient  or  insufficient 
supply  of  food  which  children  get  in  early  life.  Better 
fed  children  than  thcMse  of  the  Highland  peasantry  there 
4»nnot  be ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  England,  they  are,  on 
the  average,  in  far  better  and  higher  condition  than  the 
children  in  large  English  towns,  and  where  wages  are 
high.  The  English  labourer  or  manufacturer  either 
starves  his  family  to  indulge  himself  in  gin  and  porter, 
or  else,  instead  of  being  fed  with  a  sufficiency  of  cheap 
and  substantial  diet,  they  are,  from  false  pride,  starved 
on  an  insufficient  proportion  of  wheaten  bread,  flesh  meat, 
and  tea*  Another  g^eat  advantage  has  arisen  from  the 
potatoe ;  and  this  is,  that  the  food  of  the  people  is  less 
subject  to  casualties  and  failures  than  when  it  consisted 
of  grain.  Except  from  early  frosts,  it  seldom  suffers; 
and  any  very  considerable  or  extensive  failures  of  the 
Highland  potatoe  crops,  have,  I  believe,  never  yet  oc- 
curred. The  failure  of  grain  crops,  from  bad  seasons 
and  various  causes,  still  happens;  and  formerly,  when 
that  was  the  sole  dependence,  the  effects  were  serious, 
and  often  dreadful,  even  with  a  far  inferior  population. 
Ancient  tales  of  famine  are  frequent;  and  it  was  under 
such  visitations  as  these  that  the  people  had  recourse  to 
the  singular  and  apparently  savage  expedient,  long  since 
abandoned,  of  bleeding  their  cattle;  the  expedient  of  a 
starving  Arab.  Of  absolute  fttmine  now,  there  are  no 
examples :  but  cases  very  nearly  approaching  to  it,  have 
occurred  from  the  failure  of  the  grain  crops.  Taking  that 
partof  the  supply,  only  at  a  third  of  all  the  food,  it  is 
plain  that  a  half  crop  would  leave  a  serious  deficiency ; 
and,  according  to  the  too  common  improvidence  of  the 
people,  perhaps  a  month  of  famine.  If,  in  many  places, 
the  small  tenants  are  really  unable  to  raise  a  surplus  for 
contingencies,  on  account  of  the  want  of  land,  it  is  also 
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but  too  true  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  provident 
against  possible  failures. 

That  something  far  too  nearly  approaching  to  famine 
does  occasionally  occur,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  too 
well  known.  I  already  noticed  the  poverty  of  a  portion 
of  the  people  in  Barra ;  I  also  remarked  on  the  state  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  during  one  particular  summer; 
and  it  is  unfortunately  certain,  that  such  is  the  general 
close  adaptation  of  the  people  to  the  food,  at  present,  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  similar  misfortunes  must  some- 
times inevitably  take  place.  The  history  of  that  summer 
in  Sutherland  was  highly  distressing ;  but  I  onutted  to 
notice  it  when  describing  that  country,  that  I  might  re- 
serve it  till  the  general  question  should  come  under 
review.  Where  the  river  meets  the  sea  at  Tongue,  there 
is  a  considerable  ebb,  and  the  long  sand  banks  are  pro- 
ductive of  cockles,  in  an  abundance  which  is  almost  un- 
exampled. At  that  time,  they  presented,  every  day  at 
low  water,  a  singular  spectacle;  being  crowded  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  busily  employed 
in  digging  for  these  shell-fish  as  long  as  the  tide  pennit- 
ted.  It  was  not  unusual  also  to  see  thirty  or  forty  horses 
from  the  surrounding  country,  which  had  been  brought 
down  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  loads  of  them, 
to  distances  of  many  miles.  This  was  a  well-known  sea- 
son of  scarcity,  and,  without  this  resource,  I  believe  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  many  individuals  must  have 
died  of  want.  The  meal  had  been  scanty,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  failure  of  the  last  year's  harvest,  th6 
potatoes  had  supplied  its  place  till  they  were  exhausted, 
the  new  crop  was  far  off,  and  nothing  remained,  in  many 
places,  but  an  insufficieut%upply  of  milk.  I  visited  many 
cottages  here,  and  found  the  people  living  on  milk  and 
cockles,  without  a  particle  of  vegetable  matter.  In- other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  this  resource  was  not  to  be 
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obtaioedy  tbeh*  suffering»  were  severe ;  and  although  caseii 
of  death  from  mere  famine  were  not  said  to  have  occnr^ 
red,  it  is  too  well  known  that  it  often  produces  this  effect, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  diseases  which  it  generates. 
At  Loch  Inver^  I  was  informed  that  many,  even  of  the 
yoang  and  strong,  were  confined  to  their  beds  from  mere 
debility ;  and  that  a  shoal  of  fish  having  );ome  into  the 
Bay,  the  men  were,  literally,  unable  to  row  their  boats 
out  to  take  them.  Similar  distress  was  eKperiebced  in 
many  of  the  Highland  districts,  and  amokig  the  islands, 
during  the  same  season  ^  but,  in  general,  the  maritime 
inhabitants  suffered  little^  compared  to  those  who  had  no 
access  to  fish,  or  who  happened  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  the  fisheries  were  not  productive. 

This  was  a  distress  that  money  could  not  immediately 
relieve;  as,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  market  for  the  purchase  of  corn.  Severe, 
however,  as  the  burden  was  on  the  proprietors,  and  par* 
ticularly  so  on  the  larger  landholders,  every  thing  wai^ 
done  that  active  humanity  could  suggest,  by  the  impori-^ 
ation  of  cargoes  of  meal  and  grain,  which  were  either  dis- 
tributed at  a  low  price,  or  advanced  as  a  loan,  or  given, 
as  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary.  It  is  but  an  act 
of  b^re  justice  to  record  this,  for  the  honour  of  those  who 
have  been  represented,  by  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
as  the  oppressors  of  their  tenantry ;  ds  unfeeling  and  ra- 
pacious tyrants.  That  the  remedy  should  not  have  been, 
every  where,  either  sufficiently  speedy  or  effedtuafl,  is 
not  matter  of  surprise;  when  the  extent  of  the  evil  is 
considered,  and  the  delay  which,  almost  necessarily, 
occurred  in  bringing  round  the  cargoes  of  supplies  to 
this  remote  country* 

These  accidents,  scarcities  approaching  to  famine, 
which  are  now  so  rare  in  comparison  with  former  times^ 
offer  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  improveme^  which  the 
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Highlands  have  undergone ;  not  merely  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potatoe,  but  from  the  change^  so  often 
reprobated  by  thoughtless  and  angry  persons^  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  whole  system  of  Highland  tenantry* 
The  increased  facilities  in  pursuing  a  system  of  fisbkig, 
which  have  resulted  from  the  new  distribution  of  the 
people^  havOi  in  this  respect,  aided  the  cultivation  of  th« 
potatoe ;  but  neither  can  be  rendered  as  effectual  as  they 
might  be,  till  the  people  themselves  cooperate,  by  in*^ 
creasing  their  industry.  It  would  also  be  useful,  if^  for 
the  Second  Sight  over  which  they  lament,  they  would 
substitute  a  little  useful  conmion  foresight,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  laying  up  stores  of  fish«  To  foresee  a 
famine  would  be  of  more  value  than  foreseeing  an  event, 
which,  as  Apollopius  of  Tyana  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
his  own  prophecies,  itrreu  km  avx  lirrow.  This  would  be  a 
better  occupation  than  regretting  Ossian  or  the  ghosts  of 
the  hill.  As  Chrysostom  says,  <^  Miserable  and  woeful 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  cannot  so  much  as  expel  fleas, 
much  less  devils."  In  this  prudent  foresight,  as  I  bave 
just  remarked,  they  are  too  often  lamentably  and  culpa- 
bably  deficient;  content  with  eating  their  fish  fresh  when 
they  can  take  them^  tboogh  not  very  active,  even  in  that 
respect ;  but  seldom  salting  or  drying  them  for  winter 
stores,  to  the  extent  which  they  might*  There  is  an  in^ 
terval  also  between  the  expenditure  of  the  old  crop  of 
potatoes  and  the  arrival  of  die  new^  to  which  I  just 
alluded,  which  is  almost  always  a  source  of  some  distress : 
a  grievance  which  might,  I  much  suspect,  be,  in  some 
degree,  remedied,  by  a  more  extended  cultivation,  and 
by  more  care  in  the  preservation ;  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  occasionally  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
crops,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  well  be  removed  by  any  care 
in  storing  this  root. 

But  this  valuable  plant  has  not  yet,  itself,  experienced 
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that  attention  which  it  demands,  and  which  it  more  par^ 
ticalarly  requires  for  the  Highlands.  The  failure  of  a 
crop  is  rare,  and  may  be  irremediable.  But  H  is  common 
for  the  plants  to  be  cut  off  by  the  early  frosts  of  autumn, 
before  the  root  is  fully  grown,  or  ripe;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  crop  becomes,  therefore,  not  only 
deficient  in  the  expected  weight,  but  that  the  roots  wUI 
not  keep  till  the  season  for  the  new  harvest  arrires.  If 
the  potatoe  is  the  native  of  a  high,  and  therefore  a  tem- 
perate, region  of  America,  it  is  still  the  produce  of  a 
warm  climate.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  has  been  naturalized 
to  our  colder  one;  but  it  is  far  yet  from  being  thoroughly 
so.  It  is  by  no  means  naturalized  to  the  Highlands ;  and 
hence  the  premature  termination  of  its  annual  growth^ 
from  early  cold.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  when  plants 
are  propagated  by  roots,  or  cuttings,  or  grafts,  the  pro- 
duce continues  to  have  the  characters  of  the  parent,  in 
point  of  tenderness,  and  that  no  progress  in  the  natural- 
ization of  the  plants  of  hot  climates  is  made  by  this  prac- 
tice. The  laurel,  propagated  by  slips,  is  now  as  tender 
as  on  the  day  it  was  introduced,  though  centuries  have 
passed  away.  The  same  is  true  universally,  so  as  to  have 
become  an  established  law  in  horticulture.  But  if  the 
seeds  be  sown,  the  progeny  becomes  a  degree  hardiar 
than  the  parent ;  and  if  this  process  of  sowing  successive 
seeds,  from  successive  generations  thus  raised,  is  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  exotic  becomes 
finally  hardy.  That  period  has  not  been  ascertained; 
and  it  must  indeed  be  expected  to  vary  in  different 
plants.  But  the  Zizania  aquatica  was  perfectly  natural- 
ized in  thirteen  generations ;  and  the  Canna  Indica,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Transactions, 
has  long  been  rendered  hardy  by  the  same  treatment. 
In  the  important  case  under  consideration,  the  potatoe 
is  almost  invariably  propagated  by  the  roots,  and  hence 
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it  continues  to  be  a  tender  and  an  exotic  plant  stilK 
When  it  is  raised  from  seed,  that  is  only  done  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  new  varieties ;  and,  these  once 
obtainedy  no  further  sowing  takes  place,  but  the  new 
variety  continues  to  be  propagated  in  the  usual  manner. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  this  plant  might  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  hardy  by  the  system  which  I  have  thus 
described ;  and  though  it  would  require  some  years  of  an 
experimental  cultivation,  which  would  not  produce  the 
same  profits  as  the  ordinary  method,  from  the  time  which 
the  seedlings  require  to  arrive  at  maturity,  the  benefits 
would,  in  the  end,  amply  repay  the  sacrifices.  To  ren- 
der the  potatoe,  in  the  Highlands,  what  it  is  in  England, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  could  now  be 
bestowed  on  that  country.  If  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  farmers  or  gardeners,  who  must  look  at  every  thing 
with  a  view  to  immediate  profit,  it  is  surely  not  too  much 
to  expect  from  an  opulent  Highland  proprietor,,  or  from 
those  Societies  whose  labours  are  so  apt  to  begin  where 
they  end,  in  publishing  useless  transactions  and  empty 
debates.  The  Society  which  shall  confer  this  benefit  on 
it»  country,  will  have  greater  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  act,  inglorious  as  it  may  seem,  than  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  the  Gaelic  language,  the  songs 
of  Ossian,  and  the  agouistics  of  dismembered  cattle. 

Thus  much  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
potatoe,  and  from  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  yet 
susceptible.  But  it  must  now  not  be  forgotten,  that 
these  advantages  are  to  be  balanced  against  an  evil  which, 
if  remote,  is  nevertheless  certain.  This  is  that  state  of 
things,  of  which  Ireland  has  become  so  fearful  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  creeping  on  in  the  Highlands  in  many 
places ;  and,  in  some,  with  rapid  strides.  Nor  can  it  be 
ayoided,  as  long  as  the  eternal  subdivision  of  farms  con- 
tinues, and  as  long  as  the  people  ^re  either  unable  to 
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migrate  or  unwilling  to  move,  even  though  for  ever  vacil- 
lating on  the  very  margin  of  want.  When  their  lots 
will  no  longer  supply  grain  enough,  they  will  stiU  sup- 
ply potatoes.  Thus  there  is  a  reserve  of  food  for  solAe 
time ;  but,  beyond  this,  there  ts  no  resource.  When  the 
land  will  BO  longer  produce  sufficient  graiu,  when  its -pos- 
sibilities and  powers  are  exhausted,  and  when,  aftelrlrhis, 
and  in  the  necessary  progress  of  the  present  S3rstem,  tbe 
power  of  producing  potatoes  has  ali^  arrived  at  its  limits, 
there  is  no  fuither  expedient  by  which  more  food  can  be 
produced,  or  by  which  a  casual  deficiency  can  %e  reme- 
died. There  is  no  fuither  vegetable  substitute.  Then 
comes  tbe  possibility,  or  the  prospect,  or  the  inamineftoe 
of  famine.  If  there  is  ^ren  a  partial  fail  nre,  if  the  exaot 
and  expected  Irn^it  is  hot  reached,  a  degree  of  faome 
becomes  actual.  Thei^  can  he  no  cheaper  substitiite  ^ 
fbod,  because  there  is  no  more  productive  vegetable  t^ 
maining.  If  the  failure  should  be  complete,  or  considera- 
ble, absolute  famine  arrives  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
To  possess  com  in  tbe  country,  is  even  then  no  relief; 
because  those  who  could  scarcely  command  a  cheap 
article  of  food,  cannot  possibly  purchase  a  dear  one.  He 
who  is  starving  in  the  high  price  of  grain,  canstiH  find 
potatoes  in  the  mai^ket,  if  he  has  aught  to  give  in  9X^ 
change ;  but  he  who  is  starving  in  the  high  prioe  of 
potatoes,  because  he  has  subsided  from  the  stage  of  an 
eater  of  grain  to  that  of  an  eater  of  potatoes,  is  beyond 
relief,  except  from  pure  charity.  Nor,  in  an  agric»k«»l 
view,  is  there  any  retreat ihom  this  state  of  things;  be* 
oause  the  land,  which  has  approached  to  inefficiency  in 
the  produce  of  potatoes,  has  become  absolutely  inefficient 
to  producing  grain.  Svery  step,  even  to  aogmenting 
the  produce,  is  nlso  a  step  nearer  to  the  catastropbe 
which  miist  at  last  c6me ;  because  llie  nearer  the  htbmcm 
is  attained,  the  greater  risk  there  is  that  slig^  ^^auses 
will  overturn  it  the  wrong  way. 
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But  I  need  not  go  deeper  into  this,  tbougb  among  the 
most  interesting  questions  at  present,  in  that  branch  of 
public  economy  which  belongs  to  agriculture.  It  is 
however  not  unimportant  to  show  bow  the  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  fish  ;  so  that  as  there  is  a  ruinous  potatoe 
system,  there  is  also  a  ruinous  fisb  one.  It  is  quite  con* 
ceivable  tbat  the  continued  division  of  maritime  farms 
may  at  length  render  fish,  first  a  necessary  part  of  the 
people's  food,  apd,  ultimately,  the  exclusive  diet ;  as  it  is 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  Tartary  and  of  America.  This 
is  even  a  degree  worse  than  the  last  system  of  depen* 
dence  on  the  land*  When  the  potatoe  fails,  the  sea  may 
still  be  a  resource;  but  if  tbat  fails,  all  is  gone;  for  it  is 
the  last.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  tbat  such  a 
supply  is,  from  its  very  Qature,  a  precarious  one ;  while 
the  species  of  food,  if  it  is  to  be  the  only  one,  is  far  from 
desirable.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  objection  to  the 
new  maritime  crofting  system  of  the  Highlands.  That 
the  sea  is  inexhaustible  of  fisby  may  be  true;  but  the 
powers  of  man  oyer  it;are  exhaustible,  tbey  are  subject  to 
accidents,  and  the  very  visits  of  fii^h  are  of  a  capricious 
and  unsteady  nature.  That  the  diet  of  the  maritime 
crofters  should  become  too  exclusively  dependent  on  the 
8?a,  is  the  real  danger  to  be  apprehended ;  though  those 
who  have  excited  so  much  clamour  on  the  late  changes 
of  the  Highlands,  have  overlooked  it.  Wbether  these 
dianges  coqJid  have  been  avoided,  is  another  question; 
but  it  is  one  which  I  shall  bave  occasion  to  examine  here- 
after, when  tbat  system  will  come  under  review. 

But  I  mi33t  end.    I  am  in  danger  of  a  profound  essay 
on  political  economy.    I  have  been  in  danger  of  an  essay 
pn  the  education  of  pigs ;    "  Atque  equidem,  ni  terris  - 
festioem  advertere  proram,  Forsitan  et  pingues  hortos 
qui^  cura  coIendi,Ornaretcanerem." 

A  A  2 
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RASAY.      SKY.       POKTKEE.       NOliTH-EAST-COAST 
OF    SKY. 


You  can  easily  imagine  how  a  man's  mind  becomes 
fisbified  in  such  a  voyage  as  this ;  with  jack  tars  for  aU 
its  society,  sea  gulls  for  its  music,  bilge  water  for  laven- 
der, and,  for  St.  James's  street  and  the  opera,  the  rude 
rocks,  the  ruder  ocean,  and  the  howling  of  the  storm. 
As  the  plunge  of  the  anchor  gave  notice  that  the  voyage 
of  that  day  was  ended,  I  came  on  deck  to  examine  our 
night's  lodging.  Things  seemed  wilder  and  ruder  than 
ever.  Dark  clouds  were  settling  upon  the  huge  moun« 
tains  of  Sky,  and  the  gloom  of  the  evening  was  gather- 
ing fast  on  all  the  surrounding  objects.  The  wind  was 
still  whistling  in  the  rigging,  and  a  wild  sea  was  running 
down  the  long  channel  which  we  had  just  left  to  east 
our  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Rasay.  But  amid  this  brown, 
dreary,  comfortless  land,  a  neat  white  house,  backed  by 
a  few  trees,  assured  us  that,  even  here,  there  were  other 
inhabitants  than  the  cormorants,  which,  drawn  up  in  long 
black  ranks,  were  drying  their  wings  in  the  gale.  Re- 
turning to  my  warm  cabin  to  speculate  on  insular  life,  I 
was  shortly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  friendly  Laird 
himself,  who  insisted  on  taking  me  to  his  house.  It  was 
vaiu  to  imagine  that  the  progress  of  so  great  a  man  could 
be  a  secret :  wherever  I  went,  Fame,  flying  on  the  wings 
of  a  sea  mew,  had  preceded  me.  Such  is  the  good  for- 
tune that  must  attend  greater,  or  less  men,  it  is  all  one, 
in  a  country  so  destitute  of  events. 
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But  only  imagine  my  utter  coDfusiou  of  mind  and 
lK>dyi  when  I  suddenly  found  and  felt  myself  in  an  ele- 
gant drawing  roomy  round  which  were  arranged  some 
twenty  young  ladies,  with  their  white  muslins,  and  fea- 
thers, and  all  other  things  befitting,  like  flowers  in  a 
green  house,  breathing  sweets.  To  emerge  from  a  coal 
pit  into  the  sunshine,  could  not  be  more  dazzling. 
Whenever  you  wish  to  enjoy  afresh,  the  impressions  long 
blunted  by  the  crowds  of  Grosvenor  or  Portman  square, 
come  to  Basay :  come  in  a  black  narrow  ship,  in  a  storm, 
anchor  among  the  winds  and  the  breakers,  land  your 
boat  in  the  surf,  ride  to  shore  on  the  back  of  a  High- 
lander, and,  from  a  dark  night  of  wind  and  rain,  tumble 
headlong  into  the  complexity  of  silks,  and  muslins,  and 
beauty,  and  lights,  and  plenty,  and  elegance ;  into  fes- 
tivity and  conversation,  music  and  the  dance.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  had  been  destined  to  feel  the  full  force  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  well-remembered  remark,  and  that  too  in  the 
very  same  place.  I  scarcely  can  tell  you  from  how  many 
lands  the  present  party  had  been  collected  ;  as  the  term 
neighbour  has,  in  this  country,  a  signification  not  much 
less  wide  than  in  the  Parable.  Neighbourhood  seems  to 
extend  from  Barra  to  Stornoway,  to  Sky,  Rasay,  Coll, 
nay,  to  Inverness.  And  what  is  much  more  amusing, 
every  one  knows  of  his  neighbour's  births,  whether  of 
calves  or  children,  and  of  his  business,  and  of  his  wife's 
tea  drinkings,  for  a  hundred  miles  round ;  and  a  coterie 
in  Sky  or  Mull  discusses  the  ribbands,  complexion,  loves, 
and  hatreds,  of  all  the  misses  and  masters  whose  mutu- 
ality of  sentiment  might  be  supposed  diluted  to  nothing, 
before  traversing  distances,  as  remote  and  difiicult  of 
transit  as  those  which  lie  between  the  Baltic  and  you. 

But  life,  unfortunately,  cannot  all  be  spent  among 
bright  eyes,  and  in  delights.  As  Jack,  when  the  blue 
Peter  is  flying,  says  to  Nancy,  "  duty  calls  away."    I 
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Wish  it  conld.  Even  sapphires  and  diamonds  iflight 
have  been  but  dnil  geology  aftei^witrd^  j  and  what  a  <5on* 
trast  wasmine,  ^  damnatus  ad  metalla^"  to  bkek  trap/ 
and  Wearisome  gneiss,  and  grypfaites  aiid  graywaokeb 
As  if  life  was  too  full  of  pleasures,  especial  cai^e  is  tak^li 
that  they  shall  neither  be  too  many  n6r  tod  d«ad>ie ;  and 
if  there  should  be  any  risk  of  thi^^  the  tooth-ach,  or 
something  else,  comes  in  the  way^  or  there  is  aloes  Oft 
the  edge  of  the  cup,  or  rix€ltito  anti  penitende  at  th^ 
bottom,  or  a  shake  in  the  grails,  or,  what  will  atiswer  the 
purposes  of  all  put  together^  the  Ague.  The  Goddess 
Perfica  does  her  duties  very  ill  in  this  wcrld^  None  of 
the  whole  thirty  thousand  seem  to  hare  deserved  tiieii^ 
temples  worse ;  and  if  the  Poet  had  not  thought  sb,  h^ 
would  not  hare  said  ^*  nvedio  de  fonte  lepomm,"  cmd 
what  follows.  One  thirig,  however,  is  clear,  that  he  is 
no  very  wise  man  who  goes  hunting  after  trap  aiid  gray- 
wacke  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  when,  as  the  FrenchitiansaJir^t 
'<  be  might  enjoy  himself  with  the  ladies  in  the  parlour," 
This  is  a  dreary  island,  and  it  is  about  Iburteeo 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth ;  while  to  the  north 
of  it,  theire  is  a  smaller  appendage  cdled  Flodda,  se^ 
parated  by  a  narrow  sound  which  is  dry  irt  half  tide^ 
This  passage  has  been  carelessly  lltid  down  in  the  charts 
as  fit  for  ships.  It  is  not  the  only  blunder  which  Mae« 
kenzie  has  made.  On  another  occasion,  I  had  intended 
to  have  taken  my  vessel  through  it.  But  I  had  learlitto 
doubt  this  guide,  and  fortunately  thought  it  would  be  a 
safer  attempt  in  the  boat ;  had  I  tried  the  ^p^  We  afaoiild 
have  been  embayed  and  l<yst.  From  the  western  ahore, 
which  is  low,  but  skirted  by  rocks,  the  land  riseis  eretf 
where,  brown,  rocky,  and  dreary /towards  the  east,  when 
it  is  bounded,  for  a  great  part^  by  high  abnipt  difia. 
Dun  Can  hiH,  the  highest  point,  is  about  l&OO  feet  in 
height ;  and  although  that  elevation  is  not  a  very  cod^ 
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sMkrable  one  in  such  a  country  as  this,  h  presents,  from 
its  insulated  and  unobstructed  position,  a  magnificent 
and  extensive  view.  Nothing  cohM  be  more  perfect  than 
the  details  of  the  wfai^e  nsountainoiis  and  varied  western 
coast  of  the  mainland,  as  seen  fr<)fn  this  point*  The  ex- 
treme' visible  object  to  the  n«9lb,  was  the  Ru  Storr  of 
A$Bfn%  t  aad^  nearer  to  the  eye^  was  exteiKked  the*  long 
and  l9Nt  point  of  die  Ru  Rea,  baobed  by  Snii  Veinn,  an^ 
li^  the  high  nountaios  of  Locb  In  ver,  Loch  Broom,  Locb 
Torridon,  and  Loch  £we;  continued  oowtfawards  ^kmg 
the  shores  of  Applecross,  Kintai^  and  61ea«)g,  and  de- 
tailed in  every  variety  of  eok>i»r  and  form.  The  en- 
trances  of  Loch  Carrot,  Loch  Kisbom,  and  Loch  Duicb^ 
were  alse^  visible,  with  the  whole  intricate  passager  of  the 
Kyle  Rich,  and  the  vM*ied  tocIls  and  iislandte  of  tfiese 
straits.  The  entrance  «f  Loch  Heum  was  coii^ered  by  tbe 
mountains  of  Sky^  but,  beyond,  tbe  Sound  was  agam 
visible,  with  the  hills  of  Knoydart,  Morrer,  Amaik,  and 
Moidart;  prolonging,  under  different  forms  and  fainter 
colouring,  this  naagnificent  line  of  monntain  land*  Still 
fSMTtber  south.  Egg  and  Rmn  were  seen,  misty  and  faint, 
beyond  the  dark  mass  of  the  Cnchullin  hilts,  which 
formed  tbe  grandest  feature  of  the  whole  view.  North- 
ward, Sky  was  detailed  in  great  distinctaess  ^  the  eye 
tiaciBg,  even  its  wild  rocks  and  cliffs  and  shores  and 
craggy  mountain  precipices,  and  looking  across  Loch 
l^iBort  and  Loch  Bracadale,  so  as  to  distinguish  Lewis 
and  Harris,  a  misty  line  ptk  the  horizon.  Nearer  at  hand, 
Scalpa,  Pabba,  Rona,and  all  the  islands  and  rocks  of  this 
cfaHHinel^were  scattered  over  the  dark  blue  sea  beneath,  that 
straliched  away  towards  the  northern  horizon.  It  is  no 
snail  addition  to  the  suhlimity  of  this  picture,  to  look 
down  irom  this  lofty  ppecifHoe,  on  a  sea,  of  which  we 
can  neither  see  the  boundary  beneath  us,  nor  hear  the 
sound  ;  and  to  trace  the  white,  yet  scarcely  discernible, 
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saijs  of  the  ships  that  are  navigating  the  iniier  channel 
and  the  numerous  inlets  by  which  the  distant  line  of 
the  water  is  diversified* 

If  nature  bad  made  a  day  on  purpose  for  idle  gentle* 
men  and  gulls,  she  could  not  have  made  a  better  one 
than  that  which  enabled  me  to  row  all  round  the  eastimi 
shore.  It  requires  some.knowledge  in  the  art  of  waUtii^) 
to  cross  a  land  that  is  every  where  furrowed  by  ridgses  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  resembling  those  of  a 
stormy  ocean  suddenly  converted  into  stone*  Nearly  all 
the  green  and  cultivated  land  of  Rasay  lies  on  the  topa 
of  the  high  eastern  cliffs,  which  are  every  where  covered 
with  scattered  farms,  that  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
solitary  brown  waste  of  the  western  coast*  As  we  rowed 
along  beneath  this  lofty  land,  they  appeared  perched 
above  our  heads ;  often  seeming  to  hang  over  the 
deep  below,  like  birds'  nests,  and,  in  some  places,  so 
high  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  from  the  water.  These 
cliffs  reach  from  five  or  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  being  formed  of  beautiful  white  sandstone,  and 
the  precipices  being  intermixed  with  grassy  slopes  and 
patches,  and  skirted  at  the  foot  by  huge  masses  that  have 
slid  down  from  above,  or  by  piles  of  enormous  fragments, 
heaped  in  all  the  disorder  of  ruin.  The  fiat  forms  of  the 
sandstone  are  fine,  while  they  are  diversified  by  br<^n 
and  detached  masses,  by  torrents,  green  slopes,  ^nd  dis* 
persed  patches  of  brushwood  and  trees.  The  outline  k: 
simple  and  grand,  varied  by  spires  and  conical  forsis, 
rilling  like  towers  and  castles  against  the  sky:  and  the- 
diversified  ocbry  tints  of  the  rock  producing  a  wara^lt 
and  splendour  of  colour,  finely  contrasted  with  the  deep> 
dark  green  of  the  sea  below*  Here  are  quarries,  out  of 
which  cities  might  be  built,  without  making  a  sensible^ 
impression  on  the  bulk  of  the  cliffs ;  and  could  Rasay 
transport  his  barren  rocks  to  London,  he  would  have  l^tle 
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reason  to  care  for  the  greea  fields  he  might  leave  behind. 
Where  these  terminate,  the  land  slopes  down  to  the 
sea ;  intricate,  irregular,  and  interspersed  with  rocks, trees, 
and  farm-houses ;  the  seat  of  that  singfular  structure, 
Brochel  Castle.  This  is,  indeed,  the  garden  of  Rasay ;  , 
and  if  the  ancient  seat  of  this  ancient  family  is  neither 
very  convenient  nor  very  capacious,  it  is  by  much  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Highland  castles* 
The  wide  bright  sea,  the  distant  mountains  of  the  main- 
land, and  the  long  bold  cliffs  of  Rasay,  with  the  castle 
towering  over  the  scene,  rocky  precipices  rising  out  of 
the  sea,  trees  feathering  down  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
and  little  bays  crowded  by  the  masts,  sails,  nets,  and 
boats  of  the  village,  form  landscapes  not  often  equalled  in 
singularity,  or  exceeded  in  beauty.  This  singular  build- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  is  so  new  and  so  striking,  stands 
on  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  which  rises  itself 
like  a  tower  above  the  green  slope  on  which  it  stands; 
and  the  structure  is  so  contrived,  that  the  walls  and  the 
rock  form  one  continuous  precipice;  the  outline  and  dis* 
position  of  the  whole  being  in  themselves  highly  pie<* 
turesque.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  strength  of  a  place 
that  could  scarcely  be  assailed  or  mined;  and  the  only 
access  to  it  is  by  single  footsteps  cut  in  the  steep  turfy 
slope,  which,  on  one  side,  leads  to  the  entrance.  Except- 
ing the  roof,  this  building  is  perfectly  entire,  and  might 
be  restored  to  a  habitable  state,  at  a  moderate  expense* 
While  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  ruined 
Brochel  Castle,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have 
attacked  it  by  fire,  or  rather  by  smoke ;  a  mode  of  assault 
usual  in  former  times,  and  recorded  in  a  well-known 
ballad,  where  the  prisoner  remonstrates  with  those  whd 
have  taken  out  the  stone  which  **  lets  in  the  reek  to  me/' 

In   speaking  of  the    Highland  defences  formerly, 
I  took  notice  of  the  general  want  of  flanks;  and  the 
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omission  is  the  more  remaricablo,  heemme  ike  prinoiple 
was  fdmilku*  at  dtfU  age,  and  dvAy  Vi^ed  as  it  wtA  well 
y^erstood.    It  would  secoi  as  if  fbe  H^hlwdi  Gbiefe 
had  neret  tfaoiiglit  or  beard  of  extending^  tbe  priiici^ife 
of  forlificatioh    beyond   tbat   of  tkeir  wild  anceatofs 
of  Britain  and  Scandinavia;  wbose  only  system  seeiM^ 
witb  few  exceptions,  to  have  been  that  by  which  they 
fortified  their  cattle  against  the  wolf*    Even  tbe  theory 
of  the  Fhnk  is  not  so  new  asluus  been  <^ten  supposed  by 
those*  who  only  know  of  it  as  connected  with  modern 
fortification^    Almost  bH  the  real  principles  of  this  art 
will  be  fooikl  in  ancient  works  or  ancient  writers;  allow- 
ing for  those  modifications  in  the  forms,  which  have  been 
necessarily  introdnced  in  consequence  of  the  adc^ioil  of 
new  projectiles  for  the  attack  and  the  defence.    Yegetius 
distinctly  lays  down  both  the  principles  of  the  Flank  and 
its  uses.    Babylon,  long  ago,  and  Jerusalem,  somewhat^ 
later,  were  evidently  fortified  on  tUs  system*    Even  the 
principle  of  Commands  is  detailed  by  Yitruvius,  where 
the  Terreplein  of  tbe  wall,  which  is  crenellated,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  more  elevated  redoubts  and  places  of  arms 
withra  the  town,  in  case  of  an  escalade  and  a  lodgment 
It  was  from  the  Romans,  that  these  principles  descended  to 
out  ancestors,  and  to  modem  Europe  in  general ;  till  the 
introduction  of  cannon  produced,  a  little  before  1600,  die 
substitution  of  the  angular  bastion  for  the  round  or 
sqdare   tower,   and  made  Aose   other    additions  and 
changes  which  experience  proved   to  be  useful  or  ne- 
cessary.   I  remarked  before,  that  the  Fausse  Bray  itself^ 
was  a  defence  of  the  Gothic  ages ;  and  tbat  tbe  advawced 
Covered  way  occurred  even  m  the  most  ancient  of  out  * 
fi^td  works,  the  Yitrifiied  forts  and  the  ordinary  Ddoes. 
All  these  iWcts  serve  to  render  the  imperfection  of  the 
Highland  fortresses  the  more  remarkable :  particularly 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
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was  one  of  perpetual  wai^fare,  and  tb^  tli«re  could  have 
been  no  want  of  means  uniter  a  eyj»tem  so  military  aswl 
80  feudal* 

On  the  day  of  this  expedition,  the  sea  was  one  broad 
and  placid  rainxMr.  Not  a  breeze  ruffled  the  surftice,  tbe 
suur-beanouB  gleamed  bright  on  the  green  e&pansOy  and 
the  gentlest  of  waves  murmured  along  the  shores^  like  tb6 
rippling  stream  of  a  spring  day  among  flowery  banks 
and  green  meadows.  Halcyons  might  have  buiU  their 
nests  on  the  steeping  waters^  had  there  been  any  biileyons 
given  to  these  vagaries.  But  no  one  that  has  read  Ho- 
racey  is  credulous  enough  to  expect  that  the  sea  will 
always  be  bright,  that  the  winds  will  always  sleep,  and 
the  waves  be  content  with  murmuring*  To  he  elw^yd 
provided  for  the  worst  event,  is  a  maxim  that  will  not  be 
wanted  any  where  much  oftener  than  in  this  land  of 
storms,  which,  when  it  smiles,  smiles  but  to  deceive^ 
The  following  day  had  risen  bright  and  still  as  the  pre« 
ceding^  and  had  tempted  us  to  embark  in  out  smdl^sl 
boat«  But  we  had  scarcely  rowed  a  mile  on  our  voyage, 
to  Pprtreei  when  it  began  to  blow ;  and,  in  a  few  minut^ 
the  clouds  were  seen  collecting  over  the  high  lands  of 
Sky,  boding  no  good.  Having  no  ballast,  we  pulled 
toward  the  island,  in  hopes  pf  procuring  some ;  bul  we 
found  it  impossible  to  land,  as  the  sea  had  risen  with 
uncc^imon  rapidity,  and  was  breaking  wildly  all  along 
this  iron  coast.  It  then  became  necessary  to  try  to  fetch 
die  cutter,  as  it  was  now  blowing  a  strong  gale  of  \irind« 
Bu^  we  could  make  no  way  ahead  with  the  omts,  a  henry 
swell  carrying  us  to  the  northward ;  so  that  th^re  was. 
much  danger  of  our  being  forced  uvtsy  to  sea,  in  which 
case  we  should  have  taken  an  eternal  farewell  of  Sky 
and  all  its  islands.  The  cutter  could  no  loi^fer  see  tis,^ 
owing  to  the  higb  and  hollow  sea  that  was  now  breaking 
with,  great  violence ;   and  aco^dingly  we  snw  h^  dod^ 
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ing  under  ber  storm  nails,  many  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  almost  at  a  hopeless  distance.  It  was  equally  im- 
possible to  attempt  Portree;  as  the  gale  had  rapidly 
increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  was 
now-driftingover  us  in  one  universal  white  showen  I 
was  right  glad  that  the  Captain's  presence  left  me  no 
longer  responsible  for  a  piece  of  pilotage  that  I  should 
have  been  little  inclined  to  undertake ;  and  which,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  he  thought  quite  enough  for  himself.  There 
is  a  sort  of  consolation,  as  Monsieur  De  Pourceaugrnac 
properly  remarks,  in  dying  **  selon  les  regies  ;**  it  being 
a  gpreat  comfort  to  the  defunct  to  reflect  that  **  les  choses 
etoieni  dans  I'ordre :  *'  and  certainly,  when  a  man  at  a 
helm  begins  to  suspect  that  he  is  likely  to  be  accessary 
to  his  own  drowning,  it  does  not  tend  much  to  steady  his 
eye  or  his  hand ;  particularly  if  he  be  a  landsman:  a 
theory  which  is  every  day  confirmed  by  the  proceedings 
of  sundry  idle  gentlemen  on  sea  coasts,  who  assume  the 
helms  of  their  own  green  and  white  gallant  boats,  as  fall 
of  nautical  importance  as  empty  of  all  nautical  judgment. 
Their  fates  are  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  Plymouth, 
and  Yarmouth,  and  Portsmouth,  and  Sidmouth,  and  of 
all  the  other  mouths  that  are  eternally  gaping  to  swallow 
up  these  learned  personages. 

It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  set  such  sail  as  we 
could  carry,  or  consent  to  drift  away  till  we  reached  the 
Pole ;  if  it  should  so  happen.  Then  would  two  or  three 
hundred  weight  of  ballast  have  been  gladly  purchased 
with  as  much  silver;  instead  of  which,  we  had  seven 
<^r€ases  in  a  boat  not  well  fitted  to  carry  more  than  five: 
top-henvy  dogs,  whom  no  power  on  earth  could  keep 
quiet,  and  who,  under  pretence  of  hauling  on  some  tack 
or  tying  some  point,  were  every  moment  shifting  about 
to  conceal  their  fright,  endangering  our  lives  at  every 
new  change  of  place.    Of  all  ballast,  human  is  the  worst ; 
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V  unless  it  be  dead ;  so  we  stowed  away  three  of  them  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  thus  got  into  a  little  better 
trim.  The  roizen,  twice  reefed,  was  set  up  for  a  foresail ; 
and  thus  we  stood  towards  the  cutter,  hoping  at  least  that 
she  might  see  our  sail  sooner  than  she  was  likely  to  dis- 
cover the  hull  of  the  boat.  But  the  wind  was  irregular 
as  it  was  squally ;  and  as,  at  every  instant,  we  were  in 
imminent  hazard  of  being  taken  aback,  the  haulyards 
and  sheet  were  in  constant  employment,  and  it  was  seldom 
indeed  that  we  could  keep  the  sail  up  for  a  minute  to- 
gether.  It  was  plain  enough  how  matters  were  likely 
to  go  ere  long ;  as  the  Captain,  who  was  as  bold  a  fellow 
as  ever  swallowed  salt  water,  (not  the  fat  and  fearful  per- 
sonage who  bad  been  afraid  of  approaching  within  twenty 
miles  of  St.  Kilda,)  turned  as  green  as  a  leek,  and  began 
to  whistle  with  all  bis  might :  a  symptom,  of  which  I  had 
experienced  the  meaning  on  other  occasions.  I  believe 
he  had  pretty  nearly  arrived  at  the  last  tune  he  was  ever 
likely  to  whistle  in  this  world,  when  we  at  length  saw 
the  cutter's  sails  fill,  and  beheld  her  bearing  down  upon 
us.  We  were  soon  alongside ;  and,  after  some  exertion 
caught  a  rope  that  was  thrown  to  us.  Unluckily,  at  this 
▼ery  instant  a  heavy  squall  came,  and  nearly  laid  the 
vessel  on  her  beam  ends  over  us.  '^  Haul  down  the  peak, 
clew  up  the  tack  of  the  mainsail,"  was  the  cry  on  one 
hand;  *Het  go  the  rope,''  on  the  other:  the  cutter 
righted ;  but,  in  running  astern,  we  had  a  second  narrow 
escape  from  being  swamped  under  her  counter.  We 
were  much  n)ore  glad  to  drift  away  from  her  than  we 
had  been  at  her  company :  and,  finding  that  all  prospect 
of  getting  on  board  was  hopeless,  stood  away  for  Portree : 
not  a  little  inclined  to  congratulate  the  Captain  on  the 
success  of  his  whistle,  when  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  on  board.  After  all,  a  small  boat  bears  a  marvellous 
quantity  of  sea:  provided  she  is  not  swamped  or  overset. 
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I  vronder  if  I  ufaall  emrev  forget  how  the  squalls  blew  dowu 
from  those  v9e  bills  over  Portree  harbour;  or  how  th« 
wi^er  blew  up,  till  there  was  neither  sky,  nor  land,  nor 
water,  nor  wind,  nor  any  thing  to  be  distinguished.  Bot 
what  is  the  rage,  even  of  a  Sky  btirrioaae,  on  paper;  words 
^^  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing/' 

This  Royal  Port,  indebted  to  King  James  for  Us 
sounding  title,  forms  a  very  good  harbour;  but  the  town 
seems  doomed  to  repose  eternally  in  the  cradle  where  k 
t^s  born.    Otherwise,  it  is  faultless  enough;   oilly  do 
not  pay  it  a  visit  when  all  sorts  of  cattle  come  to  be 
bought  and  sold;  when  horn  is  entangled  in  bom  and 
drover  with  drover,  and   when   the  whisking  of  tails 
threatens  to  fit  you  for  the  one-eyed  society  of  Ihe  copper- 
coloured  castle.  But  if  the^e  should  be  any  donbt  in  your 
mind  respecting  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  Islands, 
come  to  Portree :  it  possesses  a  jaiK    To  tbe  ^uroh,Bo 
praise  is  due ;  and  blame  would  here  be  thrown  away ; 
therefore  let  it  rest  in  its  ruins,  till  the  heritors  choose  to 
repair  it  or  build  a  new  one.    That  they  should  notall 
show  any  very  violent  alacrity  on   this  subject,  is  no 
great  matter  of  marvel;  as,  though  the  lands  o£  Rasay 
must  contribute  their  share  to  •church  and  minister  too, 
they  are  entitled  to  no  more  of  the  services  of  the  latter^ 
thati  they  choose,  first  to  fetch  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
and  then  to  carry  home  at  tbe  same  price,  through  jthe 
stormy  sea  that  brought  us  here.    You  may  well  imagine 
that,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  should  they  even  siic^ 
ceed  in  reaching  some  good  doctrines,  they  are  very 
likely  to  lose  them  in  the  passage  home.    This  is,  s^i'* 
ously  speaking,  an  evil  of  no  snMill  magnitude  in  the 
islands  in  general.    It  is  often  partially  remedied  by 
stated  visitations  of  the  ministers  of  these  itisulated  ma^ 
ritime  parishes,  or  by  assistants,  or  by  missionaries,  as 
they  are  here  called ;  but  why  Rasi^  was  to  be  ne^cted, 
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I  could  not  discover.  I  could  ottly  discover  that  tkete 
was  a  good  deal  of  reasonahte  anger  on  tike  Sttbjed^  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  tbe  church  of  Portree  was  as  w^ 
fmmd  it* 

33ie  ton  at  Portree  is  a  la«idable  enough  inn ;  but  ^ 
what  use  is  an  inn  when  you  cannot  get  'iiitto  it,  or  Jf, 
when  in,  it  is  to  be  in  i^  a  meeting  of  drovers,  or  of  com-* 
Bas8ioA«:s  of  taxes,  roads,  or  eibcise*  As  to  tbe  parlia- 
meat  of  drorersy  I  fear  there  is  no  remedy;  but  in  Ae 
4)rdinary  amd  less  important  matters  of  life,  I  suspect  (hat 
MiHKtesqaien  is  right ;  and  that  the  parliament  might  as 
well  be  dispensed  with,  in  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  sun* 
dry  other  parUameuts,  conneils,  coiamissioes,  sederunts, 
▼estries,  bQM*ds,  Germanic  bodies,  and  what  Aot;  be-* 
cause,  *^  les  grands  tetes  se  retrecissent,''  |»*ovided  there 
sh«aild  chance  to  be  any,  and  that  ^^  plus  il  y  a  de  rai-; 
sonnement,  motns  ii  y  a  de  raison/'  It  is  not  tbe  confra- 
ternity and  parliameut  of  Portree  drovers  alone  who  may 
say,  ^vProtestaado  convenimas,  conveniendo  compettmas, 
oompetendo  cmisulmius,  in  confusione  condudimus,  coo-* 
clusa  rejicimus,  et  salutem  patriee  consideramus,  per 
coBsilia  le»ta,  violeata,  vinolenta."  A  parliament  is  a 
most  reapecrtaUe  and  worthy  body ;  and  so  is  an  amateur 
d^ohestra^;  wben  the  bows  of  the  dilettantes  are  wM 
greased,  **  Ua  grand  talent  pour  le  silence"  is  the  fiist 
of  quntifiewtioas.  So  I  turned  from  ihe  councUs  of  the 
interior  to  those  vut  of  doors, 

it  lis  wrong  to  turn  up  our  noses  at  Ibese  drovers  and 
feedem,und  farmers,  as  tbe  inexperienced  are  apt  to  do 
wben  they  become  embayed  in  such  an  affair  as  this. 
Have  I  not  'Sat  over  the  fume  of  tobacco,  and  amtd  the 
steam  of  hot  whisky,  to  listen  to  prices,  and  bone,  Jmd 
breed,  and  ribs,  and  weight,  and  pedigree,  till  I  <:ouid 
almost  have  bougbt  and  sold  a  stot  myself,  purely  out  of 
respect  to  the  dignity  and  antiquity  iof  this  sdeace.  And 
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is  it  for  sueb  as  you  and  me  to  crook  our  lip  at  a  chief- 
tain of  five  thousand  a  year,  because  he  drives  his  own 
stirks  to  market,  ^nd  can  trace  the  points  and  consan- 
guinity of  every  boll  at  the  fair.  Did  not  the  Vituli  and 
Porcii  and  Yitellii  and  Tauri  and  Capree  of  ancient  Rome, 
families  high  as  even  Clan  Alpin  or  Clan  Colla,  spring 
fro  mbullsand  calves  and  hogs  and  goats ;  as  the  Pisones, 
Lentuli,  Fabii,  and  Cicerones,  derived  their  origin  from 
pease  and  beans.  And  was  not  Romulus  a  diepherd^  and 
David,  and  Diocletian ;  to  say  nothing  of  Endymion  and 
Paris  and  Argus  and  Polyphemus  and  Apollo.  And  there- 
fore I  took  refuge  from  the  Lairds  and  Chiefs  in  the 
opener  element  of  the  fair  itself.  And  then  the  cows  and 
thequeys  andthestots  and  the  stirks  began  to.  bellow 
and  roar  and  whisk  thbir  tails,  and  the  sellers  of  cows 
and  the  buyers  of  cows  began  to  compete  for  the  nMMh 
tery,  and  all  the  town  began  to  look  like  a  stable,  and 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  them  to  poke  about  their 
horns,  and  bellow  down  the  Highland  drovers,  if  they 
could,  or  remain  to  be  daubed  by  the  whisking  of  cows' 
tails  in  Portree  myself. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  thus  free  from  the  perils  of  the 
waters,  only  to  fall  into  perils  by  land.  And  therefore  I 
took  refuge  among  the  tenants  of  the  church-yard,  trusting 
that  the  spirit  of  pugnacity  had,  there  at  leasts  yielded  at 
last  to  the  great  King  of  peace.^  But  if  the  dead  were  m 
them  that  sleep,  assuredly  the  pugnacious  spirit  of  the 
living  Highlander  was  not  yet  extinct  in  Portree  church- 
yard. Nor  is  it  sleeping  among  this  race.  They  seem  quite 
as  ^*  t^dxit^"  as  in  the  days  recorded  by  Herodian.  I«i:the 
good  old  times,  no  meeting  of  these  idle  worthies  ever 
took. place  without  terminating  in. a  battle;  no  matter 
whether  it  was  a  wedding,  a  funeral,  or  a  merry-making. 
I  say  wrong :  in  the  latter  case,  a  special  provision  against 
war,  wassometimes  made  by  each  man's  sticking  his  naked 
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dirk  in  the  convivial  board  beside  hifn>  a  pacific  feasfy 
iirhicb,  by  a  figure  of  speecb  vfM  known  to  graminarianSy 
was  called  the  feajst  of  knives.  All  other  congregations 
were  attended  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  who  nsed  to  collect  to 
see  the  sport;  as, in  our  degenerate  days,  they  throng  to 
witness  the  niilk  and  water  issue  of  a  bdxing  match.  It 
h  still  amusing  to  listen  to  the  coolness  with  whicb  they 
lalk  of  some  of  these  adventures.  When  I  was  walkinjg 
with  John  Mac  Intyre  in  Glen  Tilt,  on  an  occasion  I  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  had  asked  the  English  name  of 
Alt  na  marag,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  Pudditig 
burn ;  because  it  was  there  they  had  **  let  his  puddings 
out.*'  Let  his  puddings  out  t  a  matter,  apparently,  of  as 
much  indiflereuce,  as  if  they  had  been  stuffed  with  oat- 
meal and  worn  in  his  pocket.  But  to  return  to  Portree, 
for  what  the  meeting  met,  I  do  not. know;  butas  nocause 
of  dissention  arose  naturally  out  of  the  case,  one  man 
thought  fit  to  draw  the  line  that  was  to  ascertain  his  own 
grave;  now,  or  bercofter,  as  it  might  happen  ;^  a  mode  of 
acquiring  property  not  prdvided  for*  by  Grotius  or  Tattel. 
This  declaratory  act  was  soon  followed  by  similar  obes  on 
the  part  of  his  neighbours ;  and  whether  there  were  more 
men  llian  graves,  that  it  was  ground  ^  on  which  the 
numbers  could  not  try  the  cause,**  or  whether  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  these  eventual  freeholds  was  mcM  sunny, 
or  the  grass  which  they  produced  more  fresh  than  that 
of  others,  so  it  was,  that  they  went  together  by  ears  for 
possession  which  would  not  have  been  long  visionary  in 
ibe  days  of  tfce  Glymore  and  Skmn.  To  have  esta- 
Uidiied  an  ineontrovertible  right  of  seisin  and  occupation, 
eonld  have  offered  little  consolation  to  the  victor ;  unless 
iodeeij,  glory,  living,  as  the  rhymes  have  it,  in  story,  was 
to  compensate  him  for  adding  his  own  carcase  to  the  keep 
of  more  valuable  dust,  which  he  was  th«is  ambitious  of 
enjoying  in  posthumous  and  eventual  security.    Nations, 
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yfho  have  be^a  foolishly  Hocused  dl  warring  without 
wantsy  or  of  wanting  reiusons  for  war,  might  take  a  bittt 
from  the  battle  of  Portree :  where  subjects  like  Nootka 
Sound  are  not  attainable,  or  when  they  have  exhausted 
all  the  jDdotives  which  Swift  has  so  kindly  offered  them. 

]^t  a(^  I  have  now  brought  you  to  new  Icuids,  it  is  but 
rigbt,  according  to  the  laudable  rule  of  travellers,  to  give 
you  a  geographical  description  of  Sky.  If  it  is  aa  lively 
as  Mr*  Guthrie's,  you  cannot  complain.  This  first  of  the 
Scottish  islands,  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  length,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  fifteen ;  and  therefore,  is  as  large  as 
many  an  English  county;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  sea 
lochs  as  to  have  a  far  less  superficial  area  than  those  di- 
mensions would  give.'  There  is  scarcely,  indeed,  a  point 
in  it  that  is  five  miles  from  the  sea,  on  some  quarter  or 
other.  As  it  is  scarcely  a  mus{cet«shot  from  the  mainland, 
at  the  Kyle  Rich,  an  expedition  to  Sky  is  not  of  the 
formidable  or  romantic  character  which  is  commonly  sup-* 
posed.  The  Cockneys  indeed,  must  imagine  it  placed* 
no  one  knows  where ;  in  the  clouds>  perhaps,  frokn  its 
name ;  sjnce,  accosting  a  friend  at  a  review  in  Hyde  PaHc» 
not  very  long  ago,  who  had  just  arrived  from  it,^l^e  per- 
soKis  around  b^;an  to  examine  him  from  head  to  foot; 
expecting^  possibly,  that  he  wore  his  bead  under  bisarm, 
and  bad  a  (rap-door  in  h^  stomadb^  lik^  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dog-star. 

The  first  impression  which  a  stranger  feels  on  landing  in 
this  island, 'is  th<it  of  a  savage,  bare,broWn,  hideous  land; 
cold,  cheerless,  an.d  deserted ;  without  even  the  attraction 
of  grand  or  picturesque  features.  First  impressions  of 
this  kind  are  seldom  so  false;  as  it  contains  great  va-r 
riety  of  beaiuty,  and,  in  scenes  of  romantic  grandeur, 
yields  to  no  land*  Though  a  inountainous  country,  it 
presents  a  eonmdorable  diversity,  both  of  elevation  and 
character ;.  yet  Jt   possesses  no  level  ground,  except 
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the  plain  of  Kilmair,  in  the  north,  and  a>small  traet  at 
Bracadale. 

Glamicb,  near  Sconser,  and  Ben  na  Gailich,  near 
Broadfbrd,  are  among  the  most  conspicnous  of  the  cen- 
tral mountains,  which  all  rise  to  between  3000  and  9000 
feet.  The  forms  are,  in  genera],  conical,  or  tamely 
rounded,  and  disagreeably  distinct;  as  if  so  many  in- 
dependent hills  had  been  jumbled  together :  nor  is  there 
any  ruggedness  of  outline,  or  depth  of  precipice,  to  vary 
the  general  insipidity.  The  peculiar  shapes  of  these 
mountains  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  their  cheerless 
aspect  of  barrenness;  the  mouldering  rocks  of  the  sum- 
mit descending  along  their  sides  in  streams,  and  often 
covering  the  whole  declivities  with  one  continuous  coat 
of  stones  and  gravel.  Of  a  few,  the  colour  of  this  rubbish 
is  grey;  but,  throughout  the  greater  part,  it  is  of  a  red'^ 
dish-brown ;  adding  much  to  the  desolate  and  disagree- 
able effect  of  the  whole.  Another  group,  varied  by 
ravines  and  precipices,  covered  with  scattered  woods, 
and  of  a  very  picturesque  character,  occupies  the  division 
nearest  to  the  mainland,  ranging  to  2600  feet  in  height. 
But  the  highest  group,  as  well  as  the  most  rugged,  is 
that  to  the  south,  including  the  Cuchullin  hills  and 
Blaven ;  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  dark, 
leaden,  and  stormy  colour;  a  hue  which  it  i;etains  even 
in  sun-shine  and  a  clear  sky.  The  ridge  from  Portree 
northward,  is  also  mountainous;  but- although  as  high  as 
the  hills  of  the  Kyle,  it  does  not  produce  the  same  effect, 
on  account  of  its  nearly  unbroken  continuity. 

The  remainder  of  the  island,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
a  hilly  moorland,  generally  of  an  elevation  ranging  from 
500  to  1000  f^et,  barren,  brown,  and  rugged.  The  pro- 
montory of  Sleat  possesses  the  most  of  this  rude  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  disposition, 
that  the  far  greater  portion  of  Sky  should  be  allotted  to 
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pasture;  nor  is  tbere^  perhaps, any  where  in  Scotland,  ia 
the  same  space,  so  large  a  proportion  of  land  utterly 
without  value.  Cattle  form  the  main  object  of  pastur- 
age; aiid  those  of  this  island  are  noted  for  their  good 
qualities.  The  usual  system  of  Highland  agriculture  is 
pursued  in  the  lands  that  admit  of  it;  and  these. are 
found  only  along  the  sea-shores ;  the  largest  arable  dis- 
tricts being  the  shores  of  Sleat  and  Bracadale,  and  that 
of  Loch  Snizort ;  in  which  lies  the  plain  of  Kilmuir, 
emphatically  called  the  granary  of  Sky.  Elevation,  ex- 
posure, drainage,  and  the  like  collateral  circumstances, 
influence  the  rural  economy  of  this  island,  much  more 
than  the  soil,  which  is  almost  every  where  of  the  finest 
quality.  Many  districts  are  calcareous;  but  the  far 
greater  portion,  nine-tenths  perhaps,  of  the  kland,  are  of 
a  trap  soil,  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  Fife.  The  :greater 
part  of  this,  however,  is  suiTocated  either  by  peat  or  by 
stones,  or  else  is  swampy  and  rocky,  or  is  exposed  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  winds  and  rains  of  this  most  stormy  climate, 
as  to  have  all  its  fundamental  good  qualities  defeat^. 

There  is  an  excellent  new  road  from  Armadale  to 
Dunv^^n  and  to  the  Kyle  Rich,  which  lays  open  the 
chief  part  of  Sky ;  and  there  are  other  good  country 
roads,  which  render  all  the  most  important  communica- 
tions sufficiently  easy.  Thus  far  this  island  pofusesses 
g^reat  advantages  over  Mull.  Kelp  is  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  but  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  and 
in  the  lochs ;  as  the  western  and  northern  sides  are 
formed  of  high  clifls^  and  exposed  to  heavy  seas.  As  is 
the  case  elsewhere  on  the  western  coast,  the  population 
itself  is  perfectly  maritime ;  as  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
that  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  is  thus  that 
the  country  app^rs  a  desert  on  a  superficial  vi^w; 
though  peopled  as  highly  as  it  will  bear.  Of  the  pply 
four  proprietors,  Lord  Macdonald  possesses  nearly  three- 
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fourths  of  the  ishmd ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Stra- 
thaird, belonging  to  Macalister,  and  an  estate  belonging 
to  Rasay,  the  reraaind^*  is  the  property  of  Madeod. 

The  coastp>line  of  Sky  is  almost  every  where  roeky,  , 
and,  y^y  commonly,  rude  and  wild.  From  Strathaird, 
all  the  way  round  by  the  west  to  Portree,  it  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  lochs,  a  continued  range  of  cliffs,  often 
rising  to  three,  four,  or  eyen  to  six  hundred  feet;  ill  a 
few  cases,  exceeding  eyen  this  height.  The  remainder  is 
rarely  very  high ;  but  it  is  every  where  rocky,  and  in- 
terspersed with  headlands  and  small  bays  or  sinuosities. 
The  rivers  »re  of  no  note ;  and,  excepting  Coruisk,  Loch 
Creichy  and  Loch  Colmkill,  there  are  no  lakes  that  de- 
serve a  much  higher  name  than  pools.  Loch  na  Caplicb 
is  the  only  one  of  those  that  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  it  is 
rendered  so  by  containing  that  rare  plant  the  Eriocaulon, 
known,  as  a  British  plant,  here  only,  till  I  found  it  in  Coll. 
The  north-east  coast,  from  Portree,  is  a  perfect  store- 
house of  geology.  It  is  not  very  good  seamanship,  I  ad- 
mit, to  put  all  the  ballast  in  one  boat  and  all  the  sail 
in  another;  but  having  nearly  foundered  under  the  weight 
of  my  last  literary  and  scientific  cargo,  I  have  determined 
to  throw  all  the  lumber  overboard  now,  and  to  carry  all 
the  sail  I  can.  Perhaps  you  may  think  me  overmasted, 
and  in  want  of  a  reef  now  and  then ;  and  I  will  therefore 
throw  you  in  a  hundred  weight  of  ballast  at  present,  as  a 
g^at  favour* 

I  made  the  proper  apology  to  **  the  ladies "  for  this 
breach  of  contract,  before.  It  is  impossible  that  you  can 
have  described  the  view  of  Edinburgh  from  Salisbury 
Craig  as  you  have  done,  without  having  heard  more  than 
enough  of  floetz  trap  and  formations  and  junctions  and 
Hnttoliians  and  Wernerians.  More  than  enough-^he 
least  is  too  much;  and  if  you  have  not  heard  all  this, 
so  much  the  better  for  you^  Sir  Walter.    It  must  be 
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marrellonsly  intricate,  that  same  Salisbury  Craig;  for  I 
remember^  Sir  Walter,  leaving  college  with  the  Boaad 
ringfiqg  in  my  ears,  and  returning  twenty*two  years  after, 
to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  ai^rument  exactly  where  I 
had  dropt  it,  as  the  mail  coachman  blew  the  born  that 
tore  me  from  the  land  of  cakes  and  metaphysics.  I  felt 
like  Johson  after  his  night's  adFcnture,  as  if  I  hadawdbe 
just  where  I  feU  asleep ;  and  when  cottvtnced  by  die 
senescence  of  some  of  the  argumentaters^  that  lime  had 
marched  on  for  twenty-two  years,  and  left  them  just  at  the 
$ame  point  of  the  argument,  could  only  say  to  myself  as 
the  devil  did  when  he  revisited  Spain,  **  Pardi,  je  m'y 
connois  bien ;  on  n'a  rien  changS  depuis  que  je  I'ai 
quitt^/'  The  sequel  is^th^t,  on  this  same  north-ioast 
coast  of  Sky,  there  is  more  knowledge  to  be  gained, 
without  any  argunotent  at  all,  in  twenty-two  minutes^  Aaii 
in  those  twenty-two  years  of  Huttonian  disputation.  Pre- 
suming, at  the  same  time,  that  the  spectators  can  see  out 
of  their  own  eyes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  variety,  the 
extent,  and  the  number  of  these  appearances,  demon- 
strating the  identity  between  trap  and  the  produce  of  vol- 
canoes ;  nor  can  any  thing  excel  them  in  perfection  of 
display.  The  strata,  which  belong  to  a  peculiar  coat 
series,  are  broken,  bent,  and  entangled  in  the  trap  rock, 
in  a  thous'and  ways ;  any  one  of  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  whole  theory  of  trap,  except  to 
those  gentlemen  of  overpowering  intellects,  who  have 
studied  at  Freyberg  and  settled  with  themselves,  that 
**  Si  non  fecisset  Papam  infkllibilem,  non  fuisset  discre- 
tus«''  And  now,  if  you  please,  we  shall  proceed  to^  other 
matters. 

This  tremendous  wall  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  watar, 
for  fifteen  straight  miles,  black  and  perpendicular,  to  the 
height  of  600  feet  and  mwe.  The  long  quiet  swell  ran 
fotmiog.over  the  flat  edges  of  lim^tone>,nsiogMgh  over 
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theni,  and  breaking  against  tb^'diffii  with  a  fary  little 
expected  from  its  look  of  captiv^ing  but  treacherous  in- 
uocencok  But,  well  practised  ou"  these  shores,  we  oon- 
trived  to  land  wherever  we  wished :  such  it  is,  boMty  to 
dare,  what  certainly  was  never  daved  before  by  th^  boat- 
men of  Sky.  Even  at  a  small  dibtdute,  the  whole  seems 
th»ituiiifi>nn  dark  wall  which  it  pt^esents  to  vessels  navi^ 
ghting  the 'Sound ;  but,  on  a  nearer  exaihinaitidn,  it  is  full 
of  variety,  and  crowded  with  an  endless  succession  of 
Biag-nificettt  dnd  picturesque  scenes.  The  high  cliflfb^ 
which  ^pear  to  overhang  the  water,  are  occiasionally 
found  retiring  into  the  interior,  separated  fi^om  the  sea 
by  green  and  grassy  dopes.  Stages  of  cliffs,  in  succes- 
sion, occur  in  some  places,  where  all,  at  fitst,'.appeared 
perpendicular:  at  one  or  two  points,  gentle  descents, 
and  gullies  of  different  forms^  lead  down  to  the  water^s 
edge;  and  where  the  mural  line^ was  thought  to  be  uni- 
formly extended,  it  is  found  broken  into  deep  recesses 
and  dark  bays,  separated  by  far  projecting  points,  and  di- 
versified by  huge  irregular  rocks,of  the  most  picturesque 
forms.  It  is  at  the  cascade  of  Hohne  that  these  charac- 
ters become  first  perceptible  ;  but  from  Ru  na  Braddan 
northwards,  calmest  every  point  is  as  various  as  it  is  strik- 
ing and  unexpected*  lliis  waterfall  is  rather  grand  and 
rttde>  frofn  its .  height,  rapidity,  and  ruggedness,  than 
rigidly  picturesque* 

But  the  soeneryof  the  Storr,  which  lies  above,  is  such  as 
totitonefor  any  deficiency  of  that  nature  on  the  sea  shore. 
This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  northern  ridge  of  Sky. 
Tpward  the  east,  it  presentil  a  range  of  lofty  inland 
difis,  broken  into' irregular  shapes,  and  many  hundred 
feet  in  height.  While  the  faces  of  these  are  marked  by 
pcojec^ions  and  recesses^  the  outline  on  the  sky  is  equally 
iriidgiilar  and  picturesque*  Below,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
bttl,  stand  detached  parte,  once  united  to  the  parent  pre* 
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dpice,  but  Ipn^  since, separated  by  the  iiifuries  of  .tkiie. 
ThoRe  imoiense  masses  of  rock  a^some  the  yaripus  shapes 
of  pinnacles  and  towers;  and»  being  irregularly  placed, 
form  numerous  striking  combinations  widi  the  cliffs  by 
^hicbthey  are  backed,  and  with  the  more  distant  sceppiry* 
Entangled  a^iong  them,  youmay  wander  asin  alabyrinth  of 
gigantic  bulldogs;  catcbingf  at  different  points,  glimpci^^ 
of  the  blue  «e^  far  below,  of  the  distant  islaiids^  andriof 
the  misty  mpuntains  of  the  mainland.    Often,  whence 
clouds  sailed  along  and  rested  on  the  h^h;  point  of  the 
$tprr,  the  forms  of  w^Ils,  turrets,  and  spires,  w^e  se^ii 
emerging  from  the  driving  mist,  as  a  casual  breesse  arose  ; 
while  again,  as  the  summits  beicaiue  entangled  in  the 
drift,  they  seemed  to  rise  to  unknown  and  imagini^ 
heights^  like  the  visionary  architecture  of  the^supematu- 
ral  inhabitants  of  the  clouds.    Of  those  detached  masses^ 
thepinpaele  called  die  Pote Stc»*r  is  by  for  the  most re-^ 
markable;  rising  to  a  height  estimated  at  160  feet,  audi 
but  for  a  «light  dpgree  of  curvature,  rc^mbling  in  its; 
proportions  a  eteeple  of  Ciothic  architecture.   The  eflfect' 
of  this  insulated  rock  is  very  striking:  no  lesfikfromjts. 
height,  its  independence,  and  the  elegance  of  its  form,; 
than  from  the  oombinations  which  it  produces  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  to  the  wild  and  gigantic  architec- 
tural character  of  which  it  is  bo  admirably  adapted*    It 
forms  a  sea-mark  on  this  coast,  well  known  to  mmriners^. 
It  might  have  formed  a  splendid  Monolith  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Hindostan.    It  is  lucky  that  Toland  had  Qev^ 
heard  of  it.    The  whole  of  these  cliffs  produce  abuodbnt 
and  brilliant  specimens  of  minerals  highly  esteemed  by.  . , 
mineralogists;  and,  most  particularly,  of  Chaba^ite,. with) 
which  they  are  absolutely  filled* 

To  the  north  of  Ru  na  Braddan,  the  cliffs  are  freifaently : 
columnar,  and  often  .extend  in  long  ranges  for  many.i 
miles,  with  an  air  of  architectural  regularity  a$  perfect  ia 
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itegeperal  effect,  if  not  actually  as  complete  :in  tbe  de- 
tails, as  tbe  difis  of  Staffa.  The  altitude  continues  much 
the  same,  seldom  if  eyer  falling  below  300  feet;  and 
thus,  with  tbe  same  regularity  as  that  far-famed  island; 
produeing  a  natural  architecture  of  six  times  the  dimen* 
sions«  Of  all  the  hitherto  unexplored  scenery  of  the 
Western  Islands,  there  is  little  to  be  compared  to  this 
coast.  In  Staflh,  if  the  load  above  the  pillars  produces, 
in  some  respects,  a  good  effect,  it  also  gires  an  air  of 
we%ht  imd  lumpishness  to  the  general  outline.  Here, 
there  is  no  superincumbent  load  ;  and  the  pillars,  as  they 
rise,are  projected  on  the  d^y :  thus  producing  greivt  light- 
ness of  effect,  as  well  as  an  endless  diversity  of  elegance 
in  the  outline*  Frequently  they  terminate  upwards  in 
pinnacles,  either  simple,  or  grouped :  the  forms  of  these 
sometimes  resembling  those  of  the  analogous  objects  in  the 
most  florid  variety,  or  the  Tudor  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  at  others,  those  of  the  single  spires  that  bristle  upon, 
and  lighten  the  outlineof  some  of  the  finest  f(»eign  models 
of  an  earlier  and  better  age*  Fr6m  the  combinations  of 
these  delicate  outlines,  and  their  continuity  with  the 
prolonged  narrow  and  g^uped  columns  below,  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Gothic  style  is  far  more  perfect  than  is  that 
of  a  Greek  style  in  the  arrangements  of  Staffa;  which, 
aft^  all,  is  more  niatter  of  fancy  than'reality.  To  add  to 
the  intricacy  which  every  where  occurs,  in  consequence 
of  deep  recesses,  projecting  points,  and  of  the  irre- 
gular and  varied  groupings  of  the  columns,  parts  are 
occasionally  seen,  more  or  less  perfectly  detached  from 
the  general  mass;  contributing  much  to  the  lightness  and 
elegance  of  tbe  effect,  and  removing  that  weight  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  a  continuous  solid  colon- ' 
nade*  Where  this  occurrence  takes  place  high  up  in  the 
cliffis  it  produces,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  that  ease 
of  design  which  is  also  the  result  of  the   terminating 
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piDiiacIes:  when  it  i»  coritinued,  a»  it  sometimes  is,  erea 
to  the  foot  of  die  jeIiffB,tfaose  detached  groups  and  siogle 
cidiimiis  resemble  the  remains  of  some  roined  portico^ 
This  k  a  feature  which  occurs  do  where  else  mnong  Ae 
eohim&ar  arrangement  in  the  islands^  and  which  eonfers 
a  peculiar  aad>  distinct  character  on,  the  sceMry  here^  In 
one  plaee^  a  group  of  this  nature  commences  below  by  a 
duster  of  pillans,  for  adranced  in  fece  of  thecltff;.theii 
numl»ep  diminishing  in  succession  as  they  rise,  till  the 
mass'  terminates,  at  the  height  of  200  feet  or  more,  io  a 
single  colomn ;  the  whole  producing  a  beautiful  pyramid 
dal  and  intricate  object,-  a  gigaittie  pinnacle  rather  than 
an  obelii^,  from  which  eren  the  fertility  of  the^anoient 
eoclesia&rticml  a^clHtects^  might  hare  derived  valuable 
bintsi  In  another  place,  a  flat  group  of  similar  co*» 
lumns  stands  advanced  in  fece  of  the  diff,  at  a  consi'*' 
.  derable  distance ;  presenting,  in  particular  positions,  its 
narrow  edge  against  the  sky,  and  looking  as  if  the  ar^ 
chiteet  had  suddenly  stopped  in  the  executions  of  some 
portico  or  colonnade  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

I  have  S0  liberally  blamed  those  who  have  seen  re- 
semblftnces  to  Greek  architecture  where  it  does  not  oi^ist, 
that  I  ought  to  b^  safe>  in^  pointing  it  out  where  it 
doefi^  'Hiat  is  the  case  here,  throughout  one  amsidei?- 
able  space,  where  two  dasses  of  rock  come  into  view. 
The  columnar  rocks,  I  need  scarcdy  say,  belong  to  the 
trap  family,  as  ininemlogists  call  it;  or,  as  the  vulgar 
do,  to  basalt.  To  do^rict  jvmtice  to  all  parties,  they  are 
fermed  of  augit-rock.  But  this  great  mass  lies  abovea  suo- 
ceKsion  of  horizontal  strata,  consisting  of  limestone  chiefly^ 
of  different  degrees  of  hmrdness,  and  differing  in  thickr 
ness4  As  the  sen  attacks  those  unequally  yidding  mate- 
rials, they  become  marked,  so  as  to  resemble  courses  of 
masonry;  not*  unfireqnently  also  putting  on  the  appear- 
ance of  stahrs  or  of  hage  mouldings.    Thus  there  are 
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produced  horizontal  basements  from  which  the  columns 
rise  immediately ;  the  contrast  being  as  striking  as  the 
whole  is  an  accurate  imitation  of  architecture.  At  one 
particular  point,  where  a  group  of  colunms  thus  stands 
on  a  substruction  of  this  kind,  forming  a  semicircular 
mass,  the  general  effect,  as  well  as  the  proportions,  are 
such  as  to  conirey.a  most  lively  representation  of  a  Greek 
temple ;  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli, 
supposing  the  intercolumniations  to  be  filled  with  co- 
lumns, and  the  cornice  reraoved.  The  day  wa9  most  fa- 
TOttrable  for  the  effect ;  the  obliquity  of  the  mid-day  sun 
threw  the  most  adtrantageous  lightm  on  every  object'; 
catching  the  prominent  parts,  at  times,  at  others  shining 
foil  on  some  broad  colonnade,  which  was  again  sap^orted 
by  a  deep  mass  of  shadow,  interspersed  with  all  the  half 
tints  and  reflections  that  arose  from  the  irregularities  of 
the  recks  and  the  brilliancy^  of  the  sea  below.  . 

A  cascade,  which  Mis  over  these  cliffs  between  Ru 
na  Braddan  and  Fladda,lbrms  on  extraordinary  spectadis^ 
and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  more 
striking  than  picturesque;  as  the  river  which  produces 
it  starts  immediately  from  the  lop  of  the  columnar  cliff, 
which  is  about  900  feet  high ;  being  projected  in  a  single 
spout  into  the  sea,  far  from  the  base  of  the  rocks.  As  it 
boils  and  foams  bdow,  a  boat  can  pass  behind  it,  and 
permit  us  to  adntire  the  noise  and  fury  of  the  falling  tor- 
rent^ untouched.  It  is  not  likely  Aat  much  of  it  reaches 
the  sea,  when  l^e  wind  blows  here  as  it  knows  well  how 
to  blow- in  Sky. 

The  Altavig  islandis  are  flat,  and  afford  nothing  in- 
teresting. In  Martin's  time,  there  was  a  chapel  on  the 
greater  Altavig,  dedicated  to  St.  Turos;  but  I  could  not 
find  even  its  ruins.  In  the  mean  time  the  summer  day 
had  advanced  to  evening  before  we  were  well  aware,  and 
compelled  us  to  bear  up  for  Rona. 
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In  a  former  expedition  to  Rona,  I  bad  discovered  the 
insufficiency  of  Blue  Bay,  and  Mackenzie's  chart  seemed 
to  promise  little  resource  in  the  other  three  harbours  laid 
dp^n  on  the  west  side  of  this  island.  But,  with  all  his 
mejrits,  I  had  long  discovered  that  he  was  not  to  be  de-* 
pendedpn  as  a  guide  for  all  the  Western  Isles:  either  for 
good  or  evil.  His  survey  of  Orkney  is  excellent ;  but  it  is 
abundantly  plain  that  be  had  taken  a  very  large  part  of  the 
western  coast,and  of  the  islands  also,  on  trust  or  report  A 
glaring  instance  of  this  occurs  near  Rasay,  where  he  bis 
omitted  a  niost  dangerous  sunk  rock,  lying  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  this  frequented  passage,  and  not  mucb 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  very  house  in  which  he  resided 
three  w^eks.  The  excellence  of  some  parts  of  his  wcnrk, 
and  the  deserved  weight  of  his  general  character  as  a 
surveyor,  thus  become,  in  themselves,  an  evil,  and  a  trap 
for. the  unwary.  Were  it  the  fashion  to  care  as  much' 
about  the  hydrography  of  our  own  coasts,  as  about  t|iose 
of  New  South  Shetland,  I  know  not  that  a  much  better 
thing  could  be  done  in  this  department,  than  to  revise 
Mackenzie's  work;  while  two. or  three  summers  well  em- 
ployed, would  amend  what  is  erroneous,  and  supply  what 
is  wanting.  Having  navigated  every  coast,  and  entered 
every  harbour  laid  down  in  it,  chart  in  hand,  you  see  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  speaki^ig  *^  ex  cathedra'^  on  this 
pilotage. 
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Why  this  bay  should  be  called  Bine,  I  do  not  know, 
since,  like  most  bays,  it  is  of  no  colour  at  all,  or  just  of 
the  chameleon  hue  which  it  pleases  the  elements  for  the 
day  to  allot  to  it.  But  the  Highlanders  do  not  seem,  with 
all  the  copiousness  of  their  language,  to  have  abounded 
in  terms  for  colours.  When  I  was  in  Sutherland,  on  one 
blessed  elcpedition,  my  horses  became  wrecked :  one  of 
them  having  foundered  in  a  bog,  and  the  other  having 
lost  his  sheathing  on  the  rocks.  I  was  consoled  by  the 
guide,  who  assured  me  that  we  should  find  **  the  Blue 
horse"  to-morrow.  But  his  conspicuity  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  his  colour,  as  I  at  first  supposed ;  it  was  that 
of  his  solitary  reign,  being  the  only  horse  which  the 
country  contained  for  seventy  miles.  He  might  have 
been  translated  into  green  as  well  as  blue;  since  the 
same  term,  glas,  serves  for  all ;  but  as  my  memorandum 
book  had  a  green  morocco  cover,  the  guide's  knowledge 
of  colours  had  probably  suggested  that  this  translation 
would  not  succeed.  But,  after  all,  we  need  not  dis- 
pute with  Donald  about  his  system  of  colouring,  since 
xX^p^f  seems  to  have  been  as  accommodating  a  colour  as 
glas.  Green  seems  indeed  to  have  puzzled  better  men 
than  the  Greeks  and  the  Highlanders;  since  the  Heralds, 
of  whose  divine  science  it  is  so  important  a  branch,  have 
ascertained,  according  to  Gwillim,  that  it  consists  of 
^  more  purple  and  less  black."  This  is  better  still  than 
the  **perso"  of  Dante  and  the  **  purpureus"  of  his  teachers, 
which  have  so  gravelled  the  commentators,  and  which, 
if  you  please,  we  will  permit  them  to  settle,  together  with 
the  green  of  Gwillim,  and  the  real  colouring  of  Duncan 
Morison's  blue  horse. 

In  running  down  the  shore,  we  discovered  what 
looked  like  the  Archasig  Hirm  of  the  chart;  although 
lying  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  whereas  he  has  laid 
it  down  at  the  north  end.     His  draught  of  it  proved 
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equally  coiijectnral,  and  we  fouinl  it  a  foeaiitifal  and  spa- 
cious bay,  with  deep  water  and  good  clean  ground,  per- 
fectly lahd-loc^ked  by  a  small  island  by  which  it  is  covered, 
and  having  a  double  entrance.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
accessible  and  secure  harbours  on  this  coast,  and  is  so 
peculiarly  convenient  for  vessels  making  this  passage  in 
sbort  days,  when  there  is  no  other  anchorage  nearer  than 
Portree,  or  for  those  going  round  Sky,  that  it  well  deserves 
to  be  better  known.  Iliat  it  was  known  to  some  of  the 
coasting  vessels,  we  soon  discovered  ;  as  we  had  not  long 
dropped  our  anchor  when  there  came  in,  by  the  north 
entrance,  a  vessel  loaded  with  deals  from  Norway.  Shef 
was  a  large  ill-found  sloop,  and  seemed  water-logged 
and  in  distress,  her  gunwale  being  near  the  water's  edge. 
But,  on  going  on  board,  we  found  this  was  a  piece  of 
Irish  economy.  She  was  navigated  by  three  as  perfect 
Paddies  as  I  ever  saw^  who  had  brought  her  on,  thus  far, 
from  Norway,  in  this  condition,  determined  that  she  should' 
earry  double ;  as,  whatever  else  might  happen,  she  could 
not  sink.  If  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making  trips  of 
this  kind,  assuredly  her  crew  was  not  born  to  be  drowned; 
It  is  probable  that  this  very  harbour  is  Dean  Monro's 
"  haven  for  Heiland  f;aleys ;"  **  the  same  havein  being 
guyed  for  fostering  of  theives,  ruggers,  and  reivars,  till  a 
nail,  upon  the  peilling  and  spnizeing  of  ponre  pepill.'*^ 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  Dean's  authority  in 
a  point  of  this  kind  ;  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  bis 
book  is  a  very  meagre  and  incorrect  performance.  In 
his  geography,  he  jumps  from  Lismore  to  Isia,  and  from 
Sky  to  Barra  Head,  and  then  to  Pol  Ewe.  His  informa- 
tion is  as  scanty  as  it  is  inaccurate  and  ill  arranged ;  and 
did  he  not  assert  the  fact,  we  might  almost  doubt  that  he 
had  visited  the  Islands.  He  describes  lona,  certainly  not 
like  a  man  who  had  seen  it :  and  though  this  ought  to  have 
formed  a  main  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  any  thing  did,  he 
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overlooks  churdies  and  chapels  ev.erf  where.  '  Martwi 
Qotiees  a  far  greater  Duodber.  It  is  inaeh  to  be  regcetted 
that  he  was  so  ahaUow  a  Dean;  as  he  Hired  at  a Ume 
when  infoniiation  on  the  condition  of  llie  Isbuhds  would 
have  been  really  valuable^ 

Bona  is  aboot  fiye  miles  long  and  one  broad,  forming 
a  sort  of  high  inregular  ridge,  and  separated  from  Rasayv 
to  which  it  belongs,  hy  a  strait  just  passable  for  vessels^ 
in  which  are  l^ituated  the  smidl  island  Maltey  and  soine 
islets  of  less  note.  The  surface  is  a  continued  suc^^essioii 
of  projecting  grey  rocks,  interspersed  with  heath  and 
pasture.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  cheer* 
less  than  the  aspect  of  the  islands  of  this  character  at  a 
little  distance ;  yet,  among  the  rifts  and  intervals,  scarcely 
worthy  the  name  of  valleys,  there  are  found  patches  of 
beautiful  green  pasture,  gr^ner  from  the  4;ontrast,  and^ 
now  and  then,  the  black  hut  of  some  small  tenant.  The 
little  arable  ground  which  occurs  in  Bona,  surrounds  the 
scattered  Tillage  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  which 
contains.all  the  population  of  the  island.  We  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  purchase  two  fat  cows;  so  that, : on  the 
following  morning,  our  deck  presented  the  unamiable 
spectacle  of  raw  beef  under  all  its  forms.  Our  men^ 
doubtless,  thought  this  a  much  more  entertaining  sight 
than  a  cargo  of  minerals ;  a  day  to  be  marked  with  a 
white  stone.  Indeed  we  had  no  reason  ourselves  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion  when  the  roast  beef  came  smoking  down 
the  companion  ladder,  day  after  day,  together  with  the 
several  occasional  interludes  of  beef  steaks  and  boiled 
beef,  and  all  the  other  good  things  in  which  a  dead  bul- 
lock abounds.  You  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  who  live  at 
home  at  ease,  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  you  are  to 
cruise  round  the  Western  Islands  upon  beef  steaks ;  no^ 
nor  on  fresh  mutton  neither.  There  are  no  <<  Siouiee 
dapes"  to  repent  of  here.     We  must  have  sought  for 
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some  other  penance^  bad  we  wished  for  one,  than  that  of 
the  monks  who  condemned  Ihemselres  to  eating  eight 
meids  a  day.  Duncan,  our  greasy  cook,  was  as  litde 
like  Trimidcion's,  as  to  Mr.  Ude  himself;  and  we 
might  generally  have  said  of  bisdishes^as  is  saM  in  the 
Adelphi,  <<  hoc  salsum  est,  hoc  adustum  est."  And^ven 
Rona  is  not  an  Otaheite  at  all  times.  But  Martinmas, 
Ihat  comes  to  all,  was  at  Imnd,  andthe  cows  were  fi^: 
a  fat  cow  or  a  fat  sheep,  from  December  to  Augrnst,  or  c^ren 
to  September,  would  be  as  great  a  phenomenon  here,  as  a 
rhinoceros.  This  was  the  first  time  in  all  oi|r  Toyi^;«s  that 
we  had  ever  dined  on  fresh  beef.  As  to  the  sheep,  they 
are  nothing  but  a  collection  of  bones  and  membranes;  the 
lamb  is  good  when  it  is  to  be  had ;  but,  with  fowts^  and 
eggs,  and  fish,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  being  starved. 
Of  the  fowls,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  obeying  the  Lex  Fannia, 
which  f<»rbade  the  citi^ns  to  eat  a  fat  fowl.  Indeed,  our 
dinners  too  often  resembled  those  of  the  Freres  Fredmis. 
^  Au  Lundi,  beaulx  pois  au  lard,"  pease  soup,  if  yen 
please;.  **  au  Mardi^  force  gallettas,"  biscuits;  ^^imi 
Bfercrcdi,  teste  de  mouton,"  a  singit  sheep's  head ;  ^^  au 
Jeudi,  potaiges ;  et  au  Samedi,  rongeoient  les  os :  et 
moustarde  etemelle  parmy;"  for  that  is  the,  seaman's 
whole  sauce,  Hervey^  ketdhup,  zoot>ditty  much,  caviai^ 
and  all.  But  what  are  all  these  evils  when  the  s^l  is 
your  larder  and  you  are  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  first 
question  in  the  morning  was,  **  what's  for  dinner"-i-^ 
*<  nothing."  "  Heave  to  then,  and  put  a  line  over." 
Thus  came  cod  and  many  more  moni^rs  of  the  deep,  and 
thus  came  crabs  and  lobsters ;  and  if  our  dinners  were 
not  equal  to  the  skimming  of  Camacho's  kettle,  nor 
cooked  according  to  Dr.  Kitchener,  we  were  never  re- 
duced to  a  clean  pair  of  spurs,  nor  a  dish  of  hooks  and 
lines  neither. 
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Tbe  beef  being  salted,  we  stood  back  to  the  coast  of 
Sky,  makings  Loeb  Staffin.     This,  wbicb  is  not  eveo  a 
hAjj  much  less  a  locb,  is  named,  like  Staffa,  from  its  co- 
Inmnm*  ranges.    It  is  of  a  different  character  from  the 
preceding  tract,  being  an  open  landscape,  but  far  more 
magnificent.    Tlie  ranges  of  hiHs,  in  which  its  character 
chiefly  cbnsists,  rise  in  succession  from  thie  sea,  in  many 
biiricate  forms ;  each  crowned  with  its  own  diff*  of  tall 
columns,  and  all  of  them  attaining  to  heights  of  1000  and 
of  1500^  feet.     From  the  shore,  which  is  also  bounded  by 
colonnades,  the  land  rises  in  one  broad  sw^p  till  it  meets 
the  first  of  those  hills ;  after  which  they  are  seen  over- 
topping each  other ;  the  columns  continuing  well  misirked; 
even  while  they  diminish  in  the  retiring  penspective,  and 
producing  a  variety  of  scenery  which  far  surpasses,  in  its 
extent  and  grandeur,  all  that  is  found  in  the  Basaltic 
Islands ;  from  which  it  is  also  entirely  different  in  cha- 
racter.  Inland,  there  is  a  sacred  lake,  a  Loch  Shiaiit,  the 
resort  of  fairies,  who  have  shown  more  taste  than  common 
in  the  choice  of  their  habitation.      Trodda  is  a  smalt 
island  which  lies  here,  off*  the  point  of  Hunish  ^  a  remarit- 
able  obfe<^,  displaying  a  long  colonnade,  at  one  end  of 
which  stands  up  a  single  and  thin  gfroup  of  detached 
pilta'rs,  resembling^  to  make  a  very  unpoetical  coinparison, 
the  chimney  of  Mr.  Maudslay's  steam  engine.    Trodda 
had  once  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Golumba ;  but,  like 
most  others,  it  is  vanished,  no  one  knows  how.    Martin 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  enumerations  of  the  churches 
and  chapels  in  the  islands ;  as  he  is  extremely  particular 
where  he  has  ntimed  them^  though  he  has  omitted  many. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  even  the  ruins  of  nine  in 
tien  of  them;    though  after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than 
a 'century.    They  can  scarcely  have  been  dissipated  by 
die  winds;   and  they  had  survived  the  age  of  reform. 
The  name  Trodda  also  proves  that  it  must  once  have  been 
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the  resort  t>f  \hp  Seaadinavian  Trolds,  or  |iuifie&;    Bat  of 
this  IMx.  Martin  seems  to  have  been  uninfoniied.  - 

Fiadda  fluDay  a  lower  island  to  the  westward  of 
Trodda,  had  also  a  cbapel  dedicated  to  the  same  sainii 
In  Martin's  time,  it  had  an  altai*  rematoiogr  on  which  was 
a  blue  stone,  by  which,  like  the  stones  of  lona^  it  wa9 
the  custom  to  swear*  Besides  this  command  ofer  a 
Celtic  conscience,  the,  blue  stone  of  Fiadda  Huaa  com* 
trouled  the  winds ;  it  being  necesssrry  only  to  wash-  it^  to 
procure  a  favourable  one  at  any  tin^e.  This  is  tke  rety 
xtOofAeare^ia  of  the  Greeks ;  but  I  shall' have  occasion  ber^« 
after  to  examine  those  relics  of  ancient  supeistitioa  a  litttt 
more  closely.  The  pedigree  is  plain  enougbt  wbatev^ 
modifications  it  may  have  undergone  as  to  the  applieattoa 
of  the  magic.  It  is  not  Hinlikely  that  the  Irish  monk  with 
the  tremendous  name  of  O'Gorgeo,  who  lies  buried  bere» 
derived  some  profit,  like  the  Lapland  witches,  from  tbuf 
selling  a  commodity  in  which,  foul  or  fair.  Sky  js  nevev 
wanting.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  very  istandi 
and  not  Lipari,  where  uEolos  lived  by  selling  ^imia  ta 
seamen.  If,  as  the  antiquaries  whom  I  quoted  some  tiilio 
since  have  proved,  Ulysses  visited  St.  Kilda,  «  Nartb 
Rona,  or  Mona,  or  Moneeda,  when  he  made  bis  excunodn 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean  and  the  norths  it  is  very 
natural  that  he  should  have  touched  at  Fiadda  Httna^aaA 
bought  a  bag  of  breeze.  It  is  a  pity  that  Toland,*  op 
Rowlands,  or  Borlase,  had  not  known  of  this  island;  as  thc^ 
proofs  would  have  been  rendered  more  complete  than  L 
AM  condescend  to  make  them,  while  they  would  doiribt^ 
less  have  proved  that  iEolus  also  was  a  Druid,  aud  prnd^i^ 
that  even  Calyps6  and  her  nynK)phs,  wbo  were  equally 
dealers  ia  winds,  w^re  nothing  more  than  the  nine  Dro^ 
vii^BS  who  w«re  allowisd  husbands  once  a  year;  iw*^ 
\fsm  indeed  they  lihould  have  b^en  liapland  witehe% 
whakept  *<  Libs  Notuset  Ausler"  and  the  i^nt,  knQtted«|i 
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111  tbdr  garter.  Yet  the  very  name  O'Gorgon  implies  au 
^olian  and  classical  descent,  which  can  scarcely  leave  a 
rational  doubt  in  any  sober  and  judicious  mind.  Give 
me  as  much  law  as  Vallancey  has  taken,  and  I  will  prove 
it«  ^  And  thus  castles  are  built  of  the  heads  of  fools,'' 
Whether  I  have  thus  proved  the  classical  pedigree  or 
toot,  St.  O^Gorgon  must  be  the  JSolian  saint,  the  patron  of 
winds;  unless  St.  Nicholas,  who  is  the  protector  of  sai- 
lors, should  ^oose  to  contest  that  honour  •  with  him. 
Hew  it  happened  that  the  patron  and  the  Davy  Jone* 
shonM  both  have  had  the  same  name,  the  councils  havel 
toot  settled ;  unless  it  be  that  St  Nicholas  is  Old  Nick  and 
Nikur  himself,  and  worshipped  on  the  same  principte  a9^ 
be  is  adored  by  the  Savages,  or  as  the  Grreeks  worshipped 
Pluto.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  and  sisterhood, 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  their  several  commands  | 
and  if  the  Catholic  Church  has  discovered  those  them- 
itolves,  we  need  not  fear  to  repeat  them.  If  Saint 
Veronica  is  the  patroness  of  milliners  and  mantua- 
makers,  not  less  reason  is  there  why  St.  Ann  should  be 
the  goddess  of  Joiners^  since  she  sits  in  a  chair.  Iliat  St* 
€korge  ought  to  patronize  the  Armourers,  is  as  incontro- 
vertible as  that  St.  Sebastian  should  be  the  protector  of 
the  Bowyers  and  Fletchers.  The  Old  Maids  claim  St. 
Undecimilla,  for  obvious  reasons;  and  the  Cooks  St. 
Lawrence,  for  more  satisfactory  ones  still ;  but  not  lor 
better  ones  than  the  Tanners  worship  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  Hackney-^coachnten  St.  Phiacre,  the  Nailers  St. 
Otoud,  a^d  the  Oilmen  St.  Polycarp.  Why  St.  Crispin 
is  good  for  Shoe-makers,  St.  Apollonia  for  the  tMth- 
iMb,  St.  Antihony  for  pigs,  St.  Martin  for  the  itch,  St. 
LeHis  for  periwigs,  St.  Valentine  for  lovers  an4  the  falling 
sielLneaE^  and^St.  Gtellus  for  geese,  I  leave  you  to  find  out) 
and  you  may  call  in  ta  your  aid  La  Mothe  Le  Vayer,  and 
Barnaby  Ooc^^  sbonld  it  exceed  your  own  ingenuity. 

c  c2 
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Whether  the  chapel  on  Trodda,  with  the  other  appa- 
rently eremitical  bnildiogs  dispersed  about  the  islands, 
existed  before  the  Catholic  times,  is,  and  most  remain,  nn- 
cM^ain;  Tlie  stractnres  themselyes  could  not.  have  been 
older  than  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Cnldees,  of  St. 
Coluinba's  own  apostdic  order.  I  have  already  said  that 
Ibe  last  of  these  hemnts  recorded,  is  the  one  whom 
Martin  found  in  Benbecula.  In  that,  as  in  the  islands 
Ifooth  of  it,  the  Catholics  not  only  remained  after  the 
r^rmation,  bnt  continue  to  this  day,  as  I  have  men^ 
tinned.  But  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  at  an  end, 
imd  the  monastic  systeroy  in  all  its  ralnific^tionsy  met  its 
natural  death. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enormous  disproportion  be^ 
tween  the  churches  of  those  days  and  the  parishes  of  the 
present.  Nothing  can  serve  better  to  give  us  a  notion  of 
the  influence  and  wealth  of  the  Catholic  church,  even  in 
tfasi  wretched  country ;  since,  if  they  did  not  all  maintain 
ministers  or  eremites,  the  very  buildings  must  have  drawn 
largely  on  the  funds  of  Chiefs,  who  could  never  have 
been  very  opulent,  from  what  we  know  of  the  crowds  of 
followers  and  clansmen  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
maintaiof  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  same  considerations 
will  lead  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  influence  of  religion^ 
over  the  Highlanders,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  times  i 
and  indeed  there  is  little  else  remaining  from  which  we 
Could  conjecture  whether  they  had  any  religion  at  all. 
Thfit  these  churches  were  built  and  endowed  by  the  Chiefs, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  at  that 
tim^ ; ,  were  the  fact  itself  not  distinctly  stated  in  onecase^ 
Damely,  that  of  the  large  donations  and  repairs  to  various 
chwrches,  made  by  John  Lord  of  the  Isles,  who  died  in 
1380  and  was  buried  in  Oran's  chapel  in  lona.  Had  not 
ike  people  and  the  inferior  Chiefs  been  of  a  religions  cha- 
ractier,  neiUier  these  buildings  noi"  their  Inhabitants  and 
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servants  coald  have  existed  in  days  so  turbulent ;  whereas, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plunder  of  Rasay  from  lona,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  property  of  the  Church  ever  suf- 
feredy  after  the  last  invasions  of  the  piratical  Northmen 
in  the  ninth  century.  Were  any  thing  further  necessary 
to  prove  the  prevalence  of  religion  among  the  Western 
Clans,  it  would  be  found  in  those  very  usages  which 
Martin,  living  after  the  Reformation,  enumerates  as  among 
their  superstitions.  The  most  important  of  those  a|*e 
plainly  the  relics  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  or  cere« 
inony.  He  also  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  fishermen 
prayed  in  the  various  chapels,  which  were  even  then  in 
ruins,  when  commencing,  or  while  engaged  on  any  of 
their  expeditions ;  while  he  also  describes  voluntary  ser- 
vice as  being  regularly  performed,  as  I  have  lately  no« 
ticed,  even  in  the  chapel  of  North  Rona,  then  inhabited 
by  only  five  families.  The  fishermen's  form  of  prayer, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  Kerswell's  Liturgy,  is  a  com- 
position which  it  would  be  well  if  they  remembered  stilL 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  with  his  usual  carelessness,  Martin 
has  not  given  us  a  list  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  all 
Ae  islands  in  bis  time,  as  he  has  done  with  respect  to 
many.  Hence,  as  there  is  little  other  authority  now  on 
this  subject,  than  his  and  that  of  Dean  Monro,  we  are 
left  a  good  deal  to  conjectures ;  yet  to  conjectures  that 
may  be  safely  made  from  what  is  recorded.  I  have  added 
to  the  lists  of  those  authors,  such  specimens  as  I  have 
found  myself^  and  they  had  omitted;  but  as  those  build- 
ings have  utterly  disappeared  in  so  many  places,  the  cata- 
logue, even  with  these  amendments,  is  still  very  imperfect* 
Commencing  with  the  Long  Island,  it  appears  from 
Martin,  that  there  were  twenty-five  churches  and  chapels 
in  Lewis ;  and  from  other  authorities,  we  kuow  that  there 
were  twelve  belonging  to  the  establishment  of  Rowdill  in 
Harris.    There  also  was  a  kirk  in  Pabba,  according*  to 
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Monro,  and  tliere  were  three  chapels  in  V^lay,  besides  two 
or  three  more  in  the  other  islands  that  lie  between  Harris 
and  North  Uist.  Moreover,  there  was  one  in  Taransa; 
but  this  portion  is  imperfectly  given.  In  South  Uis^ 
there  were  four  parish  churches,  and  three  or  more  cha^ 
pels,  according  to  Monro  and  Martin ;  and  as  there  are  five 
now  remaining  in  Barra,  we  are  sure  of  that  number  at 
least,  in  this  latter  island.  Monro  also  informs  us  that 
tliat  there  were  nine  chapels  in  the  southern  islands, 
which  reach  from  Vatersa  to"  Barra  Head. 

Thus  the  total  number  ascertained  in  this  division  of  the 
islands,  the  iEbuda  maxima,  is  not  less  than  sixly-six ; 
while  both  these  authors  have  omitted  to  notice  North 
Uist  and  Benbecula.  That  deficiency  cannot  now  be 
supplied  from  investigation ;  as  there  are  few  remains  to 
be  seen  in  those  islands  where  these  buildings  once 
abounded,  any  more  than  in  the  two  in  question.  But, 
comparing  the  extent  of  territory  and  probable  popular* 
tion  with  those  of  the  remainder  of  this  district,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  allow  fifteen  for  both;  or  as  many 
as,^in  round  numbers,  would  bring  the  total,  for  the  Long 
Island,  to  eighty.  This  extensive  tract  is  now  served  by 
seven  parish  churches. 

Next  after  the  Long  Island,  I  may  name  St.  Kilda, 
containing  three  chapels ;  the  Flannan  Isles  and  North 
Sona,  containing  one  each;  Rasay  containing  a  church 
and  a  chapel ;  and  four  more  chapels  in  the  Shiant  Isles 
and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  about  Sky.  The  total 
number  of  those  is  eleven. 

Though  Martin  was  a  native  of  Sky,  lie  has  omitted 
all  mention  of  its  churches;  but  Monro  names  twelve, 
which  he  calls  parish  churches.  That  there  were  cha- 
pels also,  is  certain,  because  there  are  remains  of  some 
of  them  still  existing.  To  estimate  the  number  of  these, 
we  may  perhaps  safely  take  Lewis  as  a  guide,  com- 
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prising  a  territory  less  extensive  .antttess  flBTtile ;  and  \^e 
rfiall  probably,  therefore,  be  under  the  markju  allowing' 
^  mafty  ebapels  as  cbur^bes  for  Sky,  so  as  to  naake  the- 
total  nuniber  twenty-four. 

In  the  same  way,  Martin  has  forgotten  Mull;  but- 
MenlV)  assigns  to  it  seven  parish  churches.  Here  also, 
w^  may  safeJy  double  the  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
comprfeing  the  chapels;  while  it  is  more  likely  to  be  an 
estimate  in  defect  than  excess.  In  Tirey  and  Coll,  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  Statistical  Survey,  that  there  are  the  traces  of 
fifteen -ehapelstf  Of  the  neighbouring  small  islands,  Egg 
contained  two,  St,  Donnan^s  and  St.  Catharine's  ;  while" 
Cauna,  Ulva,  Inch  Kenneth,  Eorsa,  Muck,  Rum,  and' 
St.  Cormac's  Isle,  each  contained  at  least  one  chapel, 
^akityg  the  total  number  twenty-four.  lona,  the  first 
monastic  establishment,  possesses  still  the  remains  of 
lliree  churches  and  chapels,  and  probably  contained 
many  more.  It  is  also  probable  that  more  than  one' 
should  be  allowed  for  the  establishment  at  the  Garveloch 
isles,  but  I  shall  here  take  only  four  for  the  whole.  The 
monastery  of  Oransa  would  probably  also  claim  more 
than  one ;  and  Colonsa  actually  contained  four  chapels. 
Taking  nine  for  these  last  islands,  we  are  very  sure  of 
being  far  within  tbe-bounds  of  truth. 

Both  Martin  and  Monro  have  left  us  very  much  in  the 
dark  about  the  Argyllshire  islands.  Lismore,  however, 
contained  a  cathedral  and  three  churches.  Only  seven 
are  named  for  Isla,  and  these  are  called  parish  churches. 
There  are  still  some  chapels  to  be  seen,  not  in  that  enu- 
meration ;  and  when  the  wealth  of  this  island  is  consi- 
dered, together  with  its  importance  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isled,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  its 
ecclesiastical  buildings  must  at  least  have  been  double  or 
treble  the  number  above  given.  It  cannot  be  extrava- 
gant to  allow  fourteen  for  this  island.    The  island  of 
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Neaye,  from  its  DaiMe,  .should  also  have  coDtained  eccle- 
siastical buildiogs.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  Jura 
should  have  contaiued  but  one  church,  while  there  were 
two  on  the  small  islands  of  Cara  and  Gigha;  nor,  if  eight 
vere  allowed  for  Jura,  would  it  exceed  what  might  rea* 
sonably  be  admitted  for  such  an  extensive  tract,  sioi^  it 
must  comprise  also  the  islands  of  Scarba  and  Lunga.  No 
notice  whatever  having  been  taken  of  the  Slate  Islands 
of  this  coast,  I  will  not  pretend  to  allot  the  number^ 
though  there  is  one  now  on  Seil,  and  it  is  known  thai 
there  was  one  on  Kerrera,  dedicated  to  St.  Kiaran.  Bat 
when  the  extent  and  fertility  of  these  islands  are  con« 
sidered,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  with- 
out numerous  places  of  worship  of  some  kind;  and  it.  is 
probable  that  if  we  could  discover  them,  a  considerable 
number  would  be  added  to  the  catalogue. 

The  enumerations  that  have  been  given  of  the 
churches  and  chapels  belonging  to^  the  islands  of  the 
Clyde,  are  also  imperfect.  Arran  is  said  to  haire  con- 
tained five  parish  churches;  but  were  that  number  far 
more  than  doubled,  for  the  purpose  of  including  chaj^Is,. 
it  would  only  be  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  those 
where  the  records  are  more  perfect.  That  our  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  buildings  of  Arrgii  is  peculiarly 
deficient,  appears  probable ;  partly  from  its  vicinity  to 
Lamlash,  which  was  a  parental  establishment,-  as  it  con* 
tained  a  monastery,  and  partly  from  the  number  known 
to  have  existed  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bute.  In 
this  there  were  twelve  churches  and  chapels,  besides 
thirty  hermitages.  If  these  hermitages  were  like  that  of 
St.  Cormac's,  of  the  Shiant  Isles,  and  of  the  other  remote? 
islands,  each  cell  must  have  had  an  attached  chap^t,' 
which  would  therefore  add  considerably  to  the  numberi^ 
Besides  these,  there  were  three  chapels  in  this  group ; 
one  on   Inch  Marpoch,  one  on  Cumbray,  and  one. on 
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Sanda ;  while  the  tnonastisry  on  Latnlash  'niiikt  at  least 
reckon  for  one.  This  entire  district  nbw  contains  tbi'ee 
parish  churches. 

Reiriewing  the  whole  of  this  enumeration,  the  num- 
ber of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  Western  Islands,  the 
former  exisitence  of  which  can  be  proved,  either  from 
inspection  or  good  authority,  amounts  to  904.  If  there 
be  added,  for  the  omissions,  those'  which  may  be  justir 
fied  on  the  gprouods  already  statied,  the  total '  should 
be  assuredly  not  less  than  250;  and,  even  then,  it  is 
probable  that  nrany  which  haye  once  existed,  will  remain 
still  uilaceounted  for,  and  that  if  900  were  iassumed  as 
the  number,  the  bounds  of  truth  would  not  be  exceeded. 
It  is  possible  that  the  ministers  of  the  insuTar  parishes 
may  know  of  many  which  have  escaped  my  research ;  as, 
without  the  aid  of  traditional  knowledge,  it  is  ab«olutely 
impossible  to  discover  those  obscure  riemains. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  here,  or,  if  the  terms 
are  convertible,  the  opulence  or  extent  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  past  and  present  state  of  things;  as  the  only  pur-t 
pose  of  this  enumeration  is  to  show,  that  although  the 
people  are  said  to  have  taken  their  religion  on  trust 
from  their  Chiefs,  as  you  have  yourself  observed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  deficient  in  its  ordinary  duties, 
or  in  religious  belief,  whatever  that  was.  The  Reforma- 
tion has  replaced  all  those  churches  and  chapels,  with 
twenty-eight  parish  churches ;  and  here  my  episode 
should  end. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  discover,  or  at  least 
to  conjecture,  what  those  churches  and  chapels  were. 
That'  lona  and  Oransa  were  both  of  them  considerable 
Bftonastic  establishments,  splendid  and  wealthy,  when 
compared  with  the  state  and  means  of  the  age,  needs  not 
be  told.    It  does  not  seem  certain  what  the  nature  of  the 
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whole  eBtablisbmeDt  at  Row4iIl  was:  bat  fromihe  tnagni^ 
tilde  of  the  cbardi,  still  remaiBiog^)  it  was  probably  that 
which  it  is  said  to  have  been  ;  the  seat,  if  not  of  a  Bishdp 
in  our  sense  4>f  the  word,'of  some  Abbot  or  dignitary  with 
mi  extensiT*e  pastoral  cbarge.  The  Oarveloch  Isles,  which 
neither  Martin  nor  any  one  else  has  noticed,  must  eri^ 
dently  have  been  a  monastic  establishment,  and  n^t  a 
mere  cell;  a  dependency  of  «ome  consequence.  That 
Lamlash  waE»  one,  we  ha^e  the  authority  of  Hobfo*  Thas 
there. seem  to  har^  been  five  establishments  of  some 
importance,  .and  all  probably  of  a  mixed  monastic  na« 
ture^as  it  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  lona,  tibat  the 
regular  church  government  was  combined  with  the  j«h- 
visdiction  of  a  secular  clergy*  If  that  confusion  has  not 
been  very  clearly,  developed,  as  it  regards  lona,  we  ave 
very  unlikely  to  clear  up  the  history  of  Rowdili,  and  of 
much  more  thai  belongs  to  this  dark  question. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  solitary  chapels,  gene- 
rally found  in  the  remote  detached  islands,  the  ruins  en 
St*  Cormac's  isle  afford  an  useful  light.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  attached  cell,  that  this  was  an  eremitical  resi'- 
dence.  The  same  may  be  iolerred  of  Fladda  Huna,  from 
tlie  burial  place  of  its  attendant  monk^  well  remembered 
in  Mantin's  )tme.  That  this  is,  iin  the  same  manner,  true 
of  all.  the  rest,  is.  equally  ^eiMale;  as,  whether  these 
were  votive  chapels,  or  dependencies  on  lona,  they  would 
piH>bably  not  have  been  left  without  attendant  servitoiis 
or  residing  hermits.  The  number  of  those,  in  situatioas 
incapable  of  admitting  many  other  inhabitants,  or  in 
islands  so: small  as  probably  to  have  admitted  none^  seems 
to  batve  been  nearly  thirty.  !ltot  tl^y  may  have  been 
much  moronumerous,  for  the  reasons  already  stottd. 

It  remains  yet  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  larger  islands,  amounting 
assuredly  to  more  than  200.    Of  those,  there  were  not 
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l#ss  than  twetity<Lfiye  in  LewiSb  Since,  ia  many,  of  ffae, 
ifilan<)s9  as  in  Barra,  for  example,  in  Isla,  in  Sky,>aiMlr 
elsewhere,  the  mins  of  sonae  of  these  are  still  reinainiag^* 
it  may  be  concluded,  from  their  limited  dimensioiis^  that* 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  chapels  of  the  same  nature;- 
sometimes  possibly  withoat  attendants,  as  is  still  seen  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  generally,  pertiap,  votrve.  Some 
of  those  in  Barra  are  on  so  smatl  a  scale  as  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  to  hold  three  or  four  persons;  *gii^iB^ 
a  reasonable  ground  for  this  conjecture.  Martin,  indeed, 
in  ennmerating  those  of  South  Uist,  distinguishes  them 
into  churches  and  chapels:  allowing  two  of  the  former 
and  fiFO  of  the  latter,  Monro's  account,  how^ever,  di&rsr 
as  he  calls  fi^e  of  them  clnirches.  But  elsewhere,  Mmrtia 
has  left  us  to  guess,  where  to  guess  is  almost  vaim  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  but  that  some  similar  propor- 
tions must  bare  existed  throughout  the  islands  in  gene-, 
ral ;  though,  where  I  have  been  left  to  pure  conjecture,  I 
have  allowed  only  one  chapel  to  each  recorded  church ; 
as  the  ninnber  of  the  population,  far  less  in  those  days 
than  at  present,  could  not  have  required  or  justified  a 
greater  number  of  parisbchurcfaes.  That  argimient  indeed 
is  not  of  much  weight.  A  better  one  may  be  derived  fifom 
the  probable  wealth  of  the  church,  which  could  not  base 
maintained  a  large  establishment  of  parish  priests.  At 
this  moment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agricultural 
revenue  of  the  island^  is  far  greater  tfian  it  was  under 
the  ancient  miserable  system  of  cultivatk>n  and  pasturage.; 
even  were  we  to  put  the  fisheries  out  of  the  question. 
To  add  to  this,  we  most  take  the  revenue  arising  from 
kelp,  as  not  much  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  present 
rental,  which  could  not,  even  now,  well  maintain  a  much 
larger  ecclesiastical  establishment  than  it  possesses ;  al- 
though we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  the  present 
value  at  six  timesthe  ancient  one.  The  rich  endowments 
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of  lona,  consisting  of  the  thirteen  islands  enumerated  bjr 
Beati  Monro,  do  not  constitute  altogether  a  large  fund. 
It  is  true  that  lona  once  derived  considerable  revenues 
from  Galway,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  the  early 
writers;  but,  before  the  Catholic  establishments,  these 
were  transferred  to  Holyrood;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  Church  of  the  Islands,  in  after  times,  possessed  any 
foreign  revenues.  Thus  far,  and  little  farther,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  go ;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  as  before, 
that  the  parochial  establishnients  were  of  a  limited  na- 
ture, both  with  respect  to  wealth  and  numbers,  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  those  buildings  were  votive  chapels, 
or  cells,  maintained  by  small  means,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional testamentary  or  living  donations  of  pious  or  re- 
pentant Chiefs.  To  illustrate  this,  I  may  here  quote  the 
donations  of  John  Lord  of  the  Isles,  as  recorded  in  the 
genealogical  history  of  the  Macdonalds,  or  Clan  Colla; 
being  the  only  document  of  that  kind  existing.  This 
pious  prince  gave  large  donations  to  lona.  He  also  co- 
vered the  chapels  of  Eorsa  and  of  Finlagan  in  Isia,  and 
of  an  island  the  present  name  of  which  is  unknown  ;  giv- 
ing tihe  furniture  requisite  for  maintaining  the  service  of 
God,  together  with  that  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Monks. 
He  also  built  or  repaired  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross ; 
but  where  that  was,  is  unknown.  I  need  not  attempt  to 
dive  deeper  into  this  obscure  subject. 

Whatever  else  we  may  decide  on  those  antiquarian 
questions,  it  must  be  k'emembered  that  there  was  a  period 
in  which,  from  well-known  causes,  the  clergy  were  in  a 
fair  way  of  getting  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the 
country.  If  the  progress  of  the  early  Saxon  clergy  in  ^ 
England  towards  this  point,  was  not  equalled  by  those 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  yet  the  seventh  century  pre- 
sented a  parallel  career,  even  in  these  countries.  This 
was  the  age  of  monks  and  monastic  establishments,  parti- 
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culariyin  Ireland;  and  Bishop Nicokon,  whose  calmness 
and  soundness  of  judgment  ^ive  him  great  authcu*ity  on 
all  those  questions,  says  that  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  of  Ireland  were  then  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  Yet  as  it  is  plain  that  the  buildings  which 
I  have  been  describing  cannot  be  of  so  high  an  age,  and 
as  the  history  of  the  Western  Islands  will  hot  allow,  us  to 
think  that  such  esitablisfaments  could  then  have  made  so 
extensive  a  progress,  we  must  probably  fix  the  period 
of  the  power  or  sway  of  the  church  in  these  islands,  at  a 
later  date,  and,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  at  that  of 
the  government  of  the  Romish  Church,  rather  thaii  under 
the  time  of  St.  Columba's  rule. 

I  had  occasion  to  notice,  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Ca- 
tholics in  this  country;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  I  presume 
cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  all  parties.  This  general 
feeling  is  strongly  confirmed  by  an  event  that  occurred 
during  the.commotions  which  theyear  1760  produced  in 
Scotland  on  this  subject;  the  Protestants  of  Inverness 
having  formed  an  armed  association  to  prevent  an  attacl^ 
which  was  feared  or  threatened,  against  the  Catholic 
Chapel  in  Strath  Glas. 

Though  I  have  here  noticed  the  religious  character  of 
the  ancient  Highlanders,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  can  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  facts  before  us  and 
from  the  very  little  information  which  has  reached  us, 
and  though  I  have  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting what  appears  to  me  a  false  opinion  which  has  pre- 
vailed oa  this  subject,'  it  is  one  that  I  have  purposely 
avoided  as  it  relates  to  modern  times.  Yet  I  have  scarcely 
succeeded  in  omitting  all  notice  of  what,  I  must  confess, 
has;  always  struck  me  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
this  people,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation.   I  did  think,  that,  at  tfiis  very  day,  the  Hpgii- 
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lattdkfls  were  a  rciigiouir  people.  I  hart  th^ght  tk^ttt 
peoulkriy  so,  and  should  hkre  marked  them  as  ati  ex^ 
empiary  people^  as  well  in  tibeiv  belief  and  their  fieeiingfSi 
as  hithrir  coaduct  and  in  Ae  practice  of  religioiu»  do* 
lies,  wherever  the j  bare  the  means  of  performing  these. 
And  Idid  not  think,  that  altboagh  deprived  of  relij^ioiii^ 
nistrueliM  and  (rf*  education  throughout  so  lai^  a  pov^ 
tioA  of  the  comitiy,  they  ever  ceased  to  be  anxious  ifiMr 
what  was  unattainable,  or  ever  forgot  to  malLO  that  dAy 
whi^  they  ccxAd  not  make  a  di^  of  public  prayer,  one 
of  vest,  and  gravity,  iiud  serious  thought.  Thinking 
thus,  I  should  have  been  led  to  say  so,  had  I  not  been 
induced  to  avoid  this  subject  altogether^  from  Ibarfng 
that!  am  either  an  incompetent  judge,  or  that  my  preju* 
slices  in  favour  of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
Highlaodenabttve  inBuended  my  judgment.  I  read  hi 
the  writings  of  others,  and  in  reports  from  authoriti^ 
whidi  ought  not  to  be  deceived,  opinioosf  very  cMfereilt 
from  those  which  I  had  formed.  'Still,  I  know  not  how  to 
betieve  that,  in  former  days,  their  religion  was  like  th^ 
politics^  obeying  the  orders  of  their  Chiefs,  and  changed 
with  as  nmch  facility  as  their  dress.  If  indeed  it  be  now 
so  lax  as  is  represented,  and  if  the  people  are  in  a  state 
so  gl-osidy  negligent  and  ignorant  on  this  subject  as  has 
been  said  in  recent  documents  that  must  be  considersd 
official,  i  can  only  submit  my  imperfcot  experience  and 
4diservation  to  those  €i(  better  judges,  and  add,  to  tbat^ 
my  regret  that  it  sboirid  be  the  fact;  i  only  hope  <h«t 
the  laodabio  ardoar  of  those  ptoua  pannages  has  led 
them  al  least  to  overrate  the  «vtl ;  baii,  in  the  mean  timet 
it  is  my  duty  to  submit,  and  be  «i(eit 

While  I  was  meditating  over  Mr.  O'Oorgon  and  his 
hemritage,  wo  opened  Dvntolm  Bay  and  Castlew  There 
waa  no  occasion  U^  stop  here,  as  my  good  iiriend  iSii4 
^or  had  quitted  his  lands,  and  taken  the  gneatStimit 
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llfe^,  as.  Ih«  oply  ireq  on  hk  faimi  Jbii^  Icibit  Mtifd 
Afgyllsliire*,  Wbeo  )^  talk  «(  m^kii^  d^K^QVorieiai  jolbii 
teiiiii<fy»  a«  iifmdi  yo^  ^re  p0rbaps  iodiued  lotUofeof 
tlN9  c^kbirated  voyage  <^  the  Badaod  doum  tlie  ^ine,  b 
is  not  a  whit  the  less  true  that  I  made  a  discovery  ott  i\m 
3^ery  day«  Judge  of  niy  feelings  es  .di«<H>Tierers  say, 
when,  iaataadiag  dowa  into  Iioch  fS»izorl»  4be  peiiU  of 
BoJQ  hf oke  oa  oQ^  astoaished  i|ight^  But  tbo(i»e.wb<^h»rQ 
eyes  do  «ot  cone  hither.  A  eeutary  hcinoe^  there  will  bf 
gMJdes  md  hoeiU  to.Duin,  as  there  are  now  to  ^ti^i 
yet  that  which  k  not  Fiagal's  cave,  will  be  QuQheUia'% 
or  Oscmr'sy;  Dot  mine;  beiaaasi^IhaTe  Uted'ibirteeii  huii4. 
dred  years  too  late  to  be  recorded  amoog  the  Vaa  TroUflf 
aiMi  PeQDaiit%  or  4o  have  a  right  to  iiiy  own  diseoveriest 
If  the  ^columns  that  forni  the  point  of  Puin  ^re  aotahfKH 
lulely  regular^  the  general  effect  of  columnar  regnhiri^ 
ia  perfect.  The  whole  cliff  rises  immediately  out  of  th<9 
sea;  but,  as.  in  Stafia,  there  is  also  a  l^g  pr^eting 
doable  causeway  of  broken  pillars,  qn  which  it  is  ea^y 
enough  to  laad.  Upwards,  the  cgflnmus  terqiioate  on  the 
sky»aiid  the  outline  is  agreeably  vaped;  wbile  the  fluent 
ia^beautifoUy  broken  into  irregular  prcje^tieg  parts  ai^^ 
recesses,  catehinga  diversity  of  lights  which  produce  great 
richness  of  effect  The  clustering  of  the  pillars,  and  theii 
uaeqnal  heights,  while  they  are  produjt^tive  of  greM  yu* 
rmtjf  give  to  this  fdace  a  cberpcter  utterly  different  frpm 
that  of  Staffa,  with  which,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  .upK^r^ 
eesjly  compared  than  with  any  #inii)nr  scene*  I  esti- 
iBMited  the  height  at  60  or  70  feet,  bat  it  may  be  moi;« 
considerable*,  There  are  three  caves  in  ti^  front,,  andi 
being  excavated  out  of  the  ccdnmns,  like  thegi^at;^?^ 
of  Stnffa,  4hey  have  the  same  archal;ectural  air»  hnf  W  a 
'  lesS'Sbale*  The  twa  larger  are  about  ^  or  4Q  fnethigh 
$t  ithe  entrance  end  perhaps  about  30  in  breadth;  but 
lhe;tbird  ja  n^abgve  bdfMMfgi^P    And  h^rafiy  den 
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seriplion  muBt^od,  for  I  covM  noC  enter  them.  So  mi 
least  my  meti  and  myself  Aovg^kt)  a«  there  was  a  cob^ 
siderahle  sea mnniag  on  the  point.  I  tfitnk  that  we  had 
encountered  worse  adventures;  but  couitige  is  a  variable 
qual^*. 

.  I  ought  now,  acoordiifg  to  the  proper  order  of  travel- 
ling, to  conduct  you  to  the  point  where  we  soon  found 
ourselves,  to  Dunvegan  Head,  and  thus»  and  thtM*  •  But 
I  never  bai^ned  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  log  book; 
I  suppose  it  has  acquired  this  name  from  the  liveliness 
of  its  contents,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  d( 
King  Log,  orva  log  of  wood.  Which  log  book  dolb'con« 
tain  and  announce  a  pithy,  surprising,  and  pathetic  nar-< 
rative  or  history  of  the  setting  of  the  foresail  and  the 
taking.in  of  the  foretopsail,  of  hauling  aft  the  main  sheet 
and  belaying  the  mizen,  of  four  knots  an  hour  and  of  two 
knots  an  hour,  of  the  first  watch  and  th^  middle  watch,  of 
south-west  and  north-east,  and  of  observations  and  dead 
reckonings,  agreeing  so  well  that  the  log:  proves  the  ship 
to  be  at  the  Land^s  End,  the  quadrant  at  Dover,  and  the 
lead  cm  the  Caskets,  hard  a-ground.  Yet  dius  quartoa 
are  made,  and  thus  they  are  {Nrinted,  and  thus  they  art-— 
read,  of  course*  But,  as  I  aspire  only  to  octavo,  I  shall 
bring  you  back,  with^  the  transition  of  4he  novelists,  to 
Broadford;  the  movements  of  my  ni^rative  resembling 
those  of  the  Knight  rather  than  the  sober  mardi  of  the 
Peon. 

The  ascent  of  Ben  na  Gaillich  is  enough  for  a  hot  day. 
Beiiig  there,  you  wish  to  be  on'  Ben  something  eke,  md 
then  a  stage  higher,  and  so  on,  till  you  come  to  theCa^ 
diuHtn  Ifills ;  just  as  in  the  climbs  we  make  in  this  world, 
poHticai  and  philosophical.  The  old  lady  who  i»  buried 
under  that  enormous  cairn  on  its  summit,  had  chosen 
well  fdr  the  view;  but  she  was  nustakea  if  she  expected 
to  see  her  own  dear  land  of  Norway*    And  as  tradition 
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says  no  more  about  this  great  cairo,  w&y  make  more  of  it. 
Let  it  bav^  been  erected  irheti,  and  by  whcmi,  aad^hy, 
it  may^ it: ba»  indeed  been  an  enormous  monument;  and, 
having  the  merit  of  being  tbe  only  one  iii  Scotland  in 
such  a  situation  and  of  such  dimension^,  it.iv^ell  deserres 
to  have  its  natural  obscurity  increased  by  a  tedious  an- 
tSquarian  discussion. 

-  It  is  certainly  possible  that  this  immense  c^im  may 
have  been  erected  over  a  Norwegian  Princess,  as  the 
Highland  tradition  says;  but  we  have  heard  so  little  of 
the  honours  paid  to  females  after  the  primitive  periods  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  German  people,  that  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt.  The  age  of  Chivalry  seems  to  have 
expired  with  them,  when,  after  their  settlements  in  this 
country,  they  underwent  that  revolution  oi  manners 
>hich  may  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  refinement; 
just  as,  in  parallel  circumstances,  though  far  different 
ones,  it  vanished  with  knight  errantry  and  the  usages  of 
the  round  table.  It  is.  more  likely  to  have  been  the  cdra 
and  monument  of  some  powerful  Chief.  I  noticed,  when 
speaking  generally  of  Cairns,  in  Airan,  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  heap  was  commonly  a  sign  of  the  importance 
of  the  personage;  a.  rule  which  seems  to  have  pervaded 
all  antiquity  where  this  wa9  the  fashion  of  sepulture,  and 
of  which  the  records  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
.Troad  as  on  the  plains  of  Asia.  If  this  was  an  usage,  with 
these  almost  unknown  nations,^  it  was  a  law  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians; and  the  positive  enactments  and  ascertained 
fashions  of  this  people,  confirm  the  conjecture  as  to  those 
from  whom  they  appear  to  have  descended,  and  wb^se 
customs,  in  so  many  other  points^  they  preserved.  It  is 
said  that  Odin  ordered  large  barrqws  to,  be  erected,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  Chiefs;  and  Olaus  Wormiii», 
who  is  our  authority  for  this,  says  that  the  tomb  of  Haco 
wast "  ColUs  spectatse  magnitudinis." 

VOL.  iir.  D  D 
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If  1  were  to  try  to  describe  the  view  from  Ben  na 
Cuillicfa,  I  should  not  do  it  half  as  oatrageouly  as  Pen- 
nant faaas  therefore  it  is  superfluous*  In  truths  it  i»ai 
little  interesting  as  is  well  possible*  A  good  Seoltiiih 
pr6verb  tells  us  ^*  never  to  stretch  out  our  arm  further 
than  we  can  pqll  it  back  again/'  I  wish  it  had  said^ 
your  leg.  I  ought  to  hare  acquired  mountain  wit  enough 
•re  now,  not  to  have  tried  short  cuts  down  mountains: 
but  instead  of  that»  in  ten  steps,  I  found  myself  on  ike 
fiice  of  a  rock  beyond- which  I  ^ould  descend  no  lower; 
aiid  when  I  wanted  to  get  back,  I  could  not  climb  to  the 
point  from  which  I  had  let  myself  down.  Thus  have  I 
seen  a  sheep  lodged  for  life,  and  that  life  not  to  be  ft 
long  one.  They  were  a  long  ten  minutes,  the  longest 
ten  of  all  my  life,  before  I  found  away  out  of  this  scrape, 
and  felt  myself  again  at  the  foot  of  the  old  Lady's 
Cairn. 

When  I  arrived  at  th&inn,  I  foiiind  a  council  of  Higb- 
landers,  including  Mr.  Macken2ae,*his  maid  Christie,  the 
ostler  boy,  and  three  or  four  lime  burners^  idl  is^eiiMed 
round  two  English  pedestrians,  and  all  talkii^  togedien 
It  was  plain  enough  that  the  travellers  had  been  taking 
advice,  and  that  the  multitude  6f  counsellors  had  been 
giving  a  great  deal  too  much.  In  the  fec^  of  the  elder 
and  chief,  were  marked  anxiety,  anger,  doubt,  vexation 
and  impatience,  all  mixed  together  in  Aeir  due  propor- 
tions; as,  among  the*  contest  of  jarring  breezeii  aikl  eat* 
rents,  produced  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  one  hand,  Und  thi 
ostler  boy  on  the  other,  whil6  tho  three  lime  buiuerft 
blew  in  as  many  ^th^r  directions,  and  Christie's  shrill 
▼oiee  contested  with  all  the  rest,  his  vessel  would  ndAer 
wear  nor  stay.  I  could  have  translated  his  thought* 
about  Highlanders  into  plain  English,  more  than  once$ 
as  he  looked  about  in  vain  frpm  one  to  the  other,  and  was 
met  at  every  movement  by  something  ever  new  and  ever 
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irrecoQcileable  to  itself  and  to  the  opitiionti  of  all  the 
others ;  to  say  nothing^  of  his  own.  At  last,  out  came  bis 
travelling  map,  and,  in  an  inistant,  six  hands  were  in  it : 
all  the  advisers  vociferating  their  own  advices,  and  bid- 
ding fair  to  dismember  the  very  territories  at  issue,  in 
this  windy  wan  If  I  at  first  wished  for  the  pencil  of 
Wilkie^  the  next  impulse  was  that  of  sympathy ;  and  in 
the  broadest  English  that  I  could  assume,  I  offered  my 
assistance.  But  the  pocnr  man  had  lost  all  the  little  nap 
of  the  temper  with  which  he  bad  entered  the  council.  I 
saw  that  he  took  me  for  another  intermeddling  Celt, 
shamming  EngliiA«  But  the  charity  of  the  truly  virtu- 
ous man  dbdaineth  to  be  quenched  by  snth  suspicions*  I 
again  proffered  my  advice,  but  the  gentleman  was  still 
sulky*  Having  formed  his  own  theory  about  High- 
landers, he  had  evidently  forgotten  that  civility  was  here 
intended ;  that  his  enemies,  as  he  esteemed  them,  were 
at  least  anxious  to  put  him  right,  and  that  a  little  good 
humour  and  discernment  might  have  unravelled  and 
reconciled  alt  the  difficulties  which  good  nature  and  ig- 
norance had  united  to  produce.  If  be  had  ever  attended 
a  turnpike  nieetii^,  or  a  Common  Cotincil,  or  a  Council 
of  War,  or  the  House  of  Cmnmons,  or  a  Vestry,  or  the 
Convention  of  Sovereigns,  or  the  great  Council  of  Nice, 
(but  then  he  must  have  been  the  Wandering  Jew,)  he 
would  have  known  that  all  councils  were  alike;  except 
that  of  SoloBion«  A  third  time  humanity  interfered.  **  Sir, 
Iwisk  to  go  to  Loch  Carron  by  Arasaik."  I  pointed  out 
Loch  Carron  due  north  ^  I  showed  him  that  a  boat  would 
take  him  there  in  four  hours :  that  Arasaik  was  due  south ; 
and  that  it  was  thirty  miles  off  by  land  and  water.  **  But 
I  ^ only  wish  to  go  to  Loch  Carron,  and  I  was  directed  to 
go  by  Arasaik.'*  I  agreed  that  if  he  was  in  Cornwall,  be 
■dght  go  to  Dover  by  Mandiester,  (I  am  sure  such  a 
geographer  as  this  must  have  been  a  haberdasher) ;  but 
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that  he  would  not  pt-ofebly  take  it  in  his  road  from 
London  to  Dover.  How  did  such  a  philosopher  as  this 
get  to  Sky  at  all.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  showed  him  the 
4ong9  formidable  range  of  blue  mountains  of  this  wild 
coast,  and  pointed  out  the  openings  of  the  wide  lochs. 
He  thought  of  calling  a  coach,  I  doubt  not.  It  was  in 
vain  I  explained  to  him  bis  own  map — ^my  own  map— ^it 
was  all  in  vain.  So  the  council  terminated  by  my  show- 
ing him  the  way  to  Arasaik,  occupying  two  days ;  a  road 
of  forty  miles  to  Fort  William,  and  of  sixty  more  to 
Inverness,  and  thence  to  Loch  Carron,  a  villanous  bitty 
of  eighty  more.  Two  hundred  miles  and  teu  days  to 
Loch  Carron,  by  Arasaik.  I  hope  he  found  his  way,  for 
the  honour  of  Manchester.  "The  Lord!"  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  puffing  out  a  long  whiff,  of  smoke,  "did  ye 
e'er  see  the  like  of  thae  Engl j§b'g;entry  ?" 

Broadford  has  no  attraiodon  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  conve- 
nient point  from  wUento  visit  the  islands  of  this  shore. 
Pabba  is  a  flat  joT  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
skirted  all  round  by  long  ledges  of  rock,  runmug  far 
out  to  sea,  which  render  landing  very  difficult.  In  for- 
mer times,  according  to  Dean  Monro,  it  was  the  seat  of 
rojbbers  and  pii*ates.  Guillemon  is  a  very  small  island,  a 
little  further  to  the  north,  rocky  and  nearly  inaccessible. 
Longa  is  remarkable,  from  the  abruptness  of  its  cliffs,  and 
from  its  elevation,  which  does  not  seem  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  sea  has  hollowed  the  sandstone  into  cares 
resembling  artificial  quarries ;  like  those  of  Arran  and 
Gilmerton.  Scuir  Dearg,  not  far  from  Longa,  is  a  very 
;  small  spot,  but  of  similar  character.  I  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  Croulin  Isles  formerly.  One  of  them  is  named 
after  Saint  Rufus,  and  may  possibly  have  been  an  ere- 
mitical establishment.  Seal  pa  is  an  island  of  more  im- 
portance ;  forming  a  single  mountain,  about  three  miles 
long  and  two  wide,  and  with  an  altitude  of  about  athou- 
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sand  feet.  It  is  diFided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Rasay,  as 
it  afso  is  from  Sky ;  and  this  latter  forms  a  harbour  which 
is  a  common  rendezrous  of  the  herring  fleet  in  the  season. 
These  inner  channels  are  enlivened  by  the  frequent  pas^ 
sage  of  coasting  vessels,  and  by  numerous  boats,  em-* 
ployed  in  fishing,  or  in  keeping  up  the  ordinary  commu- 
nication among  the  islands.  Boats  are  the  stage  coaches 
and  the  post-chaises  of  the  country ;  convenient  enough 
when  we  can  command  the  weather,  but  forming  a  most 
detestable  species  of  general  communication,  in  such  a 
stormy,  rainy,  uncertain  climate.  But  practice  reconciles 
to  every  thing;  and  even  the  ladies  learn  to  sit  quiet, 
without  squalling  at  every  lurch,  or  laying  hold  of  the 
sheet  or  the  tiller. 

Like  Loch  Eishort,  the  Sound  of  Scalpa  abounds  in 
oysters,  to  which  the  natives,  rich  and  poor  alike,  pay  no 
attention.  They  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  black,  as 
is  the  shell :  sometimes  however  they  are  paler,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  colour  of  diluted  ink.  They  appear  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  common  kind ;  deriving  that  ap- 
pearance  from  the  dark  trap  mud  in  which  they  are  bred. 
But  while  on  the  subject  of  eating,  which,  on  Homer's 
authority,  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  I  may  remark  that, 
though  fish  abound  in  the  sea  about  Sky,  there  is  vei*y 
little  variety.  This,  indeed,  is  true  of  the  Islands  in 
general;  wherever  I  have  seen  fish,  or  eaten- fish,  or 
caught  fish ;  and  that  is  every  where.  There  is  ling  near 
Barra  and  near  St.  Kilda ;  but,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  no 
where  else.  Cod  is  almost  universal;  and  finer  there 
cannot  be.  At  Gerloch  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  on  the 
mainland,  it  is  the  subject  of  a  regular  fishery  for  drying, 
as  I  formerly  remarked ;  the  fishermen  supplying  them 
to  the  capitalist  and  Salter  at  two-pence  a  head,  as  they 
also  do  the  London  snmcks.  The  red  cod,  of  a  small 
size,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  fish  in  the  sea» 
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aboubda  on  all  the  rocky  coasts  and  in  fhe  locbs^  so  as  to 
be  taken  with  the  gpreatest  ease.  Bat  the  most  abundant 
fish  in  these  seas,  as  it  is  certainly  the  worsts  is  the  coal 
fishy  here  called  sethe  and  caddie,  according  to  its  age. 
It  is  however  a  most  important  article  for  the  people  $  as 
it  forms  the  chief  part  of  their  diet,  as  far  lu  fish  is  con-* 
cerned ;  while  it  also  furnishes  oil  for  their  lamps.  In 
Shetland,  it  is  almost  the  sole  article  of  food;  it  is  at  least 
the  main  stay  of  the  people.  It  ought  to  be  an  importairt 
fish,  as  important  as  a  sword  in  Arabia,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  its  names,  which  amount  to  fifteen  or 
more.  The  skate  also  frequents  some  of  the  coasts,  but 
is  far  from  being  common ;  and  it  is  generally  dried  with^ 
out  salt,  for  winter  use.  Of  the  gurnards,  the  grey  and  Ae 
striped  one  are  sufiicientty  abundant;  and  so  are  die 
piked  and  the  spotted  dog-fish.  The  sea  trout  is  found  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers;  nor  is  salmon  unfrequent  where-^ 
ever  there  are  streams  of  any  size.  The  g^ey  salmon  is 
also  occasionally  seen.  Eels  and  trout  are  the  only  com* 
mon  fresh-water  fish.  Of  the  troul,  there  are  the  lake  aisd 
the  riv^er  species,  which  are  distinct ;  and  the  par  is  foitiHl 
in  some  rivers  and  lakes,  as  is  the  diar,  though  m0re 
rarely.  The  perch  is  still  more  limited^  as  i«i  the  pike« 
I  once  took  a  madcarel,  and  once  a  hake ;  but  these  fish 
are  very  rare.  I  also  todc  one  specimen  of  a  lamprey 
hitherto  unknown;  having  dius  the  merit  of  having  dis- 
covered a  new  fish :  and,  I  think,  this  completes  the  ge- 
neral catalogue  offish  in  the  Western  Islands ;  if  we  ex* 
cept  porpoises,  and  the  bottle-nosed  whale,  with  an  occa^ 
sional  grampus  or  fin-fish.  It  never  at  least  caoo^  in  our 
way  to  see,  or  hear  of,  even  such  coBunon  fish  as  soles^ 
plaice,  turbot,  whiting,  or  conger:  fheyare  found,  but 
they  cannot  be  very  common.  The  haddock,  which 
might  be  expected  so  far  north,  must  also  be  rare ;  as  we 
never  either  caught  or  sair  one.    Ldbfi^ers  and  crabs  are 
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to  be  found  in  mosf  places ;  but  the  natives  entirely  neg- 
lect this  ^shery,  which,  in  Orkney  and  in  the  Pentland 
Firthy  is  carried  on  by  the  people  for  the  London  smacks, 
with  sach  saccess  as  often  to  produce  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  a  year  to  the  individuals,  at  the  low  prices  of  two- 
pence and  three-pence  eaclu 

And  t^is  rem^ds  me  that  Sky  still  contains  a  few  deer, 
ai|d|  that  although  we  have  now  nearly  made  the  tour  of  the 
Ktg|Jf|iidfi  together,  I  have  never  i^tmecl  the  noble  art  of 
Teneiy  iQ  any  of  its  fofms;  never  spoken  of  a  singular 
€^  bpars^  or  a  spwnder  of  swiae,  or  a  sculk  of  foxes,  of  a 
gagle  of  geese,  a  murmuration  of  starlings  a  sege  of 
herons,  pv  an  exaltation  of  larks.  This  is  very  unpar- 
^n^e;  particulsyrly  as  the  only  idea  in  general  enter- 
tainment on  the  subject  of  the  Highlands,  ^  that  they 
possess  moors  an4  contain  moor-fowl ;  piUting  aside  the 
expiripg  virtues  of  <<  chivalroiis  fidelity  "  and  kilts.  It  i^ 
the  more  unpardonable,  as  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
studying  Arrian  on  the  breeding  and  wprming  qf  young 
imppies,  Uf  the  original  Greek.  The  worst  part  of  thisf 
Imntftog  and  sl)Ootittg  is,  that  it  is  ^^afs  crudelis  et  tot^ 
tr^ica^"  as  well  as  a  *^  studium  vapu^n ;  "  a  trade  pur* 
sued,  of  ^1  time%  by  bad  men^  Cain,  Lamecb,  Nipirod, 
Ismaeli  Esau^  and  the  like.  It  if»  thus  that  our  hiintsmeo 
and  spprtfimen  ^^fere^  efficiuBtiif*,  e^  tanquam  Acteson, 
mutanjtur  in  naturas  belluaf uni#"  What  ifrould  gentle 
Izaac  say  to  this,  when  he  is  ii^paling  a  tirout  upon  thfi 
top  of  ai^  impaled  worm.  Qnt  fish  have  no  feeling.  I 
4^e  say  you  tUpk,  me  suich  a  ^arl^rian.as  nevef  to  h^ye 
shot  a  grouse:  and  if  that  should  be  truey  I  have  the 
satisfaction  <^  know ii^  that  |;bere  will  l^e  nmie  of  their 
ghosts  with  broken  leg$i  and  wings,  to  appefur  against  me 
in  the  next  wqrld.^  Be  that  af  it  piay,  this  is  a  bird  which 
is  bj^co^iing  daUy  more  rare  in  the  Isflands,  and  not  only 
19  tf^ese  bfi(  throughout  th^  Highlands  ii|  g^eraU    Sheep 
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tviH  account  for  much  oftbis;  and  sportsmen  and  the 
game-laws  can  explain  the  rest,  I  suppose.  Except  in 
Lewis,  they  are  ^extremely  rare  indeed  in  the  Long  Is- 
land; more,  however,  owing  to  the  unfaFOurable  nature 
of  the  ground,  than  to  any  other  cause.  They  are  far 
from  abundant  in  Sky,  Mull,  and  the  other  larger  islands, 
though  the  contrary  might  be  expected;  and  in  the 
smaller  ones  they  are  scarcely  found.  Jura  seemed  to 
me  the  best  stocked  of  the  whole.  On  the  mainland^  they 
are  become  extremely  scarce  upon  the  northwestern 
coast;  as  they  are,  in  a  general  sense,  along  the  whole 
western  shore«  The  true  seat  of  them  now,  is  the  greal 
central  district,  comprising  die  estates  of  the  Dukes  of 
Atholl  and  Gordon,  Lord  Fife,  and  Invercauld ;  which 
probably  includes  as  many  birds  as  all  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land united.  Of  the  inner  islands,  Arran  is  the  most 
productive,  and  probably  contains  as  many  as  nearly  all 
the  remainder,  if  we  except  perhaps  Lewis.  The  distri-^ 
bution  of  the  black-cock  is  very  partial,  depending,  as^it 
does,  on  the  cover  of  woods;  and  in  the  islands,  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  Isla,  in  Mull,  and  in  Arran.  As  to  the 
ptarmigan,  it  is  not  found  at  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
Islands;  being  limited  chiefly  to  the  highest  of  the  cen- 
tral mountains  of  the  mainland.  It  is  remarkable,  though 
out  of  our  road  at  present,  that  Shetland  does  not  contain 
a  single  bird ;  though  the  grouse  is  tolerably  abundant 
in  two  of  the  islands  of  Orkney. 

Sky,  as  I  just  said,  still  possesses  a  few  red  deer; 
and  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Lewis ;  excepting  which,  and  Jura,  there  are  none 
left  in  the  Islands^  A  very  few  are  still  found  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Sutherland,  and  in  Knoydart;  and  they 
are  protected  for  sport  on  the  Duke  of  Crordon's  estate 
In  Glen  Fiddich#  But  the  great  army  must  be  sought  in 
the  district  above  mentiojied,  where  an  immense  tract 
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of  mountain,  appropriated  by  the  Duke  of  Atholi,  has 
formed  a  preserve  for  all  the  neighbouring  estates.    The 
Roe  is  more  dispersed,  if  less  numerous.    Its  chief  seat 
lately  was  Dunkeld ;  but  the  number  have  been  much 
thinned,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  plantations. 
On  the  west  coast,  and  elsewhere,  they  are  occasionally 
seen  where  there  is  wood ;  but,  in  the  islands,  they  are 
found  only  in  Rasay,  where  they  were  introduced,  but 
hare  not  multiplied.    And  thus  may  end  all  the  infot^ 
mation  I  mean  to  produce  on  birds  and  beasts  of  thd 
Chace.    It  is  true,  that  I  might  have  adorned  my  pages 
with  curlews,  badgers,  motes,  mice,  cocksparrows,  toads, 
^nd  hoodie  craws.    But  my  able  predecessor,  Pennant^ 
has  done  all  this  to  my  hand,  and  to  ev^ry  person's; 
If  that  will  not  do,  you  may  consult  the  Political  Sur^ 
vey,  or  Guthrie's  Grammar;  and  if  neither  be  at  hand, 
you  have  only  to  pick  a  list  out  of  Goldsmith  or  the 
Naturalist's  Calendar,  and  tack  it  to  each  island.    Ste^rne 
purposes  to  write  a  book  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  vierbs : 
it  is  as  easy  to  do  it  by  the  categories,  **  quis^  quombdo, 
quo,  quando,  quare,"  and  so  on.     It  is  easier  still  on  the 
plan  already  suggested.    **  This  island  contains  black 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  domestic  fowls,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
mice,  and  earwigs.    It  also  produces  peat,  granite,  iron 
ore,  and  sandstone ;  and  the  inhabitants  cultivate  corn 
and  potatoes.    The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and  it  is  three 
miles  long,  and  placed  in  lat.  60**  50',  long.  42**  16'  west 
of  Greenwich." 
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As  I  was  riding  gingerly  along  a  road  wbicji  did  not 
9^mit  of  rapid  movements^  J,  overtook  a  horse  carrying  a 
(d^al  board.  If  you  do  not  know  how  this  matter  is  ma- 
piiged,  it  is  dope  on  the  true  statical  principle  of  the  equir 
Jibrium;  just  as  Lucian's  load  was  balanced  when  he 
ncited  tb^  part  of  an  ass.  The  said  deal,  being  slung  oQ 
one  side  of  a  pack  saddle,  is  counterpoised  by  a  pannier 
full  of  stonef ,  and  trailed  along  the  ground.  Personf 
with  no  more  philosophy  than  you  and  I,  might  perr 
haps  imagine  that  two  deals  would  counterpoise  eadi 
Other;  but  I  understood  that  one  was  a  sufficient  load  for 
a  hc^se;  an  argument  against  which  nothing  could 
be  offered.  As  there  was  a  whole  ship-load  of  df^af 
boards  to  be  thus  traQsferred  over  fifteen  miles  of  a  stony 
tirack,  I  proposed  to  the  m^ter  mason  to  screw  a  Hano- 
Y^rian  truck  into  the  lower  end;  to  diminish  the  fnctioo 
and  the  draught*  But  this  was  too  much  trouble :  though 
the  sheave  of  one  of  the  ship'i|  blocks  could  have  been 
adapted  in  half  an  hour*  **  It  had  always  been  done  in 
the  same  way*^'  The  appointments  of  these  country 
horses  are  picturesque,  at  least ;  and  that  is  a  great  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  a  tourist.  A  Highland  horse  with  a  bundle 
of  hay  on  his  back,  may,  when  seen  through  a  fog,  con- 
vey a  vague  notion  of  some  strange  ship  under  sail*  The 
sprit-saO  yard  and  braces  are  represented  by  the  crupper, 
which  consists  of  a  pole  of  four  feet  long,  placed  under 
his  tail,  and  braced  forward  a  midships  by  two  straw 
ropes*   As  to  the  expedient  for  a  bridle,  it  is  well  known. 
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But  it  is  a  land  of  expedimts ;  as  all  lands  will  be 
where  there  is  not  much  money,  and  not  many  shops ;  and 
where,  what  is  a  much  better  reason,  people  are  conteni 
to  go  on  as  they  have  gone  on  before.  If  you  do  not  get 
the  same  answer  in  the  Highlands  as  in  the  Lowlands, 
**  it  will  do  very  weel "  or  "  it  will  last  my  time,''  the 
principle  of  action  is  still  the  same.  It  is  not  to  spare  the 
labour  of  the  hands;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a 
rudder  is  easier  wrought  than  an  6ar,  or  that  a  plough 
with  a  share  and  a  coulter  is  better  than  two  ploughs, 
one  of  which  is  to  carry  the  coulter  and  another,  the  sbarte; 
but  it  is  the  labour  of  thinking  which  is  the  heavy  burden. 
Why  else  should  a  Highland  horse  be  teidiered  by  a.slip 
knot  found  bis  neck,  when  two  knots  would  secure  the 
same  rope  round  his  nose  and  his  ears.  The  only  reason 
which  I  can  discover,  is,  that  when  he  chooses  to  tickle  his 
throat,  be  puts  his  foot  through  the  noOse,  tumbles  down, 
and  is  hanged.  On  the  very  day  that  I  was  engaged  in 
studying  the  equilibration  of  deal  boards,  this  precise 
event  happened  twice,  and  under  my  own  nose.  The 
<Hie  was  a  beautiful  mare  of  my  friend  Talisker's,  He 
had  bought  ten  halteils,  with  the  hope  of  superseding 
this  method  of  strangulation :  but  it  was  too  niuch  trouUe 
to  put  the  right  end  on  the  horses'  heads;  and  the  other 
was  therefore  circumvented  into  the  usual  knot^  and  ap« 
plied  in  the  usual  manner. 

But  time  mends  all  things ;  what  it  does  not  mar,  at 
least  I  hope  it  will  mend  their  abominable  gates ;  for 
of  all  the  petty  vexations  that  a  poor  horsenian  is  doomed 
to  undergo,  this  is  one  that  tries  his  forbf  ara9ce  to  the 
utmost  verge.  At  every  half  mile,  your  passage  is  inter- 
cepted by  one  of  these  barriei^s*  If  you  attempt  to  ope^ 
it,  and  do  not  fa)l  off  in  the  effort,  you  get  entangled 
between  the  bars  and  the  dyke,  or  your  horse  is  caughjfc 
by  ibe  neck,  <u*  by  the  middle,  or  else  be  is  con  through 
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the  body  by  one  of  the  «harp  stakes.  In  time,  you  learn 
patience,  and  are  content. to  dismoant  and  moont  fifty 
times  a  day;  not  withont  wishing,  that,  amotrg  all  their 
ex()edfefits,  the  Highlanders  would  discover  the  expe- 
diency of  a  hinge,  or  the  valae  of  an  equilibriam.  Let 
them  out-Herod  the  engineer  who  first  carried  one  deat 
on  a  horse,  by  carrying  two.  There  cannot  possibly 
be  a  bette^r  return  of  oats  than  four  for  one ;  except 
eigfht,  which  is  better  still ;  and  if  sm^ke  is  most  ad- 
mirable for  the  lungs  and  eyes,  why  fresh  air  is  still  more 
admirable. 

Man,  it  is  said,  is  an  imitating  animal.  So  is  a  mon- 
key. But,  in  the  matter  of  imitation,  the  monkey  has  the 
advantage  over  the  man,  who  sacrifices  his  valuable  and 
inherent  principle  of  mimicry  to  his — ^philosophy.  The 
rebel  famler  or  seaman,  who  chooses  to  go  on  in  his  old 
way,  in  spite  of  all  the  better  things  which  he  sees  around 
him,  is  less  teachable  than  this  same  monkey,  who  will 
imitate,  even  to  his  loss,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  bad  teacher.  When  Alcfxander  was  amusing  himself 
with  the  conquest  of  India,  he  was  annoyed  by  an  army 
of  baboons,  and  only  mastered  them  by  causing  his  sol- 
diers to  tie  their  legs  together.  Every  school  boy  knows 
that  these  docile  cousins  of  the  human  race  followed  the 
example.  When  an  obstinate  Yahoo  shall  become  as 
wise  as  a  baboon,  then  he  will  be  apprivois^  and  polished. 
The  faculty  of  reasoning  is  unquestionably  a  fine  thing: 
who'd  it  is  accompanied  by  the  presence  and  is  under  the 
controul,  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

"  Even  Dr.  Johnson's  good  humour  was  now  and  then 
puzzled  by  a  Highland  expedient;  and  it  is  amusing 
enough  to  listen  to  the  acrimony  with  which  he  is  still 
spoken  of:  not  in  the  Highlands,  however,  but  in  the 
Low  Country,  ever  true  to  its  nainatory  motto,  and  even 
by  those  who  never  read  his  book.    And  all  because  he 
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could  not  see  trees  where  there  were  none  to  be. seen. 
As  to  the  Highlanders,  I  mast  say,  that  the  few  who  have 
thought  fit  to  be  angry,  are  very  ungrateful  to  him ; 
though  the  same  bliiidness  which  prevented  hkn  from 
seeing  the  trees  that  really  existed,  was,  possibly,  what 
prevented  htm  from  seeing  a  great  deal  more  that  niight 
have  been  recorded.  But,  in  reality,  there,  is  ^  kind- 
ness little  to  be  expected,  which  runs  throughout  all  Jw 
temarks  on  this  country ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  all. his 
^veiling  successors,  under  circumstances  very  conspi- 
cuously improved,  who  has  been  inclined  to  look  with 
such  lenity  on  things  that  no  man  can  approve.  It  is 
but  just,  however,  to  both  parties^  to  remark,  that,  in  Sky, 
so  far  from  being  disliked,  he  is  spoken  of  with  regard 
by  the  few  persons  who  yet  remember  him,  and  that  his 
memory  is  in  respect  among  those  to  whom  his  visit  is 
only  matter  of  tradition.  But  am  not  I,  even  I,  writing 
in  the  position  of  Damocles,  myself;  and  who  can  say 
that  the  Cerberean  mouth  of  some  rabid  Mac  Nicol  will 
not  also  be  opened  against  the  mechanician  who  has  been 
«o  *^  ignorant'-  and  ^  insolent" as  to  maintain  that  a  stnip 
of  leather  under  a  horse's  tail  was  softer  than  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 

On  parting  company  with  the  deal  boards,  I  found 
myself  in  a  valley  which  nature  certainly  meant  to  be 
useful  and  beautiful  both;  but  such  cattle  as  happened 
to  stray  that  way  on  a  false  hypothesis,  were  destined  to 
find  that  fields  were  not  invariably  meant  tb  contain 
corn,  potatoes,  nor  grass.  They  were  not,  however,  de* 
prived  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  Church,  since  they  slept 
in  it.  I  presume  they  give  way  to  their  betters  on  Sun- 
days. [  had  heard  of  such  neglect  in  Scotland,  but  did 
not  believe.  This,  however,  is  not  the  first  or  second  time 
that  I  have  found  a  parish  church  in  the  Highlands,  open 
to  ail  the  elements  as  well  as  to  the  cattle ;  nor^  as  in 
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this  very  case,  is  k  uniisval  for  die  country  {people  tp 
dilapidate  it  thetraelveSf  and  carry  off  the  wood  work^ 
In  Eng^iidf  ibis  woald  be  called  sacrilege;   but,  by 
whatever  name  eatled,  it  would  #iot  bippen*     Wbei^ 
Dotbing  is  sacred>  nothing  is  respected ;  and  the  Highr 
lander  treats  his  church,  when  he  dares,  just  as  he  does 
his  church  yard«  I  have  been  told  that  such  things  do.UQt 
exist ;  I  know  very  well  that  they  do  not  occur  in  Edin- 
1hI]^.     I  have  been  told  that  Aey  are  impossible; 
which  I  consider  very  fortunate.    Nor  is  thb  incon^ti^nt 
with  what  I  so  lately  remarked  respecting  the  religious 
leelingsof  thi»  people.    The  Churchy  quoad  Church,  is 
only  so  much  lime  and  stone :  it  is  not^  any  more  than  the 
burying-ground,  the  metaphysical  Church.     It  is.  the 
Church  when  the  Minister  is  present,  when  it  is  the  housp 
of  actual  prayer.    And,  unseemly  and  incongruous  witb 
the  religious  disposition  of  the  Highlanders  as  it  may  apr 
p«ar^  it  is  not  unusmd  for  them  to  break  the  windows, 
when  intoxicated  at  the  f^inerids^  the  frequent  irr^gala« 
rilies  of  which  I  formerly  notieed«   Where  the  fqneral  in 
not  a  religions  ceremony,  the  church  is  noioorean-obr 
jeet  of  respect  tbaa  the  ale-bouse.    That  such  things 
however,  do  n^  occur  often,  I  know ;  but  it  would  b^ 
more  agreeable  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  never  hap- 
pened. 

This  valley  of  Strath  serves  to  remind  men  of  the  pri- 
mitive malediction.  Though  it  is  a  continuous  tract  of 
iMBestone,  it  is  nearly  useless ;  for  nature,  very  unkin<dly» 
neithm*  ploughs,  sows,  drains,  .nor  encloses.  That  the 
soil  is  caloureous,  as  well  as  the  rock,  is  proved  by  its 
being  covered  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  ]>!yas 
octo^tala.  But  it  is  indifferent  what  the  roekorthe 
soil  is,  when  every  thing  k  covered  and  suffocated. by 
peat;  peat  dense es  a  Suffolk  cheese.  This,  iu  truth,  is 
the  impediment  to  much  of  the  Highland  cultivation  a»d 
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improremettt.  The  aoii  is  eftea  g^od,  if  it  could  be 
attained ;  the  bane  and  antidote  are  alike  dbvious ;  nor 
is  there  any  exeuse  when,  as  is  the  case  here,  the  covei'- 
ing  of  peat  is  not  thicker  than  a  pioogfa  could  cut  through. 
Hereafter,  it  may  be  turned  loose  in  Strath ;  and  when- 
ever that  happens,  this  valleyt  waving  with  com,  wiH 
wonder  at  its  new  dress. 

Strath  presents  no  small  charms  for  a  geologist ;  Imt 
indeed  so  few  persons  have  seen  statuary. marble  grow- 
ing any  where  but  in  a  lapidary's  yard,  that  it  deserves 
the  regard  of  all  those  who,  in  these  days  of  universal 
knowledge,  can  talk  of  Tborwaldsen,  and  Canova,  and 
the  Parthenon,  in  dainty  terms ;  and  of  studios,  and  me- 
topes, and  hexastyle  peristyles,  and  pronaos,  and  cella; 
and  who  would  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  ignoramiks  who 
should  say  Phidias  when  he  ought  to  say  Pheidias.  Here, 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  material,  Of  a  very  fine, 
even  texture,  and  of  a  perfect  white.  Being  moch  more 
compact  than  Carrara  marble,  it  is  more  hard  to  cut,  and 
would  therefore  cost  somewhat  more  in  the  working; 
Bnt,  in  statuary,  that  is  not  of  the  same  moment  as  in 
architectural  ornaments ;  since  the  mere  labour  in  the 
former,  bears  a  small  comparative  proportion  to  the  time 
required  in  adjustments  and  attention.  The  counter- 
vailing advantage  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is,  that 
it  does  not  retain  that  white  mark  from  the  diisel 
which  is  the  consequence  of  a  bruise,  and  which  is 
technically  called  stunning.  In  fine  draperies,  and, 
more  than  all,  in  bas-reliefs,  this  is  a  very  serious  de- 
fect; because  the  bruised  and  white  mark  comes  pre- 
cisely where  the  deepest  shadow  ought  to  be;  thua  en- 
tirely deranging  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  work. 
Hence  the  marble  of  Sky  is  particularly  adapted  for 
small  works  in  basso,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  relief. 
The  texture  being  compact  and  splintery,  and  not  granu- 
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Jar,  this  is  also  an  evident  advantage;  because  the  crys- 
tallioe  texture,  whenever  it  is  visible,  always  interferes 
with  the  contour,  and  with  that  softness  of  surface  which 
is  so  estimable  in  that  class  of  statuary  which  pretends 
to  follow  nature,  instead  of  repeating  the  iron  features 
and  stony  skins  of  Jupiters,  and  Demigods,  and  other 
beings  beyond  the  bounds  of  humanity.  How  utterly 
impossible  it  is  to  produce  surface  in  Parian  marble, 
where  the  crystalline  texture  is  large,  I  need  not  say. 
You  must  not  despise  this  said  science  of  rocks  too  much. 
While  it  often  assists  the  arts,  it  may  sometimes  also 
Jhrow  light  on  their  antiquities.  It  has  done  so  in  the 
case  of  Myron's  Discobulus.  Greece  had  told  us  that 
this  work  was  of  bronze ;  Mr.  Townley's  was  of  marble. 
It  might  therefore  be  a  Roman  copy,  or  even  an  Italian 
one,  or,  possibly,  what  would  have  been  better  than 
either,  a  Greek  one.  Thus  the  value  of  the  work  was  un- 
certain, till  Mr.  Quidam  showed  that  it  was  wrought  from 
Pentelic  marble ;  a  fact  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was 
neither  a  Roman  nor  a  modern  work,  and  that  it  was 
executed  at  Athens ;  probably  in  the  very  time  of  Myron, 
possibly  even  by  himself. 

Strath  contains  many  other  varieties  of  marble,  chiefly 
^rey,  and  well  adapted  for  architecture.  But  as  it  pje- 
sents  more  valuable  geological  information  than  all  the 
marble  else  in  the  world,  1  followed  the  route  of  the 
horses,  and,  after  much  bogging  and  scrambling,  found 
myself  near  a  house  that  was  built  and  another  that  was 
Jbuilding;  seeing,  like  Don  Quixote,  the  adventure  of  the 
deal  boards  to  an  end. 

As  I  vainly  thought;  for  there  lyas  neither  an  end  to 
the  adventure,  nor  to  the  chapter  of  expedients.  The 
house  had  three  stories,  and  was  fair,  and  large,  and 
new,  and  clean ;  that  is,  outside.  CuchuUin,  who  emp- 
tied rain  on  it  day  and  night,  not  by  pailfuls,  but  rivers. 
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took  care  of  that  part.  The  inside  being  jiBt  the  reverset 
there  was  thus  a  fair  average  for  the  whole.  The  en- 
trance hall,  or  passage,  remaining  just  as  the  masons  had 
.left  it  ten  years  before,  was  a  pool;  and  a  deal  board 
senred  for  a  bridge  to  conduct  to  the  parlour.  The  floor 
here  had  been  fitted  without  being  fixed;  so  that  it  re- 
mained unpianed,  gaping  at  every  cranny.  A  half-crown 
fell  out  of  ray  pocket,  and  rolled  away  till  it  sank  beneath 
the  stage,:  like  Don  Juan.  *^  Ah,  never  mind,"  said  my 
worthy  host,  ^<  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  there."  The 
walls  too  remained  as  they  had  come  from  the  mason's 
hmids,  unplastered ;  except  that,  instead  of  being  white, 
they  were  black  as  jet.  They  kept  in  the  smoke  effectually ; 
as  did  the  chimney,  for  not  a  puff  was  ever  seen  to  come 
out  of  it;  but  then  in  return  they  admitted  all  the  rain. 
Hence  the  navigation  of  the  passage;  which,  as  I  under- 
stood, extended,  when  it  was  Gala-day  with  the  storm,  to 
the  parlour  al$o.  My  good  host  was  very  much  surprised 
and  hurt,  that  he  had  an  asthma  and  could  not  breathe^ 
ai^d  that  his  eyes  were  always  inflamed,  so  that  he  could 
not  see ;  considering  that  Sky  was  of  so  pure  and  mild  an 
air. .  I  proposed  to  him  to  treat  with  the  rain  and  the  smoke^ 
at  once.  ^  It  was  useless  to  try,  for  it  had  been  so  ever 
since  the  house  had  been  built : "  ^*  ten  years ; "  the  ma- 
sonry was  bad,  and  therefore  he  would  not  allow  the 
house  to  be  finished/'  *^  The  exposed  gable  might  be 
slated,  or  harled."  *^  No,  he  was  determined  that  nothing 
more  should  be  done : "  and,  in  the  mean  time,  like  Mo^ 
liere's  misanthrope,  he  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  abus-^ 
ing  the  mason  every  day  for  ten  years.  But  the  ten  years 
of  pleasure  and  patience  were  expired,  and  the  very  deal 
boards  which  I  had  traced  hither,  were  to  remedy,  the 
evil ;  by  building  a  new  house.  The  existing  one  might 
have  been  rendered  water-tight  for  ten  pounds,  and  half 
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as  many  shillings  would  have  cured  it  of  smoking.  Tris- 
tram Shandy's  door  was  a  joke  to  this; 

How  the  expedient  turned  out^  it  remmns  for  the  post- 
script to  say.  Three  years  after,  I  found  a  niew  bouse; 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  original,  like  a  calf  by  its 
cow ;  the  same  bare  gable,  exposed  to  the  same  ne^er 
ending  rains,  and  ail  things  else  fitting.  Whether  it 
smoked  and  leaked  also,  no  one  knew;  for  he  could  not 
be  **  fashed  "  to  leave  the  old  one.  When  I  think  of  such 
adventures,  I  sometimes  rub  my  eyes,  and  wonder  if  I 
have  not  been  dreaming.  But  that  is  impossible ;  fori 
was  there  five  several  years.  The  house  was  as  black 
at  the  last  as  the  first,  the  passage  as  much  a  ditch,  the 
parlour  floor  as  susceptible  of  half-crowns,  and  my  worthy 
friend's  eyes  would  have  been  redder  if  they  could. 

In  many  places,  I  found  the  new  roads  made  with 
lumps  of  Stilbite.  Such  sights  as  these  are  highly  re- 
galing to  gentlemen  mineralogiste,  wbo  never  saw  a 
'mineral  except  in  Mr.  Heuland's  shop,  nor  could  ever 
carry  one  away  in  their  pockets  without  leaving  a  guinea 
in  exchange.  Sky,  to  them,  is  a  perfect  El  Dorado. 
Talisker  is  the  greatest  mine  for  these  matters ;  abound- 
ing particularly  in  Analcime,  but  producing  many  other 
rare  and  beautiful  Zeolites,  and,  among  others,  one  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  which  resemfbles  the 
finest  silk  or  cotton.  Many  species  are  also  found  albng 
the  cliffis  further  to  the  southward,  and  some  of  them  as 
yet  undescribed ;  but  in  places  where  it  requires  no  com- 
mon dexterity  and  no  common  courage  to  attempt  a 
landing.  But  whether  we  collect  minerals  or  not,  there 
is  something  striking  in  seeing  a  beach  strewed  with 
specimens  enough  to  stock  all  the  shops  in  London :  to 
see  wealth  (since  that  is  wealth  which  must  generally  be 
purchased)  soliciting  the  spectator's  hand.    I  had  wit- 
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Bussed  a eo^lesty  not: a  moiitb  before,  at aaa^cjtiM^fep^ 
piece  of  Laiimoiiite  as  targe  as  ati:  0g^,  wbicb  Jiad  beef 
sold  for  five  guineasyand  I  here  stu/Q»bIed  oo  a  masm  of  it 
blgeaoagh to hfsA a vraggon.  Butevea )9uch wealth j^ not 
seldom  uoattcHid^d  by  the  puoishtaeut  of  Taotal^s«  la 
the  same  place  was  a  li^ge  mass  of  solid  jrocky  m>lid  aad 
tough  wi^hajiy  a^  irou;  and  oa  looking  into  a  small  hole 
where  I  jcoiildonly  introduce  two  fiq^0i%j .  I  saw  a  oayity 
rcovered  wjth  lai^ct  and  beautiful  cryslUd^  pf  one  ,of  ibp 
rar^est  Zeolites  (icbtbyophtbaln»te) :  the  entire  sp?ei«ien 
might  well  have  sold  for  t«v^nty  guineas.  No  ordinary 
hammer  could  4nake  the  slightest  impreiision  OU'SU^  a 
tnass  of  matter;  it  was.  the  fox  at  tb^  stork's  suppi^i^  aid 
tbe  specimen  still  reiliains,  to  provoke  tbos^  .who.  m^ 
chuse  to  risk  thieir  lives  in  this  pfep^* 

No  imagination  can  form  a  conception  of  jdie  cbai^Ptfir 
of  ihb  cliSk  of  this  coast ;  without  tbiss  landing  vnder 
tbera.    At  a  very  small  distance^  tiiay  ueuo  deoetf ingf 
from  their  simplicity,  that  tbfBjr  do  4iQt  seem  abQv0ta 
^hundred  feet  higbjtoa  a^countof  theiwajit  of  obj($cto,ft>r 
a  scale.    The  eye»  by  itsi^lff  scarcely  distiqgui$b^>  be- 
tween a  wall  of  a  hiindresd«  and  one  of  a  tbf^usand  f<^t 
high.    Hence,   the  bases  of  these  difis  appear  to « be 
strewed  only  with  pebbles  and  gravel;  4^^ble%.>¥fai.obw 
landing,  are  found  to  be  as  lai^  afii,pr4iaai?y  Imm^t 
and  the  whole  tumbled  together  in  sa9h  a  Jbeap  o.f  f^rfipl 
ruins,  as  to  (Convey  a>a;Jd0a  of  the  dj^truotive  po^er  of 
the  elements,  far  greater  than  any-  ojther  ^appearances  , 
which  lever  witnessed* .  Ctften  deceived  in  juc|ging,of 
magnitude  and  distance  en  these  Wesleirn  Shores,  I  recol- 
,  lect  no  place  where  i^e  ekperienoed  more  surprise.  ;  We 
.had  left  the  vessel  torow  to  the  shore,  which  every  oHe 
.  thought  was  a  mile  off.   That  mile  was  not  less  than  eight 
:  ox  nine ;  it  cost,  us  three  boiurs  of  hard  exertion*    As  we 
approached,  I  saw  a  stony  beach,  which 'S^etned  to.adinit 
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of  landing,  and  which  appeared  about  a  hundred  yards 
long.  The  landing  being  effected,  the  crew  soon  dis- 
appeared among  stones  which  they  had  purposed  to 
convert  into  ballast;  and  it  required  the  labour  of  an 
Jiour  to  traverse  the  imaginary  hundred  yards,  which 
were  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half* 

Coal  is  not  unknown  in  Sky,  and  has,  as  usual,  ex- 
tiked  much=  anxiety*  At  Portree,  even  some  tons  were 
raised;  but,  being  entangled  in  the  trap, it  was  soon 
e^haust^d.  Generally,  it  is  true  that  the  appearances  of 
this  nature  are  scanty  and  without  value,  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  that,  in  Trotternish,  where  alone  this  coal  k 
stratified  among  the  usual  rocks,  it  is  so  disturbed  and 
intersected  by  veins  of  trap,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
disposed  in  thin  beds,  that  it  never  can  be  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  working. 

The  people  talk  of  volcanoes  in  Sky.  That  is  a  fa- 
vourite piece  of  Geology  with  them  everywhere;  and 
they  have  often  applied  it,  as  I  formerly  observed,  to  the 
Vitrified  Forts.  It  is  true  enough  that  there  are  no  vol- 
canoes burning  ;  nor  are  there  any  marks  of  extinguished 
craters ;  and  yet  the  Highland  philosophy  is  not  very  far 
wrong.  With  little  other  exceptions  than  Sleat,  Strath- 
aird, Broadford,  Strath,  and  apart  of  Trotternish,  the  whole 
coontry  has  a  truly  volcanic  appearance,  and,  being  of 
trap,  is,  in  reality,  the  produce  of  ancient  fires.  The  most 
careless  or  vulgar  eye  would  decide,  withoi|t  hesita- 
tion, that  the  western  clifis  were  of  this  nature;  as,  in 
colour,  form,  and  disposition,  alike,  they  appear  as  if 
they  had  just  issued  from  a  glass«house  or  a  brick-kiln. 
Because  all  this  is  so  obvious,  that  he  who  runs  may  read^ 
the  geologists  who,  for  the  honour  of  their  trade,  always 
choose  the  other  handle,  are  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
Peace  be  to  them.  The  columnar  rocks,  of  course,  all 
bel<mg  to  this  class ;  and»  in  varieties  of  the  whole  tf  ibe» 
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no  place,  perhaps,  in  the  entire  world,  outdoes  Sky, 
which  is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  a  mine  of  knowledge  in 
this  science. 

Though  the  interior  of  Sleat  is  a  rude  moorland,  the 
eastern  coast  displays  a  continued  succession  of  tolerably 
good  Highland  farming,  with  occasional  ash  trees  skkl- 
ing  th^  shores,  on  the  sheltered  sides  of  the  rtrulets  and 
rarines;  while  it  also  affords  fine  views  of  the  noble  and 
picturesque  screen  of  hills  that  forms  the  opposite  main- 
land. Loch  Oransa  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  Mr. 
Macdonald's  shop  of  all  trades  and  wares  will  supply 
whatever  can  be  required  to  repair  the  worn-out  traveller* 
The  island  furnishes  rare  minerals  to  the  mineralogist, 
and  rare  crabs  to  the  crabologist.  They  are  not  the  worst 
df  this  genus  which  crawl  blue  into  the  basket  at  night, 
and  are  found  red  on  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  Castle  of  Knock  was  probably  of  importance  in  ^ 
former  days.  The  position  is  strong,un  a  high  sea  pro-' 
montory ;  but  what  remains  of  the  building  does  not  re- 
tain any  great  marks  of  strength.  Armadale,  which  is 
the  only  other  point  worth  noticing,  cannot  be  called  pic- 
turesque, as  the  land  is  without  features.  The  view  of 
the  opposite  mountains  is,  however,  fine.  The  progress 
and  beauty  of  the  plantations  serve  to  demonstrate,  that^ 
of  the  two  main  requisites  to  success,  Nature  would^  in 
very  many  places,  do  her  duty,  if  n^an  would  but  perform 
his.  When  you  intend  to  build,  says  Oato,  deliberate 
long;  and  then  it  is  often  likely  that  you  will  not  build 
at  alh  When  planting  is  in  question,  do  not  deliberate 
a  moment.  If  the  success  of  the  plantations  at  Armadale 
prove  that  the  latter  matim  has  been  duly  followed  and 
duly  rewarded,  that  of  the  new  castle  will  also  prove, 
that,  of  the  two  main  requisites  to  castle  building,  it  is 
in  vain  for  the  owner  to  furnish  liberality,  if  his  architect 
cannot  supply  taste.    It  would  be  a  problem  to  ascertain 
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what  htftiimB  some  of  tbese  grentlemeR  hare  formed  of 
the  Gothic  styles ;  but  poor  Scotland  seemi^  destined  to 
be  eternally  ridden  by  the  iiigbt-mare  of  architecture.  . 
Where  nature  is  penurious,  it  ns  indeed  penury ;  wbere 
she  gives,  it  is  in  useless  or  overwhelming  profusion* 
ThuSf  of  the  hundred  bays  and  creeks  of  Sleat,  as  bf  five 
hundred  more,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  tbey  are  known 
only  to  theigulls;  there  is  not  <»ieof  tbem  aU,:  whidi» 
were  it  at  Brigbtda  ^r.Sdarbdfodgb,  would  not  be  a  place 
tot  opulence  to  otmunebt  and  bos^  to  diehet  niA  Thus 
of  theiislandsi^  whtcb  swanti  every  where,  likia  autumnal 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  about  theie  deserted  and  i^appy 
regions*  Why  cannot  these  things  be  mtermix.^*  A 
German  King^s  estate  is  all  ,tofid|  that  of  a  HighUnd 
Chief  is  all  hog^  ^  A  happy  afnilgamation  might  render 
both  of  them  Yorkshire  country  gentlemen*  IfQture  re- 
fuses to  Shetland  as  n^nch  wood  as  would  make^a  tooth- 
pick ;  and  she  choaks  America  with  f<H*e6ts..  By  way  of 
compensation,  she  has  given  the  former  more  ;havbo.urs 
than  tie  all  the  way  from  the  Downs  to  the  Yellow  Sea ; 
for  what  purpose,  .it  .would  be  hard  to  say^  As  to,cas- 
cades  and  rivers,  the  proverb  may  be  taken/Uterally 
enough ;  since  it  rains  and  pojiirs  enough  of  both  in  half 
a  Highland  county,  to  fertilize  Yemen  the  Happyv  Imd 
to  redder  camels  as  useless  as  baboons^  The  westeim 
shore  of  Sleat  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  eastern, 
presenting  a  succession  of  bays  and  of  finely  undulating 
land*  Gillan,  Daalvil,  Dunscaicb,  and  Ord,  are  very 
pleasing  spots ;  combining  beauty  of  distant  scenery  with 
variety  of  ground,  and  with  the  power  of  expatiating  over 
a  considerable  ^act,  instead!  of  being  imprisoned  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  or  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
interminable  moors.  The  distant  prospect  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, from  the  whole  of  this  coast;  displaying. the 
dark  and  noble  forms  of  the  Cuchullin  bills,  and  of  the 
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still  more  striking  Bl^veii,  backed  by  the  remoter  group 
which  constitutes  the  central  mountainous  tract  of  Sky. 
Ad  e^xten^ve  wood,  dhiefly  pf  ash,  of  considerable  an- 
ti^uityi  but  f^st  wearing  away,  since  entirely  neglected, 
not  Q^ly  ad^s  beauty  to  this  pmt  of  the  island,  but  serves 
4q  proYQ  what  art  might  ^o  in  ornamenting  and  improv- 
ing jljie  country, 

.  Enough  of  the  castle  of  Dunsc^ch  remains,  to  render 
ii  still  a  picturesque  object*  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
is  detached  from  the  shore,  but  by  a  chasm  so  narrow  as 
to  have  admitted  of  a  bridge  of  communication,  which, 
containing  an  £ipertqre  or  discontinuity  in  the  middle,  has 
served  the  purpose  of  a  drawbridge.  No  more  is  known 
of  the  date  of  this  buildingthan  of  others  in  this  country'; 
but|  from  its  genera)  aspect,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
,  three  centuries  old.  The  masonry  is  of  a  character  which 
19  never  found  in  the  Highlands,  of  a  distant  date.  It 
can  only,  however,  be  considered  as  a  castellated  man- 
sion; as  it  does  not  afford  room  to  accommodate  more 
than  the  ordinary  retinue  of  a  chief  The  very  name  of 
Diinscaich  reminds  us,  of  course,  of  CuchuUin  and  his 
^  lonely  sunbeam."  The  true  enthusiast  in  Ossian,  to 
whom  date,  style,  manners;  and  every  thing  else,  are 
nothing^  who,  like  the  lover,  would  annihilate  even  time 
wlfen  it  stands  in  the  way  of  his  hypothesis,  may  be  per- 
mitted here  to  worship  Bragela,  or  the  King  of  the  Isle 
of  Mist,  or  Macpherson,  or  all  three. 

But  Yallancey  says  that  Cuchullin  was  not  King  of 
the  Isle  of  Mist,  and  that  be  has  usurped  the  place  of 
King  Mannanan  in  the  poems.  This  enchanter  is  the  real 
King  of  the  Mists  j.  while  he  is  also  the  Pagan  Neptune, 
the  God  of  the  Sea*  My  former  genealogy  was  wrong : 
Lear,  or  Lir,  his  father,  is  the  sea  itself,  not  a  two-legged 
man*  Truth  is  a  beautiful  substance :  when  we  can  fish 
it  out.    It  is  plain  that  the  Highlanders  must  resign  all 
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cfa Jills  to  Ossiau.    For  it  is  certain  that  be  was  a  Perstanf 
MaguSy  or  Druid,  or  Vates.    Le  firun  says  that  be  was 
the  direct  son  of  Adam.    But  Le  Brdn  mistook  Aiam  for 
Adam :  a  trifling  error.    The  Persians  and  the  Guebres 
considered  him  a  Divine  Prophet ;  and  that  was  the  rea* 
son,  says  CoL  Charles  Vallancey,  F.S,A.  and  memb^  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,'why  the  Chrisl^ 
lans  mistook  him  for  the  Messiah,    As  to  his  flighhinci 
father,  Fingal,  or  Fin  Mac  Coui,  there  must  be  GMnne 
error  in  the  parentage:    unless  indeed  he  was  Adkm. 
Which  could  not  well  be ;  because  he  was  the  son  of  Kish-^ 
tab,  of  the  Pishdadan  dynasty  of  Persia,  and  was  kiHed 
by  Rustam  the  Persian  Hercules.    Sd  that  Mr.  James 
Macpherson  and  Dr.  Blair  must  be  incorrect,  when  they 
say  that  he  fought  with  Caracalla.    The  Poems  of  Ossian 
are  therefore  Persian,  after  all :  so  that  we  have  been  quar- 
relling about  the  property,  for  this  half  century,  to  little 
purpose.    There  cannot  remain  a  doubt  in  any  rational 
mind ;  because  Simon  Brec,  or  Siim  Breac,  was  HercU'i 
les ;  and  because  this  very  Simon  <<  probably "  com* 
manded  a  ship  which  was  ^*  probably "  called  the  Sun, 
which,  in  Irish,  is  Grian,  and  **  probably "  carried  off 
some  ships  from  the  islands  of  Elisha,  vulgarly  called 
Greece^  which  being  "  probably"    covered  with  Cow- 
hides, gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Geryon  and  the  Cows* 
Four  probables  make  one  certain.    And  thus  also  it  is 
proved  that  the  Irish  are  Persians,  and  that  they  com- 
manded the  Egyptian  fleet  when  Pharaoh  pursued  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.     Any  man  who  can 
doubt  the  History  of  Ireland,  must  be  alike  divested  of 
sense^  reason^  judgment,  and  Hebrew ;  and  be  equally 
unfit  to  belong  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Supposing  it  possiblei  however,  that  Vallancey  ia 
wrong  and  Macpbecaon  right,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  Stone  Forts  on  Dunscaich  Island^dose  at 
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hand,  were  the  real  Castle  of  CucbiilUn.  Such  buildiii^ 
as  that)  are  likely,  at  least,  to  bare  belonged  totbedi»4 
tant  timies  in  question* 

It  is  said  that  there  was  a  vitrified  fort  at  Dunscaich 
Island.  I  searched,  however,  in  vainr  for  any  vitrified 
substances;  nor  cotild  I  find  any  other  traces  of  works 
than  the  stone  fort  just  mentioned,  which  is  sufficiently 
conspicuous.  Yet  I  will  not  say  that  there  are  no  other ; 
as  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  discover  the  vitrified 
walls,  when  covered,  as  they  often  are,  with  earth  and 
vegetation.  When  I  defended  Willian»'s  ^ory  for« 
merly,  I  ought  to  have  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  be 
had  considered  these  works  merely  as  enclosures  for  con<« 
taining  the  cattle,  or  the  women  and  children,  of  an  invaded 
tribe.  Not  having  made  fortification  his  study,  he  was 
unaware  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  arrangements,  and  of 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  ground  had  been 
occupied.  How  important  a  part  of  their  history  this  is, 
I  formerly  showed.  There  is  a  circumstance  respecting 
the  paved  causeways  attached  to  some  of  them,  which 
may  perhaps  assist  in  proving  then:  remote  Celtic  origin ; 
if  such  slender  analogies  can  be  at  all  admitted  towards 
a  proof.  Isidore  informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
language  proves  them  to  have  been  a  Celtic  people,  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere,  were  the  first  who  paved  their 
towns ;  and  that,  from  them,  the  Romans  borrowed  this 
practice,  and  the  art  of  constructing  those  roads  which 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  posterity  to  this  day.  It 
was  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  who  first  paved  Rome, 
forming  the  Appian  way,  188  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Kings ;  and  I  formerly  remarked  the  accurate  re* 
semblance  which  the  causeway  of  Moath  bore  to  a  Roman 
road.  But  to  lay  much  stress  on  such  analogies  as  this, 
would  be  to  claim  fraternity  with  Doctor  Keating  and 
Siim  Breac* 
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Judgkig  froiii,tb0  b^iljikigs  themselves.  It  would  a[M 
pear  tbat^  o^t  of  tbe  four  castles  id  Sky  belofi^ing  to 
Macdonald,  those  of  Knock  and  Kyle  Haken  were  the 
iftost  aneient:  whether  the  present  or.  Duntulm  is^the 
Riodt  recent,  it  would  be  difficuk  to  say.    Beskles  thesei 
this  fainily  had  two  other  abodes  in  the  island,  Mugstot 
and  Armadale.    It  is  ^ot  probable  that  these  were  all  in- 
habited at  oDcey  or  eten  in  the  same  age :  bntstHl,  as 
belonging  to  one  family,  in  one  spot  of  no  great  extent, 
they  bespeak  Ifixary,  slich  as  it  was,  and^  abundance  of 
wealth ;  since  they  were  not  mere  garrisons  or  military 
pdsts,  hut  dwelling  places.    Indeed  this  dynasty,  at  its 
several,  periods,  seems  to  have  had  a  great  love  of  castles; 
and,  inJBtead  of  one  supreme  residence  or  Courts  to  have 
lived,  at  some  time  or  another,  in  every  part  of  its  do* 
minions.    I  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  the  whole  of 
these  palaces,  or  houses,  iM'.castles,  or  whatever  they  are 
to  be  called:  nor,  of  some,  is  it  easy  to  know  whether 
they  belonged  ori^naUy  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  or 
were  built  only  by  the  elans  that  sprung  from  them,  or 
that  established  themselves  as  independent  Chiefs*    Be- 
sides the  three  in  Sky  just  named,  however,  the  following 
nre,  by  tradition,  supposed  to  have  been,  not  only  built 
but  inhabited,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles :  some  apparently 
as  head-quarters  or  Courts,  others  as  occasional  hunting 
boxes  or  country  seats.    In  ,Mull,  Aros  unquestionably 
belonged  .to  them ;  whether  Baart  and  Loch  Buy  ever 
did,,  or  whether  there  were  castles  at  these  places  before 
the  present  works  of  the  Macleans  after  they  had  ac- 
quired an  independency,   reniains  uncertain.     On  the 
opposite  shore  of  .Morven,  they  possessed  Ardto^nish 
and  the  Castle  of  Dogs,  and  probably  also,  Loch  Aline 
Castle.    Thrim  Castle,  and  thcvt  of  Atrdnamiprchan,  must 
kUo  be  included  in  the  same  list.    On  Torsa,  it  is  known 
that  ^hey  possessed  one^    Kerrera,  Bunstaffnage,  and 
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EKimiolly,  belonged  4a  Mac  D^Nigall ;  but  that  in  Lodi 
Switiy  that  of  Loch  Tarbet,  and  others  in  Oantyre,  in- 
dudibgtDunavarty,  mtust.ako  have  betenged  to  Mac 
Donald,  In  Isla,  they  bad  two  or  three  principal  resi« 
danoed^  besides  a  castle  ia  the  Strait;  but  these  hare 
suffered  more  than  all  the  rest,  tt9  Aeirraitis  can  scarcely 
be  traced.  Bnt  I  need  >  not  go  further  into  an-  enumera- 
tion whtcbdemuds  and  presents  too  much  cjf  conjecture. 
But  I- have  yet  a  word  toi  say  respecting  tibtfr  important 
feniily.:  I<vin  the  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  VFestem 
Iries  which  I  formerTy  gare,  i  bare  followed  Aber- 
crombie  and  Buchanan,  it  is '  not  from  respect  to  their 
own.  belief,  or  to  the  fabtdous  autfaiMPity  from  which  they 
hare  theniselres.  borrowed*  HiC' prejudices  and  the 
carelessness,  or  worse,  of  bo^h  these  authors,  are  now  too 
well  known ;  and  as  to  Boethios,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
wholes  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  the  fisher  of  all 
fidsehood.  If  I  was  unwillii^  to  enter  on  mimite  criti- 
cisms on  what  I  then  stated  as  being  obscure  and  hazard- 
ous history,  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  it  now.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  Donald  of  the  Isles  in  1461,  according  toBoece^ 
is  stated  by  Buchanan,  with  his  usual  inattention  to  chro- 
nology, as  baring  happened  in  1465.  It  is  -  far  from 
certain,  also,  that  any  Lord  of  the  Isles  committed  the 
rarages  in  1456,  which  hare  been  related.  There  could 
not,  at  least,  hare  been  an  insurrection  by  a  Donald  of 
the  Isles,  either  in  1456  or  1461 ;  because  the  pedigrees 
show  that  John  was  the  Regulus  at  that  period.  Alex- 
ander indeed  was  the  King  from  1427  to  1448;  and 
therefore  the  name  is  correctly  stated  in  that  case.  It  is 
mdeed  possible  that  mere  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of 
Boethius,  may  hare  led  him-  to  substitute  the  generic  . 
name  DonaM  for  John ;  just  as,  in  other  instances,  he 
calls  all  these  princes  Donald,  ercoi  when  their  navies 
Were  John  or  Alexander.     But  erery  thing  wliidi  conies 
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from  his  pen  is  alike  suspieionsj  while,  as  Ffokevlon  bss 
remarked,  wbeneirer  be  is  ata  loss  for  incidents,  he  has 
always  recowrse  to  an  iosarrection  and  a  Donald  of 
the  Isles. 

Stratbiiird  c6nsists  of  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone, 
solnetimes  calcareous,  and  intersected  by  perpendienlar 
trap  reins.  These  are  so  numerous,  that  the  int^rab  afe 
often  scarcely  thicker  than  the  reins  themselyes;  nor 
does  Scotland  furnish  any  parallel  example*  Those  who 
urefond  of  rebuses,  and  charades,  the  dealers  in  »nall 
wjt,  who  admire  a  cloud  only  when  it  is  like  a  whale  or 
ati  ousel,  may  examine  the  eittremity  of  this  promontory. 
No  aid  from  the  imagfination  is  Wanting,  to  see  a  rery 
pe^fett  bust  in  profile,  executed  in  a  rery  g^nd  and  pure 
antique  manner,  and  occupying  the  whole  lace  of  the 
cliff,  which  is  here  at  least  sixty  feet  high.  The  style  ns 
that  of  a  River  God;  and,  adding  the  grandeur  of  the 
design  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  to  its  position 
as  rising  out  of  the  sea,  the  effect,  instead  of  being  ludi- 
crous, is  really  fine.  Andent .  Egypt  would  hare  pared 
the  remainder  of  Strathaird  ai^  we  cut  a  cheese,  and 
applied  the  carcase  of  a  Lion  or  of  the  Dog  star  to  the 
point  of  Aird. 

The  sandstone  of  this  place  seems  to  bare  been  made 
on  purpose  to.  amuse  architects  and  puzsele  geologists. 
This  stone  is  divided  by  horizontal  fillets  into  pandlel 
courses,  and  fluted  in  the  intermediate  parts  in  regular 
oblique  furrows.  Had  the  design  been  g^ren  to  a  mason, 
he  could  not  hare  executed  it  in  any  other  manner.  Na» 
ture,  indeed,  is  the  better  mason  of  the  two  in  this' case ; 
since  time,  which  destroys  the  work  of  art,  is  perpetuaify 
employed  in  repairing  this.  The  action  of  the  weather 
detects  that  extraordinary  structure;  of  which  she  has 
only  laid  the  getms ;  so  that  her  work  is  for  erer  new« 
As  an  architectural  ornament,  this  might  be  borrowed  for 
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tiie  use  of  rcntic  work,  witfa  adraatag^.  Theverlnlcalai^ 
tionst  and  some  other  ornatnentg used,  for  Ibis  parppsct, 
seem  originally  to  have  come  from  the:  mme  soarce; 
tliongh  artists  do  not  now  remember  wbencie  tbey  wera 
at  first  derived ;  a>pying  wbat  is  before  tbem»  witboitt 
concerning  tbemselves  about  its  origpin,  and^  very  offteii» 
caring  as  little  about  its  congruity.  In.  the  natural  waste 
of  many  sandstones,  these  ornaments  are  produced  by  Ae 
unequal  hardness  of  the  substance;  and,  in  many  ancijB^ut 
castles  built  of  this  rock,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
-thinking  that  the  mason  has  actually  carved  those  fomls 
which  are  merely  the  result  of  time  and  weather*  The 
variety  which  th^  afford  is  far  more  considerable  than 
could  be  expected,  Bosiin  castle,  among  many  others, 
presents  some  singular  specimens*  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  justify  or  recommend  this  kind  of  ornauient ; 
since,  when  it  goes  beyond  the  simplest  hatchings  and 
that,  in  the  basement  story  only,  it  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely abominable.  That  kind  which  resembk«  piles  i)f 
dead  men's  l^es,  such  as  they,  may  be  seen  in  cbarnel 
houses,  is  most  particularly  detestable:  I  know  not  if  it 
be  not  even  worse  than  the  stalactitic  ornament ;  vusleftt, 
indeed,  where  this  is  displayed  as  it  was  formerly  at  Bui^ 
lington  House ;  where  die  columns  appeu'ed  dressed  up 
in  wigs,  very  much  like  those  which  Neptune  manufao- 
'.  tures  out  of  spun-yara  when  he  is  to  cross  the  Line* 

Artists  have  l»een  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  the  earliest 
of  our  ecclesiastical  masons  borrowed  some  of  their  ornih 
meats.  It  is  not  impossible  that.onoof  the  most  c^Mispi- 
cuous  of  the  whole,  the  chevron  so  general  in  the  soffits 
ai  the  early  Norman  arches^  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
rock,  sandstone,  though  under  diff^ent  circum^tancf#* 
i  have  seen  the  face  of  a  cliff  ornamented  in  this  manner, 
so  as  to  have  every  appearance  of  a  work  of  art.  Ed9» 
in  Orkney,  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
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tbat  1  know.  The  cause  is  erMerit  enougli;  eoimstidif 
in  tfae  manner  in  which  the  strata  break  at  right  angles 
to  their  planes ;  whence  the  edges  of  the'  different  beds 
in  a  series,  protrude  in  rows  of  points,  so  as  exactly  to 
emulate  that  combination  of  zigzag  lines  to  which  tfiey 
hare  possibly  giren  rise. 

That  which  is  here  possible,  is,  hbwerer,  far  from 
certain ;  as  the  che?ron  moulding  is  of  a  very  remote 
origin,  and  may  have  been  merely  an  accidenlal  combi- 
nation of  obrious  lines,  Ledwich  has  shown  that  it  is 
found  in  an  illuminated  Syriac  manttscri[jt  of  the  Evan- 
gdlists,  written  in  586,  where  the  Saxon  arch,  aid  it  is 
commonly  called,  or  the  early  Norman,  is  -displayed, 
precisely  in  the  form,  and  with  many  of  the  ornaiBlents 
familiar  to  us,  such  as  lozenges,  nebules,  and  qnatreloHf, 
as  well  as  this  one.  The  canopy,  or  the  line  which  forms 
the  contrasted  arch,  is  also  found  in  these  drav^ings;  all 
of  them  aiding  to  prove,  and  widiout  a  poissibHity,  ,as  it 
would  seem,  of  doubt*  thiat  which  was  foirm^Iy  said  res- 
pecting the  Oriental  origin  of -our  early  ecclesiaatidal 
architecture;  while  these  examplies  prove  also,  that  the 
Norman  and  round  style  wak  derived  from  die  saide 
source  as  the  pointed,  and  wais  ndt  an  imitation  0r  m  )ior- 
r^ption  of  Greek  or  Romah  arc^tecttfre. 

The  basaltic  veins  of  this  coast  are  the  causes:  of  the 
numerous  caves  in-  winch  it  abounds.  ;In  itMiny  ^places, 
as  nt  the  Point  of  SAeat  and  in  Mull,  the  including/rocks 
-fall  away,  and  leaive  the  veins,  Vke  walls,  (Nrotrjodiilg* 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  veins  waste  white  tbS'Cliffs 
"remain;  and  thus  caves  ase  produced.  So  numerous 
nre  they,  that  mai^  of  them  have  never  y^t  bean  «xa- 
mined;  and  henee  it  is  diat  Ae  celebrated  SpacCSave 
•was  so  long  unknown.  Another  has  aequked  some 
celebrity,  as  having  been  among  the  numerous  places  t>f 
temporary  refuge  to  Prince  €harles» 
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Here,  it  is  said,  he  spent  a  few  days  with  some  of  his 
faithful  followers;  followers  who  were  then,  I  beliefrio, 
all  Islanders,  and  whose  attachment  was  the  more  iiobte 
and  generous,  because  it  was  ia  do  sense  herniary* 
It  has  been  often  said,  as  if  it  were  universally  trtie, 
that  the  condact  of  the  Highlanders  at  that  period, 
was  the  consequence  of  their  affection  for  the  hereditary 
line  of  their  beloved  monarchs.  Thiseannot  be  a  eofteot 
theory,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Islanders^  nor  to  those 
who,  whether  on  the  mainland  or  in  the  Islands,  had 
sprung  from  Norwegian  Princes,  or  had  held  a  regal 
or  baronial  state,  independent  of  the  Scottish  Crown. 
The  Stewarts  were Lowlanders,  Sassanachsin  hereditary 
odium.  Stewarts  were  imposed  on  Lorn,  after  the  con- 
quest and  forfeiture  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  power- 
ful of  the  Highland  Printes.  In  1406,  and  long  before,  the 
Highlanders  of  the  West  rebelled  against  two  Roberts, 
Kings  and  Stewarts.  In  1411,  they  were  opposed,  if  not 
beaten,  by  a  Stewart,  at  Hara  Law.  James  the  First,,  a 
Stewart,  was  at  eternal  war  wkh  them,  and  hanged  their 
Chiefs.  So  was  James  the  Second,  another  of  the  same 
line  of  kings.  James  the  Third  pursued  the  same  system, 
and  deprived  their  most  potent  Chief  of  his  earldom. 
James  the  Fourth  declared  bis  territorieii  forfeited  md 
annexed  to  the  crown.  James  the  Fifth  paid  them' a 
vnit  in  person^  and  imprisoned  or  forfeited  their  rebel 
Chiefs.  Their  spirit  of  Chivdry  displayed  no  attachment 
to  unhappy  and  deserted  Mary.  James  the  Sixth  de- 
prived the  most  royal  of  their  Chiefs  of  Isla,  and 
invaded  Lewis  to  civilize  it.  If  their  attachment  to  the 
race  of  Stewart  commenced  with  the  First  Charles,  it 
soon  expired^  when  they  joined  in  an  address  to  the 
First  Greorge,  and  had  contrived;  before  that,  to  make 
friends  of  William.  It  is  necessary  to  make  distinctions ; 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  other  reasons,  as  far  as  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  Higblabders  was  concerned  in  abetting^ 
dins  cause*  If  any  of  tbese  families  or  Claris  showed  a 
heroic  attachment  to  that  Charles  whom  they  would 
willingly  hare  made  the  third,  it  was  the  more  generous ; 
since,  to  him,  they  were  repaying  a  protracted  and  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  injuries  sustained  from  his  an- 
cestors, by  the  most  perilous  kindness.  Thus  universally 
to  boast,  moreover,  of  hereditary  attachment  to  any  mo^ 
liarchy,  is  to  surrender  their  claims  to  that  ancient  inde- 
pendence which  they  preserved  so  long)  for  which  they 
fought  so  hard,  and  in  which  they  may  so  justly  glory« 
He  who  maintains  this  doctrine,  cannot  certainly  be  a 
Macdonald,  a  Macleod,  a  Macdougal,  a  Maclean,  a  Ca- 
meron, a  Mac  Neil,  or  a  Mac  Intosb. 

The  Spar  Cave  is  accessible  from  the  land,  bnt  only 
at  low-water.  At  other  times  it  must  be  visited  by  means 
of  a  boat;  and  the  avenue  or  approach,  which  leads  to 
it,  is  not  the  least  interesting  object  in  this  expedition- 
Two  long  walls  of  smooth  and  perpendicular  rock,  stretch- 
ing far  out  into  the  sea,  form  a  maritime  and  most  ap- 
propriate vestibule,  which  conducts  the  boat  through  a 
,  singular  scene  of  solemn  and  gloomy  stillness,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  Those  who  have  been  dreaming 
ai.  naiads  tod  tritons,  will  however,  be  disconcerted  at 
finding  their  way  stopped  by  a  scarlet  door,  but  not  of 
o6ral,  which  must  be  opened  by  a  vulgar  terrestrial  key* 
Such  precautions  have  been  found  necessary  against 
the  philosophy  of  those  who  think  a  stalactite  a  specimen 
of  a  cave,  just  as  a  chip  of  marble  is  of  the  Parthenon. 
Had  this  project  not  been  adopted,  there  would  shortly 
have  remained  as  few  ornaments  here,  as  hairs  i^  the 
tail  of  Blucher's  horse.  The  first  hundred  yards  after 
passing  this  door,  are  dull  enough;  being  dark,  dirty^ 
wet,  and  dreary;  the  cave  being  here,  a  mere  fissure, 
with  parallel  walls,  and  without  variety.    A  large  mount 
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of  stalactitical  matter  then  occurs,  somewhat  resembling  a 
frozen  cascade;  and,  on  surmountins^  it,  the  whole  of  the 
ornamental  cave  comes  at  once  into  view.  The  effect  is 
brilliant,  as  well  from  the  sudden  contrast,  as  from  the 
beauty  and  intricacy  of  the  snow-white  ornaments*  But 
those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  a  place  as  big 
as  Peak's  Hole,  or  the  Cave  of  Antiparos,  will  be  disap- 
pointed. It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  but  it  is  a  miniature;  a 
mere  toy,  to  those  who  have  been  rambling  through  all 
the  sti*ange  and  stupenclous  caves  of  the  Western  Islands. 
The  breadth  is  only  ten  feet;  and  the  total  length  of  this 
ornamented  par|:,  including  a  pool  of  water  which  di- 
vides it  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  portion,  does  not  ex- 
ceed forty  or  fifty.  The  height,  where  highest,  is  about 
the  same;  but  where  we  enter,  it  is  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  high;  and  at  the  further  extremity,  it  also  becomes 
very  low  for  some  time  before  it  terminates.  The  total 
length,  from  the  external  openiqg  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity, is  about  250  feet.  The  ornaments  disappear 
shortly  after  crossing  the  pool,  not  continuing  further 
than  about  twenty  feet ;  and  beyond  this,  the  dark 
fissure,  with  the  very  vein  to  the  waste  of  which  it  is 
owing,  is  seen  to  terminate.  Of  the  stalactites,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  they  cover  the  whole  of  the  sides  and 
roof;  so  that  the  whole  is  a  mass  of  intricate  and  bril- 
liant ornaments;  smaller  pendents,  and  fine  filaments, 
often  entangled  or  reticulated  in  a  kind  of  fillagree  work, 
being  intermixed  with  the  more  massive  forms,  and  thus 
producing  the  effect  both  of  richness  and  contrast. 

It  is  plain  that  the  sea  must  have  washed  out  this 
vein ;  and  that  whenever  that  was  done,  the  water  was 
far  deeper  at  the  face  of  the  cliffs  than  it  is  now.  The 
fall  of  materials  has  raised  the  shore  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
retire. 

VOL.  HI.  F  F 
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SKY.      KYLE  RICH.     KYLB  HAKEX.     POLITENESS  OP 

TUB   HIGHLANDERS.     DUNTULM.     IXUNVEGAN. 

TALISKER.       SOA. 


Whoever  is  the  autlior  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ft  i> 
very  certairr,  i^ince  lie  appeals  to  the  experience  of 
all  his  countrymen,  that,  in  Mrs.  Meg  HfidSf  he  has  told 
neither  wore  nor  less  than  the  truth.  Be  he  who  he  may, 
you  are  indebted  to  hinr  for  the  next  two  pages;  for, 
will  you  believe  it,  I  had  actually  drawn  my  pen  through' 
the  whole,  partly  from  pure  cowardice,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  thought  the  tale  incredibre.  But  why  should  I 
be  more  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  than  the  author  of  St. 
Ronan's  Well.  If  I  have  suppressed  hundreds  of  adven-^ 
tures,  it  was  not  because  they  were  not  characteristic  of 
the  country,  but  because  I  had  no  one,  like  you^  I  beg* 
pardon,  like  the  Author  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  pictures.  ' 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  Roger  and  I  arrived 
at  the  pass ;  and,  winding  down  the  long  descent  between 
the  mountains  of  the  Kyle  Rich,  found  ourselves  in  front 
of  the  inn.  ^  This  is  the  ferry  house."  "  Aye,  aye^  ye'll 
be  wanting  the  ferry,  nae  doot :"  "  To  be  sure ;  and  you 
can  give  me  some  breakfast."  "  It's  the  sabbath." — ^^  I 
know  that;  but  I  suppose  one  may  breakfast  on  the  sab- 
bath." «  Aye,  Fse  warn  ye — that's  a  bonny  beast."— 
"  It's  my  Lord's  poney."  «  Aye,  I  thought  it  was  Roger; 
1  thought  I  kenn'd  his  face.  And  where  'ill  ye  be  gaun." 
"  1  am  going  to  EJilan  Reoch,  and  I  want  some  breakfast." 
*'  A  weel  a  weel,  I  dinna  ken  ;  Lassie !  tak  the  gentle- 
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man's  borse."    No  sooDer;  howerfer,  had  Mrs,  Nicholson 
taken  possession  of  the  gentleman  and  his  horse,  and  his 
property  also,  securing  thus  the  soul  and  body  both  of 
Don  Pedro,  than  all  this  civility  vanished  on  a  sudden ; 
small  as  it  was  before.    I  asked  for  the  ferryman,  and 
the  boat,  and  the  tide — ^she  kenn'd  naething  about  the 
ferry — "  Why,  I  thought  you  said  this  was  the  ferry- 
house." — "  That  was  true  ;  but  the  ferry  boat  was  half, 
a  mile  off,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ferryman, 
and  her  husband  was  not  at  home,  and  the  ferryboat 
would  not  take  a  horse,  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  did  not  care 
#faat  became  of  the  horse,  or  of  me,  or  of  the  tide." — 
•*  Would  she  not  send." — ^*  Na— I  might  gang  and  speer 
myself  if  I  IJkit." — Good  Highland  civility,  this ;  particu- 
larly to  your  landlord's  friend.— But  Mrs.  Nicholsoh  said 
she  cared  not  a  baubee  for  my  Lord  nor  his  friends  neither. 
I  was  obliged  to  go  and  look  after  the  ferryboat  my-' 
self.    When  I  capne  there,  there  was  a  boat,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  ferryman  w£»  at  Church,  five  miles  off,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water;  he  would  probably  be  back  by 
twelve  o'clock,  or  two,  or  three,  or  not  at  all.    When  I 
returned  to  Mrs.  Nicholson,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready. 
"  Where  is  my  breakfast." — *^  And  dev  ye  want  break- 
fiist."— **  The  deuce  is  in  you." — *^  Ye  manna  swear  on 
the  sabbath,"  said  the  puritanical  hag,  ''  but  ye'll  get 
your  breakfast :   Aye,  aye,  ye's  get  gude  tea  and  eggs." 
It  was  twelve  o'clock  before  this  breakfast  came;  and, 
instead  of  tea  and  eggs,  there  entered  a  dirty  wooden 
bowlful!  of  salt  herrings  and  potatoes.    This  was  the 
very  diet  with  which  her  villanous  ancestry  fed  the  pri- 
soners who  were  thrust  into  their  dungeons  to  choak  with 
thirst:  and  when  I  remonstrated,  she  told  me  that  I  was 
*^  ower  fine,  and  a  saut  herring  was  a  gude  breakfast  for 
ony  gentleman,  let  alone  the  like  o'me."     It  was  impos- 
sible to  eat  salt  herrings,  after  six  hour's  walking  and 
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ridiDg  in  a  hot  sunimer's  day;  but  that  did  not  exempt 
me  from  paying  two  shillings.  In  the  end,  the  ferry- 
boat was  not  forthcoming,  the  man  was  not  to  be  founds 
he  would  not  carry  a  horse  if  he  was,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  without  my  breakfast,  and  finding  a  man  with  a 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  idling  along  the  shore,  I  left 
Roger  to  the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Nicholson,  and  rowed  down 
the  strait  to  Eilan  Reoch. 

On. the  next  day  I  returned  to  claim  my  horse  :  and 
now  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholson 
united ;  a  worthy  pair.  You  have  no  Mr.  Dods  in  your 
establishment.  Mr.  Nicholson  immediately  opened  his 
battery,  and  asked  me  what  business  I  had  to  leave  my 
horse  with  him  so  long,  ^*  to  eat  up  all  people'i^  grass : '' 
he  had  a  mind  to  let  it  go :  as  he  supposed  I  should  never 
pay  for  the  keep.  Now  this  was  a  hypothesis  Mr.  Nichol- 
soti  had  no  right  to  form.  *^  I  left  my  horse  at  his  inn ; 
what  was  his  charge." — *^  He  could  not  make  a  charge ; 
grass  was  very  scarce,  and  he  paid,  God  knows  what,  for 
bis  field."  I  could  only  presume  that  his  business  was  to 
keep  horses  and  to  charge  for  them.  In  fact,  poor  Roger 
bad  been  turned  loose  on  the  sea^shore,  to  pick  up  what 
he  could ;  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  after  much  calculation, 
and  grumbling  and  swearing,  determined  that,  as  a  great 
fiivpur  to.  Lord  Mac  Donald's  friend,  he  would  condescend 
to  take  six  shillings  for  the  night's  starvation;  a  sum 
greater  than  the  annual  rent  of  all  the  grass  which  he 
possessed ;  muttering  again,  even  when  he  felt  the  duU 
otfying  touch  of  the  silver,  at  '^  people  bringing  their 
horses  to  eat  up  all  his  grass."  Thus  ended  my  adven^ 
ture,  as  far  as  Mr.  Nicholson's  grass  was  concerned ;  but 
here  Mrs^  Nicholson  put  in  her  oar,  and  supposed  I  had 
been  "after  some  of  Eilan  Reoch'^s  bonny  dochters."— 
"  What  business  had  I  so  long  at  Eilan  Reoch ;  the  lassies 
were  a  hantle  too  bonny  for  the  like  o'me,  and  if  she  was 
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Elian  Reoclii  haesiccan  travellet  folksbiid  gmg  speiriag 
after  ber  dochters."  ^She  dak'e-said  I  kent  naetbiog  o* 
My  Lord,  after  a',  and  should  na  doot  that  I  had  stawn 
Roger,''  By  this  tiine,  Roger  seemed  to  think/  as  wdl 
as  I,  that  he  had  liirtened  Jong  enough  |o  Afeg'^  elo^ 
quence.  I  saw  that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  patience 
and  borrow  an  opprobrious  epithet  fron!i  the  female  collie; 
which  seemed  by  its  grrim  visage  and  muttering  snarly' to 
be  well  g^rounded  in  the  family  feelings;  so  I  ga:ve  hkn 
permission,  and  the  triple  objurgations  of  Meg,  Sposb,  and 
Cur,  pursued  us  till  the  sound  expired  in  the  whistHiig 
of  the  niountain  breeze. 

The  postscript  of  this  letter  comes  rather  laggings 
like  the  second  part  of  the  Wintcdr's  Tale  or  the  Astiblo^ 
ger;  since  it  is  of  two  years  later  in  date.  Bot ^oan  a 
postscript  of  retributive  justice  ever  come  too 'late. 
<<  Raro  antecedentemy "  says  Horace :  sootier  or  laler  shie 
treads  on  the  culprit's  heel.  Two  years  ttad  elatpsed; 
I  chanced  to  be  in  aH  excise  boat;  it  was  a  beau^ 
tiful  suinmer  evening;  the  clear  yellow  non  waa«hin<^ 
ihg  on  the  .hills  t»f  due  Kyle;  the  oaks,  as  thdy  waved 
their  bi*aaches  over  the  high  <lli0s,  Wetre  tinged  with  his 
last  beama;  and  the  tidie  wat)  pduring,  in  whirling  eddtei^ 
through  Ih^  strait,  dark  and  strong,  yet  siljent^  as  not  a 
breeze  rufited  the  surface,  which  was  marked  only  by  tiie 
long  stre^ua&ig  lin^  and  circles  of  the  currents  As  our 
boat  glided  along  un<{^  its  influence^  scarcel^y  requiring 
the  occasibnal  dip  of  an  oar  to  .keep  it  in  tb^  stniam^  I 
related  this  story  to  my  boatmen.  The  honour  of  die 
Highlanders  was  piqued,  and  they  vowed  tbat'Mr.  Imd 
]V|rs.  Nicholson  wereneither  Gael  nor  Scot.  **  Had  I  any 
ol^ection  tp  allow  them  to  make  a  seizure  if  they  could/' 
They  were  sure  that  such  a  knave  as  Mr.  Nicholson 
d^alt  in  sm^gled  whisky  -^  ^'.  very  possibly."  Then 
hurra,  iny  boys,  said  the  boatswain,  pull  in  shore*    The 
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boat  was  asbore  in  an  instant,  the  men  dashed  biiothe 
liottscf;  and  in  a  minute  three  of  them  re-appeared,  each 
with  a  large  cask  ^f  whisky  on  his  shoulder,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  wringing  her  hands,  scolding  and  cry- 
ing, all  in  regular  set  terms,  and  then  by  Mr.  NidKibon, 
threatening  them  with  robbery  and  revenge.  But  the 
style  and  colour  of  our  long  boat  told  too  probable  a  story ; 
while  the  application  of  the  talismanic  chalk  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  both.  <<  Ye're  neither  gentlemen  nor  excisemen," 
said  Mr.  Nicholson;  "  Ye're  rogues  and  thieres,"  cried 
the  wife ;  when  lo !  the  awful  image  of  the  cutter  ap- 
peared, with  the  crown  and  anchor  at  the  gaff  end,  gently 
drifting  up  the  strait.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Nicholson,' 
said  the  boatswain ;  I  hope  your  grass  is  recovered : 
good  evening  to  you,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  said  Niell,  I  hope 
breakfast  will  be  ready  the  next  time  I  come.  **  Soirow 
gangwi'  ye  all,"  said  Mrs.  Nicholson.  *^  The  deil  flee  awa 
with  the  gaugers~-I  kent  w-eel  he  was  na  a  gentleman*" 
Putting  aside  the  question  of  retribution  in  this  case, 
which  is  merely  supplementary  and  incidental  matter, 
the  moral  of  my  history  lies  open  to  the  day,  as  mudi 
as  if  it  were  a  real  fable.  I  do  not  relate  it  to  you  because 
it  was  an  adventure,  amid  a  dearth  of  matter  **  to  elevate 
and  surprise,"  as  Bayes  speaks,  but  because  it  is  a  speci- 
men of  character.  It  is  one  that  cannot  be  changed  too 
soon,  as  it  surely  gives  as  little  pleasure  to  the  seller  as 
to  the  bnyer*  How  it  is  to  be  rectified  is  another  matter. 
But  should  any  future  patriotic  Sassenach  and  writer  of 
tours,  desirous  of  reforming  the  race  of  the  Meg  Dods, 
and  of  bringing  on  himself  the  poisoned  dirk  of  some 
Mac  Nicol,  produce  into  open  day  the  contents  of  bis  jour- 
nal, he  will  perhaps  take  courage  by  recollecting  how 
W]ales  has  been  rectified  in  a  few  of  these  points,  by 
means  of  *<  The  Book,"  as  it  is  there  called.  When  the 
tourists  first  discovered  their  way  to  that  country,  tfiey 
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could  not  easily  have  found  one  where  they  would 
have  encountered  more  fraud,  negligence,  and  i'jcivility. 
These  events  were  recorded  in  the  tour  books,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  visitors;  and  thus  the  Welsh,  first 
learning  that  honesty  and  civility  were  good  policy, 
ended  in  discovering  that  it  was  no  less  easy  than  profit- 
able to  cast  off  the  savage  and  the  knave. 

The  very  sight  of  a  memorandum  book  is  now  suffi- 
eient  to  keep  them  in  order.  In  an  inn  where  something 
had  gone  very  wrong,  the  landlady  came  into  our  room, 
like  Niobe,  all  tears,  hoping  that  we  would  not  put  it  into 
'^^  the  Book/'  On  another  occasion,  where  I  chanced  to 
be  drawing,!  received  some  unaccountable  civilities  from 
a  man  who  owed  me  none,  and  who  therefore,  being  a 
•  Welshman,  surprised  me.  He  had  not  however  worked 
.without  hope  of  reward,  in  his  own  estimation;  as  he 
^ve  me  his  name,  and  hoped  that  I  would  put  him  into 
^^  the  Book."  I  showed  him  that  it  was  only  a  drawing- 
book;  on  which  Mr.  Jones  lamented  his  hard  fate,  griev- 
ing that  be  was  unknown  for  want  of  a  book.  I  could 
console  him,  only  by  assuring  him  dia^many  equally 
great  men  had  lived  before  him,  as  well  as  before 
Agamemnon,  who  had  been  similarly  neglected  ot  for- 
gotten for  want  of  a  Book.  I  recommended  to  Mr* 
Jones  to  write  a  Book  himself,  of  himself,  in  praise  of 
himself;  which  I  assured  him  was  a  very  common  and 
laudable  practice.  But  Mr.  Jones  lamented  that  he  could 
not  write.  I  assured  him  that  this  could  make  no  differ- 
ence; as  he  might  easily  get  another  person  to  write  a 
Book  in  praise  of  hi|n ;  a  practice  equally  well  knowns 
and  not  less  laudable;  showing  him  also,  that,  by  thre 
time  they  had  established  his  fame,  he  might  have  learned 
to  writCy  so  as  to  return  the  favour. 

There  is  a  foul  page  as  well  as  a  fair  one  in  the  Book ; 
and  our  countrymen  of  Wales  have  now  discovered  their 
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respective  Values.  They  have  profited  accordingly.  The 
Book  has  don^  good.  Our  friendd  of  the  Highlands  have 
been  flattered  into  the  bcilief  that  their  page  was  afl  sun« 
shine :  it  will  stand  the  better  chance  of  becoming  sacb» 
when  they  have  discovered  that  there  h  a  xiark  side  on 
which  they  may  be  recorded  whenever  they  deserve  it. 
There  is  a  Book  that  will  not  flatter.  Let  us  all  so  perform 
our  parts  in  this  world,  that,  when  that  Book  shall  be 
opened,  we  shall  look  with  Confidence  to  find  our  names 
written  on  its  fairest  page. 

I  must  however  do  the  Highlanders  the  justice  to 
repeat,  that  such  cotiduct  as  this  is  extremely  rare ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  their  general  character  is  that  of 
a  civility  which  includes,  alike,  the  kindness  of  good 
feeling  and  the  tone  of  good  manners.  National  charac- 
ters must  not  be  taken  from  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  oar 
Meg  was  unquestionably  a  Low  Couritry  cousin  of  your 
own  Meg  Dods.  The  man  was  a  savage ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  she  tyger  was  worse;  and,  I  doubt  not,  had  as- 
sisted in  discomposing  the  temper  of  the  Highlander. 
Who  could  poissibly  have  lived  with  Meg,  and  notbave 
suflTered.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  friends  a  better  de- 
fence, that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  this  **  no 
true  Highlander,  '*  as  the  boatswain  called  him ;  and 
they  shallnot  be  long  without  it. 

At  present,  however,  we  must  return  to  our  geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  yet  unnoticed  Kyles  of  Sky.  From 
Loch  Oransa,  as  the  strait  begins  to  contract,  and  the 
mountain  declivities  descend  rapidly  to  the  water,  the 
navigation  is  entertaining  and  the  scenery  beautiful.  The 
landscape  oil  the  right  hand  side  is  more  opeti  and  less 
striking,  as  the  hills  of  Glen  Elg  terminate  by  gentle  d^ 
clivities  and  low  shores;  but  it  is  not  without  interest 
where  the  two  valleys  come  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  left 
hand,  it  is  far  more  romantic ;  while  the  tortuous  nature 
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of  the  passage,  causitig  the  side  screeiiflr  to  meet  and  fe- 
cecle  ^nder  eVer-eh£io^i^g'  fbiinei  i^)p^fk>dactit^4  of  coo^ 
^iderable  variety.  Tfafe  bills  i^n  Ihiisr  side  are  an  inten- 
Hiixfure  of  bold  rocks  MrHh  gre«tt  piastttres,  aM  witk 
scattered  wooct  and  ^ppice,  -of  birefa,  ^ak,  and  aider.  AU 
tfae  forms  are  grand  atid  broad;  nothing  trifting  orfii^ 
tered  appears,  as  is  too  mt^  the  case  in  tliis  iclasfitf 
-mountain  scenery.  'As  at  Lbch  Cateran  also,  the  ejre 
sweeps  at  once  from  tfae  water's  edge  to  the  summit. of 
the  moubtain ;  the  altitude  of  wbicb  is  every  where  beai^ 
tifiilly  indicated  by  the  sticc^s^ive  diminution  of  the  tnees 
and  other  forms,  and  by  tte  'in^easing  grey  of  the  a&- 
tint  as  we  pursne  the  objects  from  the  sea  to  the  okitUtte 
on  the  sky.  A  nooii*day  stin  produces  an  eat4]uisite;  dis- 
position of  light  and  shadow;  tinging  the  summits  df. the 
woods  and  trees,  and  gifttering  on  the  grassy  protabei^  - 
srnces;  while  the  deep  hollows,  sheltered  by  projecting 
rdcks  and  precipices  from  its  rays,  ai?e  involved  in  Jhade 
or  displayed  in  all  the  softness  of  reflected  and  modified 
light.  Profound  and  shadowy  ravines,  riide,  brokef , 
tod  diversified  by  rodks^  mark  the  passage  of  watears  that 
are  scarcely  seen  till  they  have  r^ched  the  shore;  thm* 
banks  being  sprillkled  with  wood,  which,  deh'sd  bdbw, 
gradually  diminishes  in  ascending,  till  a  single  tree  is 
at  last  s^en  perched  high  aloft)  the  las^  ont-post  of.  the 
rude  forest.  The$e  declivities  often  terminate  in;  die  sea 
by  precipices,  in  which  the  oak  and  the  birdi  al'e  seen 
starting  from  every  crevice;  i^medmes  neiarly  trailing 
thdr  leaves  and  /branches  in  the  wafer  which  thj^y 
overhang,  and  almost  deceiving  us  into  the  feeling  tbiat 
we  are  navigating  a  fresh-water  lake ;  a  deception  main- 
tained by  the  manner  in  which  the  land  doses  in  to^l 
sides.  •  .'       ' ) 

If  this  species  of  beauty,  this  strange  mixture  of  ruy^l 
and  maritime  objects,  diminishes  hs  we  approadi  tjbe 
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Kyle  Kich,  it  is  weH  reflMed  by  the  anexpected  wild- 
nessof  this  nanrowand  tbreatenmg  strait.  Tbe  rooky 
-mouDtaitis,  risiog  abruptly  oii  each  side,  to  a  great  beigfat, 
seem,  at  first  s%bt,  as  if  they  meant  to  deoy  a  passage. 
Even  when  it  is  opened  by  adFasciiig^  it  n  fi^arfally  nar- 
row,  altbough  the  navigation  is  not  attended  with  either 
difficalty  or  danger  to  the  experienced.  The  rapid  stream 
of  the  tide  is,  in  fiict,  sufficient  to  coraroand  a  passage, 
even  against  the  wind;  and  the  difficulty  pf  steerage, 
arising,  in  calm  weather,  from  want  of  way  through  .the 
water,  is.  removed  by  keeping  a  boat  or  two  a-head.  Ten 
-diousand  whirlpools  adorn  the  surface,,  intermixed  with 
the  streaming  lines  of  the  currenU^  and  eddies  ^  forming 
^sort!of  Chary bdis  resembling  a  powerful  and  rapid  in- 
land river  rather  than  an  .arm  of  the  sea :  yet,  with  eveiTy 
sense  of  security,  the  passage  of  this  strait,  particularly 
in  baffling  winds,  is  attctnded  with  a.good  deal  of  excite- 
ment, and  some.  Uttle  anxiety ;  sensations  which  much 
enhance  the  romantic  effisct  of  the  whole  i|ceae*  Once 
past,  all  tide, is  at  an  end  for  a  time,  and  we  find 
.ourselves  in>  a  wide  bdisin  and  at  peace.  The  change 
Ja  effected  in  a  moment;  add  the  feeling  is  like  that 
which  follows  the  sudden  subsidence  ^a  stprm,. 

The  Cailleach  Stone,  formerly  mentioned,  being  ene 
of  the  best  and  most  firequcfnted  anchorages  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sounds,  is  often  full  of  shipping,  and  is  seldom 
indeed  without  some  vessels  at  anchor;  whSe  k  is  rai^ 
that  many  ship»  and  boats  are  not  navigating  to  the  i^eaib 
or  tho  south  y  producing  a  very  lively  scene.  This  is  a 
magnificent  basin ;  and,  being  land-lock^  at  both  en- 
trances, has  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  inland  lake. 
While  the  KyleBbken  passage  lies  along  the  Sky  shiHif, 
closed  in  by  the  approach  of  the  mainland  to  the  island^ 
in  a  manner  .resembling  the  Kyle  Rich,  this  wide  and 
spacious  bay,  inelttded  betneen  them,  sweeps  away  tathe 
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eadlwftrd*  leadiog  to  Ihe  etitrMces  of  Lo«hDi|ich  and 
Xocb  Long,  fccmerly  dQ$eri^d. 

My  orAograpfay  oC  Kyle  Rieb,  reminds  me  tbat  I  ow^ 
you,  ^Ven  yourself.  Sir  Walter,  a  note.  You  haye  re- 
peated, in  your  Min9trelsy,  the  tradition  of  tbe  people  on 
Ibese  places;  buit  it  is  an  unfounded  one*  It  is  .Kyle 
Aicb,  tbe  swift  straight,  not  Bee,  tbat  of  tbe  King :  aiflf 
etymology  that  would  be  of  no  moment,  but  for  the  frag- 
fnentof  true  and  false  history,  which  it  involves*  It  was 
not,'  therefore,  named  after  Haco;  and  I  have  formerly 
shown  that  he  was  not  ^  pursued  and  killed  bere,'Vas  he 
died  in  his  bed  in  Orkney.  Tbat  Kyle  Hdcen  miglit, 
however,  have  been  named  from  him,  is  possible  enough ; 
irom  the  circumstance,  of  his  fleet  having  andiored  at  tbe 
Cailleach  Stone.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  things  meetf 
and  opinions  jostle  in  this  world.  While  I  was  making 
•this  very  remark,  in  passing  this  very  strait,  your  vessd 
and  mine  brushed  pjnions,  like. crows;  anditwoukl  ooc 
be  very  surprising  if  you  bad  tbep  been  employed  upon 
your  own  edition  of  the  tale. 

Though  the  passage  of  the  Kyle  Haken.  strait  is  far 
more  spacious  f  than  that  of  the  Kyle  Rich,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy,  and  is  often .  stngntcMrlyl  teasing  in  heiad- 
winds;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  vessels  are  often  defeated 
in  Aeir  attempts.  If  te^»ng,:it  is  also  entertfunfiag;  at 
ieaift,  to  kungers  like  us,  who  are  in  no  burry,  imd  who 
ase  as  well  ^tertained  with  adventures  orfaqts  in  one 
place  as  in  anchor.  The  whole  of  these  sei^,  as  I  for- 
in^y  remarked,  abound  with  strange  tides,  and  ofkon 
.with  very  unaccountable  ones:  here  they  are  peculially 
irregular,  yet  not  very  difficult  of  explanation.  The 
great  basin  of  Lodi  Aisb,  comprising  also  Lodi  Bnidi 
-and  JLodi  Long,  must  be: filled  by  both  apertures,  that  of 
the  Kyle  Rich,  and  tbat  of  Kyle  Haken ;  as  thd  flood 
ifiomes  through  both,  and^  consequently,  in  opposing  di^ 
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t^cliODS.  the  tiro  pafiisages  beiDg  of  unequal  dinmsioaK^ 
and  also  meeting  the  tide  wave  at  difltoent  tinies^^  tke 
€6iiiseqaeBCe  is,  the  irregularity  in  queBtion;  wbidi  is, 
i^  cdurse^  visiUie  in  the  ebbing  as  in  the  flowing, 
Aough  differing  in  the  effects  and  appearatiees,  in  eaok 
fke  most  obvious  effect  is  that  of  repeated  ebbs  aaiid 
flows^  in  the  Kyle  Haken  strait,  soAietimes  lasting  eVefi/fiMr 
ttn  hour,  before  the  direction  becomes  thoroughly  esta^ 
bBshed;'  thus  often  deceiving  vessels  as  to  the  real' time 
ipf  the  ebb  or  flood;  patrticulaHy  as  the  pieribds  do^not 
weH  obey  the  niboii,  being  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
Jhie  winds  )n^thout«^ 

'  '  lliere  is  now  an  admirable  ferry  at  Kyle  Hakeo, 
whidi  conducts  the  Inverness  road  by  Loch  Aish,  to  Sky, 
^nd  nearly  supersedes  that  of  the  kyle  Rich.  A'road 
^\^  cenanunicates  with  Broadfbrd.  The  air  of  life  giv^i 
by  the  ferry  houses,  and  by  the  boats  and  vessels  perpe- 
toally  navigating  this  strait,  adds  muck  to  the  naturd 
beauty  of  the  scenery ;  which  isr  ateo|urrther  enhanced  by 
the  ruins  of  Kyle  Haken,  or  Moil  Castle,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  No  tradition  exists  respecting' the  or%in  or 
use  of  this  bttildidg,  although  it  must,  of  course,  have 
^longed  to  tfacT  Sfacdonald.  As  a  dwelling,  it  must 
Imve'been  very  incommodious,' being  only  a  single  tower, 
and  of  small  dimehsidnis;  and,  fbr  that  very  reason,  it 
^uld  not  have  been  a  garrison  to  command  the"  tfteit. 
Whatever  the  fact  may  be,  the  Irakeiier  aikd  tbe  artistare 
much  (indebted  to  the  projector;  as  it  forms  a. most 
leni^entxal  object  in  the  picture,  and  is  indeed  the  caiii» 
dr  many  didtint^t  landscapes  that  Would  not  pdierimie 
have  existed;'  "   ^^    •'         ■'•?"  '     •  ■  ^i  .  >r' 

'  '  The'town  of  Kyle  Hiiken^thoug^  but  just  founded,  and 
therefore  containibg  bui[  Ibe  mere  g«i«ms  of  ixun^Mac- 
donaM^si  intentton,  iis,  notwithstanding,  a.very  interestiilg 
-^jectliere;  Ubct^wded  and  commodious  anchoria^e,^ 
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pensafhig,  in  life  luid  bustle^  for  tbei  defects  of  the  jitjr 
Itself.,    After  solitary  days  or  weeks  spent  in  the  wild  and 
deserted  harbours  of tbe^  seas,  dtesigbt  of  this  place  is 
like  a  return  to  life  and  civilization.    The  situation  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  commodious;  fer  the  buildings^ 
Ifiast ;  since  they  have  abundance  of  rotooif  on  an  ex- 
tended gravelly  and  dry  beach :  nor  is  it  less  so  for  the 
siiippingy,  which  can  lie  cipse  injsbdre,  in  excellent  holdr 
ing  ground,  and  with  perfect  security  against  all  weather 
and  winds.    The  design  also  appears  conv^iient  and 
good,  judging  from  the  drawings ;  and^  being  m  the  form 
of  a  single  crescent,  it  is  picturesque  and  neat.    The 
pcdicy  is  another  question.    If  an  agricultural  town  were 
not,  in  itself,  an  useless,  as  well  as  an  impolitic  con^ri- 
Tance,  Kyle  Haken  is,  at  any  rate,  unlit  for  one,  because 
it  has  not  access  to  a  sufficient  tract  of  good  land.    It  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  use  for  it,  as  a  town  simply. 
Of  Uie  usual buisiness  of  towns,  it  can  have  none;  beoaase 
there  isno  demand.    It  is  not  a  very  good  fishing  statioii; 
far  from  it ;  and  if  it  were,  there  can  be  no  fishing,  on  the 
present  system,  to  furnish  such  a  town  with  sufficient  em- 
ployment ;  while  the  houses,  or  feus,  are  far  to6  expensive 
for  the  population  of  this,  country ;  for  any  population 
that  it  is  ever  likely  to  possess.    If  it  be  meant,  like  To« 
bermory,  to  combine  fishing  with  agriculture,  bad.  fishing 
with  bad  sigriculture,  its  fate  will.be  that  of  Toberiiiory, 
and  of  all  similar  projects.    It  then  becomes  what,  irjr- 
tttally,  such  t6wnsmust  generally  be. in  the  Highlands ; 
a  congregation  of  crofters,  living  by  agriculture:  and 
fishing  united^  find  not  likely  to.be  n^ore  prosperous 
because  they  are  forced  into  a  villagel ;  nor  more  likely 
to  pay  the  landlcnrd  a  high  rent,  when  it  is  all  which  they 
^a  do  to  psiy  any  rent  at  all,  even  when  they  build 
their  own  houses  at  no  expense,  either  to  their  landlords 
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or  to  tiieaiBelres*  But  these  are  teBder  points*  Wba% 
good  is  iDtendedy  it  is  painful  to  l^e  oMiged  t.o  thiok  tba^ 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  attained.  Passing  Kyle  Haken,  the 
wide  sea  opei»  between  Sky  and  tlie  mainland,  and  all 
interest  is  at  an  end. 

Once  more,  you  most  make  the  Knight's  moFemeot 
wkfa  me,  for  why  should  you  be  troubled  with  all  my 
diurnal  proceedings. '  I  ought/  doubtless,  to  commei|ce 
a  new4etter;  to  leave  a  white  page  on  which  you  might 
make  your  annotations  and  pass  your  censures.  Bat> 
these  hlitnk  spaces  are  like  so  many  dishes  without  meat; 
and  now  that  the  pretty  little  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
good  old  days  of  the  Alduses  and  Gryphiuses  have  dis«- 
api^pedJn  the  revolutions  of  taste,  I  see  no  advants^e 
in  wasting  so  4nuch  pap^r,  in  the  present  high  price  of 
tkafc  commodity.    So  you  must  even  read  on« 

It  was  appointed  thi^t  I  should  see.  Itentulm  Castle, 
and  it  wa9  in  vain  that  I  wished  to  go  in  the  c^posite 
durection.  My  letters  were  written ;  I  should  be  hospi- 
tably received  by  the  jyfajpr ;  i  was  in  hospitable  hands 
already;  every  one  knew  better  than  myself  what  I 
ought  to  do,  what  I  wished  to  do :  I  could  not  think  of 
not  going  to  Duntulm  to  day,  or  of  going  any  where  else, 
or  of  putting  it  off  till  to-morrow.  Like  poor  Gkilii ver  in 
the  paws  of  the  monkey,  I  did  indeed  know  but  too  well 
that,'  here  as  elsewhere,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie 
stiU  and  be  crammed  with  kindness  over  night,  and  with 
passive  obedience  in  the  morning.  I  might  rebel,  it  is 
true ;  but  we  must  not  quarrel  with  kind  intentions,  how- 
ever oppressive,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  I  wish  some  one 
would  tell  our  good  friends  of  the  Highlands,  that  a  man 
may  be  choaked  as  effectually  with  turtle  as  with  por- 
ridge, if  it  is  to  be  crammed  down  his  throat  with  a  stick. 
Our  English  friends  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  treatment ; 
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edocatetl,  as  they  are^  in  odd  notioiis  about  liberty,  and 
about  the  value  of  time.  ^ 

In  the  morning  I  was  ready  at  six ;  to  breakfaist  at 
Duntulm:  but  my  horse  was,  as  usual,  ib  the  moor.  As 
nine  o'clock  struck,  the  guests  straggled  down  at  inter* 
rals ;  just  as  the  vapours  of  the  preceding  night  cleared 
away  in  succession,  and  rose  to  mix  with  the  purer  breeze 
that  blew  over  the  wild  btlls  of  Portree,  wafting  re* 
proaehes  which  I  did  not  deserve  and  my  host  did  not 
fteK  Breakfast-^no— the  fearful  morning  schalch  of  ca* 
roomile  whisky  was  first  to  be  drank :  drank — aye,  cutd 
digested ;  and  then  in  two  hours  came  the  breakfast.  Of 
Highland  breakfasts  we  have  all  read :  we  read  of  niany 
strange  things :  some  of  them  prove  true.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  breakfast  was  done.  But  I  was  told  that  i 
need  not  hurry;  it  was  only  fifteen  miles,  and  I  should 
be  there  "  quite  soon  enough"  if  1  went  at  three.  There 
was  nothing  to  see  but  the  mips  .of  the  old  castle,  and  I 
should  see  that  in  five  minutes.  I  might  have' said ^lni| 
I  had  come  some  hundred  miles  on  purpose  to  see 'the 
old  castle,  add  other  old  castles,  and  sundry  oflier  tbtsgs 
older  than  all  the  castles  in  Sky ;  and  that  if  I  spent  my 
time  in  dining,  and  breakfasting,  and  lounging  about 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  listening  to  the  points 
and  prices  of  stirks,  and  to  all  sorts  of  talk  about  buU 
locks,  I  might  as  well  have  remained  at  home.  Thus» 
however,  passed  an  hour;  and  then  the  horse  was  sent 
for;  and  when  the  horse  came,  another  hour,  was  ex- 
pended, and,  eventually,  I  got  under  way  at  two  o'clock* 
At  two  o'clock,  or*  long  before  it,  I  should  have  been  at 
Duntulm.  He  who  breakfasts  in  this  country  may  vainly 
hope  that  he  shall  replace  his  lapsed  time  by  unusual 
industry.  All  the  speed  that  Roger  could  exert  was 
unable  to  place  me  in  the  *<  status"  from  which  I  liact 
been  thrown;  I  could  but  do  to-morrow  what  I  should 
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have  jclone  to-day ;  as  if  tp-moiTow»  wd  to-merraw^  an4 
to-morrow,  did  not  here  always,  creep  on  in  the  san^ 
exact  mode,  form  atid  mannen  The  only  remedy  in  such 
eases,  would;  be  to  possess  oAie  of  tboi^e  horses  ^hjcb 
Paracelsus  proposed  to  form  by  extracting  the  spirit  out 
of  two  or  three,  and  condensing  it  into  /another*  -  Biit  my 
friend  Roger  was  not  a  double-di^tiU^d  ll^s^e;  andt 
what  was  worse,  be  was  that  very  same  «  wi^e"  boirse  of 
Irfaich  I  spoke  formerly,  that,  possessed  tbe  ti:oubles^me 
talent  of  thinking  for  himself*  Had  I  not  lost  my  rp^, 
had  Mercury  not  been  misaffected  in  my  g^niturfi^  tbie 
eobsequenoes  which  flow  from  a  Highland  :br^^&at 
might  not  have  be.en  completed.  Yet  there,  is  an  advan* 
tage  in  losing  your  road  in  th^  Highlands,  because  you 
are  sure  of  finding  it  ngain ;  provided  you  can  nndert 
i^and,  the  language  fir$t,  and  the  directions  afterward^. 
In  South  Wales  or  in  North  Wales,  if  by  any-  perseverr 
ance  of  effort  or  civility,  yo«  can  e^ract  an  answer  about 
your  road  from  a  genuine  Briton,  it  is  either  given  in 
such  a  careless  manner  as  to.be.uselesfs,;  or. you  are  for* 
tunate  if  he  does  not  intentionally  deceive  ypu*  ^ne 
times  out  often,  he  wi^  stiire  in  your,  face  and  affect  not 
to  understand  Eoglish,  rather  than  render  you  a  service, 
or  be  at  the  trouble  of  answering  yoiur  qtte^tiQn•  The 
ease  is  iar  different  in  the .  Highlands.  It  6.eemfs,  how-« 
ever,  to  have  been  otherwise  formerly :  for  in  the  account 
of  Scotland,  in  1670,  among  the  Harleian  M$«,.itJs  said 
that  the  Highlanders  f*  are  so  currish,"  that  if  a  stranger 
inquire  the  way  in  English,  Ibey  will  <*  only",  answer 
in  Erse,  unless  by  fofice:of  "  a  cudgd  ;'^  which  is  exactly 
the  process  that  some,  travellers. have  occasionally  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  in  North  Wal^s*  But,  indeed,  of 
Scotland,  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  l}igh)an4«f  I  may 
say,  with  truth,  that  the  people  are  almost  invariably  civil, 
and  anxious  to  put  a  traveller  right;  although  it  must 
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W  admitted  that  you  are  often  obliged  to  pay  for  your 
informatiou>  as  in  America,  by  a  particular,  if  not  a  true, 
account  of  yourself  in  all  your  various  relations ;  however 
little  important  you  may  think  these  are  to  the  inquirer. 

It  is  true,  that  the  miles  are  somewhat  long ;  and  the 
"  bitty,"  which  is  a  sort  of  postscript,  often  contains,  as 
kidies'  postscripts  have  been  sometimes  sard  to  do,  the 
quinlesiseiice  of  the  whole  journey.  "  Ho.w  many  miles 
to—- Duntulm — as  on  the  preisent  occasion." — **  Sax  and 
a  bitty."  You  proceed  soberly,  sure  that  you  have  time 
enough  to  pass  the  wolds  before  dark,  and  meet  another 
guide  to  whom  you  repeat  the  question.-—*^  It  will  be 
about  twalve  statute  miles." — ^*' And  how  many  Scotch." 
"Ob,  there  'ill  be  gude  acbt.*'— «  Only  eight."— <*Na 
na,  aoht  and  a  bitty."  You  find  it  time  then  to  accele- 
rate your  speed,  and  the  next  question,  perhaps,  pro- 
duces the  general  answer,  "  a  gay  bit :"  an  undefined 
space,, offering  little  consolation  to  those  who  know  its 
full  and  possible  value.  Night  uow  begins  to  threaten, 
and  yon  become  no  less  anxious  for  the  real '  numjber  of 
miles  than  for  the  value  of  the  indefinite  bitty.  A  fresh 
geographer  appeaifs ;  and  after  having  ridden  iivelve  or 
fourteen  miles,  you  find  that  it  is  still  a  gay  bitty,  or  a 
weary  lang  gait,  or  that  ye'll  gaifg  it  in  an  hour;  so  that 
tibe  miscalculations  of  Scotch  and  statute  miles,  errors  of 
reckoning,  and  the '  bitty  put  together,  have  left  you 
more  to  perform  than  you  had  at  the  commencement  of 
your  career.  The  fact  is,:thi^t  the  term  mile  is  out  of  its 
place  in  <  the  Highlands ;  it  is  an  unknown  quantity.  In 
the  liOwlands,  it  is  about  double  that  of  England;  and 
as  the  Highlander  must,  from  bis  very  nature,  answer 
every  qtiestiott,  a  certain  number  of  miles  is  named  at 
hazard^  aitd  the  bitty  forms  a  mental  reservation  for  all 
possible  and  probable  errors;  for  him  as  for  the  Low^^ 
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laoder,  from  whom  be  has  borrowed  the  term  and  the 
expedient  both. 

This  is  not  the  only  travelling  direction,  however,  by 
irhich  a  Southron  is  here  troubled.  We  might  imagine 
that' the  Highlanders,  not  less  than  their  XiOwland  neigfh- 
bours,  werean  astronomical  or  a  maritime  race.  If  the 
question  is  about  the  direction  of  a  place,  the  answer  is, 
^*  by  the  card^-^-on  the  rhumb  line,  *•  Which  is  the  way 
to  Fort  William,  or  to  Pittenweem,**  as  it  may  happen; 
"  Ye'll  had  straght  east  :*' — and  that  is  all  the  answer 
you  can  get,  though  your  road  should  serpentize,  and 
diverge,  and  intersect  on  every  point  round  the  compass* 
Indee/1  they  deal  only  with  the  east  and  the  west ;  and 
the  simplest  translation  of  either  is,  follow  your  nose.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  their  afTection  for  the  term 
east  may  have  a  Druidical  origin ;  as  the  boy  at  Mr.  Afae* 
kenzie's  inn  desired  his  barefooted  colleague  Peggy  to 
ripe  the  ribs  and  put  the  poker  east  the  grate,  while 
another  hsld  described  a  female,  whose  name  he  did  net 
know,  as  the  lady  who  had  flowers  "  east  her  head.*' 

But  the  directions  for  finding  roads  are  not  limited  to 
east  and  west,  and  miles  and  bitties.  These  are  direct 
answers  ;  and  who  needs  be  told  that  no  Scot  will  give  a 
direct  answer,  if  he  can  find  a  question  to  retutn.  ^  Whteh 
is  the  road.^'  ^  Belike  ye're  no  acquainted  in  these 
|)arts'— or,  " Ye'll  be  fae  the  south  Vm  thiteking,^— or, 
-^**  and  where  do  ye  come  tke/*  and  so  on,  to  the  end 
of  the  traveller's  patience.  It  is  not  less  consolatory  to 
be  told,  when  in  doubt,  or  when  you  are  sure  that  the 
matter  s  utterly  impracticable,  **  Ye  canna  miss't*— 
keep  straght  forward."  You  see  the  bog  before  y<wi. 
«*  Are  there  any  bogs," — "  Aye,  it's  rather  saft.'*-^**  Can 
I  cross  the  ford."— «  Troth,  I  think  ye  may."— **  But  I 
may  be  drowned." -—«' Indeed  and  it's  like."— "How 
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ahftU  I  know.  "~<«  Troth,  I  dimia  ken."  — <<l8  this  a 
road.'*  «—<<  Aye,  aye,  it's  a  gade  cart  road,  a  bonny 
road." — "Are  there  any  bridges."-— **Na  — the  con- 
tractor is  failed."— "How  am  I  to  get  on  then." — "O  ye 
canna  get  on  ava." — "  Then  I  can't  go." — "Na — ye 
canna  gang  this  way."  So  much  for  the  living  finger- 
posts. If  yon  consult  the  dead,  the  hand  is  broken  off, 
or  turned  the  wrong  way,  or  the  writing  is  rubbed  out ; 
or  else  they  have  made  the  road,  and  put  ofi*  building  the 
bridges  till  next  year. 

Whether  you  lose  your  road  or  find  it,  however,  yon 
are  sore  of  civility ;  and  that  I  may  give  Meg  Dods  and 
her  welKmated  lord  their  true  place  of  exceptions  in  The 
Book,  it  is.np  less  true  than  pleasing  to  say  that  this  is 
really  a  national  feature  of  the  Highlanders.    Of  course, 
I  speak  of  the  lower  classes,  among  whoiki  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  code  of  instructions.    It  is  that  true  civility 
which  arises  from  kindness,  or  good  nature:  a  desire 
to  assist  you,  or  to  remove  your  inconveniences;  not 
that  "  politesse  qui  est  I'art  de  se  passer  des  virtus  q'uelle 
imite,"  nor  the  Chinese  politeness,  which  is  measured  by 
a  foot  rule,  and  laid  down  by  law.     Wherever  I  have  had 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  it,  it  has  generally  been  on  the 
Lowland  Border,  or  in  the  inns  which  are  frequented  by 
English  travellers.    You  will  not  deny  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  at  least,  have  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  rendering 
the  people  about  inns,  uncivil ;  as  it  seems  to  be  canon 
law  among  these  travellers,  that  the  money  which  they 
leave,  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  abuse  and  accommodation 
too.    It  is  not  wonderful  if  the  Highlanders  become  thus 
prepared  to  repel  force  by  force;  and,  expecting  abuse, 
whether  deserved  or  not,  to  forestall  the  right  to  it,  by 
neglect.   But  we  must  add  to  this,  that  as  real  kindness  is 
not  a  matter  of  commerce,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  a  High- 
lander's c^jvility  is  neither  roused  nor  increased  by  a  shil- 
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Ifng/dorthal  tbe  keepers  or  tbe  servants  of  a  Higliland 
inn  think  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  fban  render  oEdinary^ 
service  for  «stablisbed  pay.  The  poUteness  of  an  Englisfa" 
ion-keeper  or  a  London  wdter,  is  a  matter  of  statutory 
enactment,  or  establidied  regulation ;  and,  howerer 
pleasing  tbie  deception  may  be  to  our  feelings,  it  does  not 
enter  into  comparison  with  tbe  facts  under  considen^ton/ 
'  ^  Tbere  is  one  point  in  tbis  case,  bowever,  wbich  re- 
quires some  explanation,  for  tbe  lienefit  of  Soulbrons.  It 
is  tbe  apparent  insensibility,  and  .rea^  neglect,  of  tbe 
master  of  a  Higbland  inn- towards  bis  guests.  For  fbis, 
tbere  are  two  causes;  tbe  worst  is  pride.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man ;  a  Donald,  or  a  Mac,  or  some  ramification  of  some 
clan.  Tbis  appears  to  bave  been  -a  Celtic  disease  of  all 
times.  Nothing  can  well  be  madder  than  a  Welsh 
Grryffytb  in  tbe  moment  pf  the  Genealogical  Oestrus. 
The  inbabitants  of  Cydatbe'ncea,  down  to.  tbe  lowest 
porter,  alt  pretended  to  be  noble;  and,  at  tbis  day,  alt 
the  vagabonds  of  Bennes  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Armorican  Barons.  Thus,  though  tbe  Higbland  inn- 
keeper knows  the  full  value  of  your  money,  he  scorns  to 
shoW  it,  ot  to  degrade  himself  by  meddling  with  base 
cditttfl^rce.  This  is  absurd  enough ;  and,  as  it  happens, 
may  be  either  offensive  or  ludicrous : .  wise  ^men,  (like 
you  ahd  ihe;)  smile  at  it,  and  may  often  find  it  a  source 
of  aniusement.  In  former  days,  be  walked  into. your 
room,  drank  part  of  your  wine,  and,  if  not  too  magnifi- 
cent, might  have  been  rendered  an  entertaining  com- 
panion. That  fashion  will  succeed  no  longer :  and  there- 
fore be  is  n6w  not  seen  at  dl,  or  he  is  scornful  and  proud 
at  the  neglect  of  those  whom  be  perhaps  considers  his  in- 
feriors: base  Saxons  without  a  clan.  The  other  cause 
is  the  division  of  labour.  Every  Highland  ian  is  an 
appendage  to  a  farm :  or  tbe  farm  is  an  appendage  to  the 
inn  ;  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing.    The  njan's  busi- 
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&ess  is  witb  the  farm;  and,  to  r)i6  wife,  are  consigned  atl 
the  iluties  within  doors.  Thus,  you  see,  I  have  tried  to 
defend  my  friends  of  the  inns  as  well  as  I  can  :  though, 
as  usual,  I  do  not  expect  many  thanks  for  a  defence  of 
what  they  probably  do  not  cbopse  to  acknowledge  as. a 
feult. 

The  bounds  between  civility  and  politeness  are  so  in^ 
definite,  that  I  may  as  well  end  as  I  began,  and  complete 
the  episode  which  I  owe  to  Meg  Dods.  The  most  inat-' 
tentire  traveller  must  have  noticed  a  certain  style  in  the 
address  and  manners  of  a  Highlander,  of  any  and  of 
every  rank,  of  which  We  have  no  example*  either  in  the. 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England,  even  in  conditions 
of  life  far  superior.  He  will  be  a  bold  moralist  who  shall 
attempt  to  define  vulgarity;  but  every  one  knows  what 
it  is,  and  where  it  is  found,  with  all  the  nameless  modifi- 
cations and  disguises  which  it  assumes  in  every  rank  of 
life.  From  this  most  abstruse  and  undeflnable  faculty,  a^ 
Highlander  is  free ;  asfar  at  least  as  it  is  possible  foir  a; 
stranger  to  discover  it.  It  must  however  be  admitted, 
that  we  cannot  be  very  competent  judges  in  this  cause; 
from  want  of  sufficient  intimacy  with  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  deportment  of  this  people,  in  all  their  varieties, 
and  in  all  their  minor  and  familiar  relations  among  each 
other.  The  appearance,  such  as  it  is  presented  to  our 
eyes,  may  be  fallacious,  however  pleasing;  yet  I  imagine 
that  the  higher  orders  of  Highlanders  think  pretty  much 
like  ourselves  on  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  we  can 
judge  truly  of  this  most  base  and  disgusting  quality,  only 
where  we  are  familiar ;  and  that  we  ourselves  have  cer- 
tain canons  of  judgment  respecting  it,  which  are  the.re- 
snlt  of  lexperience  only.  The  vulgarity  of  a  Londoner  is, 
to  Londoners,  far  more  appalling  than  that  of  a  York- 
shireman:  and,  possibly,  the- converse  may  hold  true. 
Assuredly,  we  discover  no  such  property  in  a  Turk  or  a 
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Bedoueeo  Arab :  yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  Bay  that  it 
does  not  exist,  and  that  a  porter  on  the  quays  of  Con* 
$tantinople  is  not  capable  of  shocking  the  feelings  of  a 
three-tailed  Pacha.  We,  '^nousautres/'can  see  it  in  a 
Frenchman ;  less  in  a  Spaniard ;  just  in  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  variety  is  most  intimate.  It  is 
equally  difficult,  and  for  similar  reasons,  to  calculate  on 
the  manners  of  ancient,  or  of  rude  nations.  I  need  not 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  remarks  which  I  formerly 
made  on  the  etiquettes,  as  on  the  fidelity,  of  nations  in  a 
low  stage  of  ciTilization.  We  are  as  much  puzzled  with 
the  manners  of  the  Homeric  age,  in  a  difierent  way,  as  we 
are  with  the  politeness  of  the  ancient  Highlanders.  Po- 
liteness, as  we  understand  it,  was  not  then  the  fashion ; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  say  whatever  was  thought, 
to  **  call  a  spade  a  spade. ''  Their  very  Gods  squabble 
and  box.  Yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  formality  of  their 
visits  and  their  messages :  there  would  have  been  a  herald 
and  a  *^  flourish  of  trumpets ''  to  announce  that  Dame 
Partlett  had  laid  an  egg,  had  Achilles  expected  one  for 
breakfast  from  the  hen  wife  of  Agamemnon.  But  the  sub- 
ject would  admit  of  an  essay,  and  I  must  bethink  myself 
that  it  is  not  my  affair. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true  to  a  great  extent,  among  the 
Highlanders,  that  they  are  free  from  vulgarity,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will  unquestionably  be  found,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  account  for  it ;  and,  if  that  account  be  a 
true  one,  politeness  must  be  classed  among  the  expiring 
virtues  of  this  country.  It  is,  apparently,  the  result  of 
the  ancient  system  of  clanship ;  and  ill-natured  people 
will  attribute  it  to  the  servility  consequent  on  that  state  of 
things;  which  has  descended  even  to  our  own  days, 
though  the  original  bond  between  'chief  and  people  has 
been  completely  sundered.  But  it  bears  few  or  none  of 
the  marks  of  servility.    The  politeness  of  a  Highlander 
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is  frank  and  open,  and  as  little  suboiissive  to  neglect  or 
rudoQesSy  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the  coart  of  Spain, 
It  has  also  been  remarked  of  the  lower  Highlanders,  that 
tbeir  eloquence  is  bold  and  free^  a  feature  which  may 
i^uik  with  this  part  of  their  character,  and  which  has  pro-, 
bi^bly  originated  in  the  same  causes.  Such  at  least  it 
wjs^;  for  even  this  feature  of  their  character  is  thought  to 
be  expiring.  The  descriptions  that  have  been  given  of 
i^  correspcmd  so  precisely  to  the  similar  accounts  which 
American  travellers  have  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  th^ 
Indians,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  the  one  had  been 
copied  from  the  other.  This  ought  to  be  the  effect  of 
liberty ;  and,  in  a  Highlander,  it  must  have  been  the  mark 
and  proof  of  it.  Another  remarkable  illustration  is  found 
in  the  Arabs,  Tbeir  speech  is  concise,  slow,  and  im- 
pressive; and  <<it  is  from  a  feeling  of  his  independence 
and  importance,  that  he  is  able  to  converse  without  awe 
with  his  superiors,  and  to  treat  bis  equals  without  levity," 
The  remark  is  Gibbon's;  and  is  not  the  less  weighty 
that  he  has  derived  it  from  the  native  writers  on  tlie  man- 
ners of  this  people. 

To  return  to  my  own  theory ;  such,  at  least  in  a  certain 
degree,  must  have  been  the  freedom  and  the  politeness  of 
a  Highlander  in  ancient  times,  when  the  tie  between  the 
chief  and  his  people  was  not  that  between  a  tyrant  an4 
his  slaves,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  feudal  connexion, 
of.  a  mutoal  bond  of  services  rendered  for  protection 
given ;  and  when  that  bond  was  still  closer  drawn  by 
the  daims,  however  evanescent,  which  many  individuals 
bad,. and  which  more  imagined  they  possessed,  to  a  common 
d^qe«it,  to  some  connexion  at  leasts  however  circuitous, 
or  dilute,  with  the  blood  of  the  Chie£  Sir  J.Dalrymple, 
however,  has  given  ui  another  theory ;  and  whatever  I 
nn^  think  of  it,  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  give  it  a. place, 
though  in  opposition  to  my  own.    He  considers  it,  like 
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the  politeness  supposed  to  have  been  generated  in  moderft 
days  by  our  own  duellings  to  bare  been  the  result  of 
fear.  'Every  man  wore  a  dirk,  says  he,  and  no  man  dared  to 
be  rude  to  his  neighbour,  lest  be  should  receive  the  skene- 
dhu.  in  his  wame.  And  this  historian  too,  is  a  warm 
friend  to  all  the  virtues  of  the  Highlanders,  real  aad 
imaginary:  "  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends,'*  Sir 
John?  But  we  must  return  to  the  road  whence  we  have 
strayed :  for  in  spite  of  east  and  west  and  bitties,  it  was 
found  at  last. 

It  is  little  interesting  till  it  approaches  Duntulm»- 
where,  lying  high  above  the  cliffs,  it  impends  over  a  deep 
sea,  skirted  on  the  right,  by  a  tall  bulwark  of  basaltic  co- 
lumns. The  Bay  of  Duntulm  is  extended  far  below ;  its 
half-ruined  castle  occupying  a  projecting  and  high  rocky 
tongue  of  land ;  and  the  island  beyond  iU  presenting  its 
bold  vertical  face  of  cliffs.  The  Shiaut  Isles,  darkened 
by  a  heavy  cloud  which  had  just  passed  the  setting  sun, 
came  full  in  view  as  I  eiperged  from  the  lofty  columnar 
precipices;  and  the  last  of  the  yellow  rays  that  strug- 
gled through  its  thin  edge,  were  shot  slanting  along  a  sea 
which  glittered  calm  and  wide  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
wild  mountains  of  Harris.  As  I  descended  on  the  bay, 
grey  evening  enveloped  the  landscape,  and  I  began  to 
look  anxiously  for  my  night's  refuge.  No  house  was, 
howevejr,  visible,  no  sound  was  heard,  no  smoke  was 
seen.  I  listened  for  the  sheep-bell ;  but  in  vain :  a  soli- 
tary boat,  far  out  in  the  darkening  bay,  gave  me  little 
comfort*  I  proposed  to  sleep  in  the  ruins  of  Duntulm* 
At  length  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  shepherd,  re* 
dining  under  a  rock,  with  his  dog  by  his  side,  keenly 
watching  his  master's  eye  that  was  directed  toward  the 
bill.  He  was  a  tall,  spare,  anxious  figure,  with  the 
coarse  grey  checked  plaid  and  trousers,  a  long  branch  of 
a  tree,  for  a  staff,  in  his  hand,,  and  a  HighlaQd  bonnet  on 
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'bis  faead^  I  requested  a  direction  to  The  Major;  -  f<  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  yon/'  was  the  answer.  HacI  I  not  been 
initiated^  the  Cincinnatds  oondttion  of  die  Major  might 
have  troublc^d  me.  But  ^e  discuissed  the  great  Stuart  tree, 
and  much  more,  and  some  smoked  sahpon,  and  some 
whisky;  and  had  I  not  bc^en  aniiong  the  adept's,  I  might 
still  more  have  manrelled  at  finding  a  sensible  personage^ 
with  the  manners  and  information  of  a  gentleniany  en^ 
reloped  in  such  a  pair  of  trousers,  with  such  a  staff]^  su^ 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  such  a  Major's  commission.  Such  is 
the  disguise  which  a  gentleman  assumes  in  this  country. 
It  puzzled  Birt,  a  century  ago. 

Duntulm  Castle  was  a  permanent  residence  of  the 
Macdonald ;  and  the  care  bestowed  on  some  architectural 
ornaments  still  renriaining^  proves  their  high  state  of  former 
opulence,  and,  in  this  country,  an  unusual  attention  lb 
comfort:  but  it  is  not <)f  very  ancient  date.  There  is  a 
watch  tower,  carved  with  a  rose  moulding,  resembling 
that  of  Gordon  Custle,  but  in  better  taste.  The  posiiion 
is  strong ;  but  not  anxiously  so,  as  is  common  in  these 
castellated  residences.  It  is  sufficiently  entire  to  convey 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  conveniences  of  a  Highland  ChiePfe 
dwelling;  and,  even  at  this*  late  date,  and  in  such  a 
family  as  this,  these  were  not  very  great.  Tradition  still 
points  out  the  gallows-hill  and  the  dungeon.  Wbateveir 
tradition  may  forget,  it  always  takes  care  to.  remembei* 
the  evils  of  past  times :  it  is  thie  battle  and  the  earthquake 
which  are  recorded ;  the  tyrant,  the  robber,  and  ihe  war;- 
rior,  who  are  embalmed  for  immortality ;  ^ile  all  the 
peace  and  tranquillity,  the  virtuous  and  the  goodofthose 
days,  if  there  were  such  things  and  such  persons,  are 
forgotten. 

To  compensate,  for  the  loss  of  this  day,  I  had  reckoned 
on  a  long  and  useful  one  to-morrow,  because  I  reckoned 
with  my  host ;  but  it  is  the  sfame  here  whether  you  reckon 
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with  your  host  or  without  Uai,    Propose  as  you  phase, 
DO  Highland  day  will  ever  begio  before  two  o'clodc;  and 
as  dinner  comes  at  four,  you:  can  easily  calculate  the 
number  of  years  requisite  for  such  a  tow;  which  ia  a 
great  advantage.    If  there  were  a  portable  s^ible,  like 
die  faines'  teat,  in  which  a  man  could  lock  up  his  horse, 
[M>me  advantages  might  accrue,  and  one  class  of  evils  and 
delays  be  remedied.  In  the  morning,  Rog^  was  not  Uy  be' 
found.    How  could  any  horse  be  found,  who  had  twenty 
miles  to  range  over,  in  search  of  the  only  green  sipot  in  it* 
Once  more  it  was  two  o'clock,  the  ill-omened  hour  of  two, 
before  I  was  again  on  the  saddle;  that  fated  hour  at 
which,  whether  firom  the  sinister  influences  (^  horse,  or 
man,  or  breakfast,  or  talk>  or  dioch  an  dorish,  or  some 
other  thing,  it  seems  fated  that  all  days  should  commence 
in  this  country.  In  six  miles'  time,  Roger  had  lost  a  shoe; 
in  three  more^  he  \ras  lame*  Where  was  the  smith :  there 
was  no  one  to  ask.    At  length  I  espied  two  damsels;  the 
ugly  one,  most  virtuoinly  ran  away;  but  the  Beauty, 
pretending  to  blush  and  bide  her  face,  sat  still.  The  Fair 
can  explain  all  this.    The  nymph  giggled,  as  usual,  at 
the  English  question :  but  there  is  no  need  of  language 
where  beauty  is  concerned*    Nature  manages  these  mat- 
ters in  another  way.    Thus  was  Roger  shod :  4)ut.  when 
indeed  the  fire  had  been  lighted,  and  the  iron  heated, 
hammered,^  formed,  nailed,  and  paid  for,  the  douds  of 
evening  began  to  roll  in  from  the  Shiant  Isles,  portend- 
ing rain.    In  half  an  hour  it  did  rain ;  an<|,  witless  where 
I  was  going,  I  found  myself  on  the  Mack,  wide,  w^, 
shore  of  Loch  Snizort ;  the  tide  either  at  half  ebb  or  half 
flood,  not  a  hous«:  near,  nor  a  man,  nor  a  boat  to  be  see9f 
and  the  evening  thickening  with  mist  and  shadow,  while 
the  gulls  were  settling  for  the  evening  in  long  rows,  on 
the  beadi,  as  they  came  in  for  shelter  before  the  rising 
wind.    This  coi^ies  of  stabling  a  horse  in  a  mountain: 
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rise  early  or  rise  late,  'tis  all  one.  How  we  dodged  Ifae 
tide,  and  why  we  were  not  swallowed  up  in  tke  black 
mud  of  Locb  Snizort,  'Roger  beelt  know9.  Where  be  was 
going,  he  alone  knew ;  I  doubted  not  that  he  had  a  friend 
somewhere  in  this  wide  world,  dark  as  it  now  was.  At 
length  his  nose  was  stopped  by  a  swing  gute,  as  I  could 
hear  by  the  jingling  of  the  latdi ;  iEmd,  in  a  minute  more» 
kid  die  stable  door  been  a  little  wider^  I^bould  not  hare 
studc  in  the  passage.  <<  Ah !  Roger,  is  that  you  ;^  said  a 
gentleman  who.isfisued  from  the  house.  The  Yahoo  made 
bb  best  bow/  and  the  Gentleman-Usher  was  thanked 
fbr  the  introduction  by  a  sieve  of  oats. 

I  wish  some  of  my  friends  would  study  the  Odyssey. 
They  may  read  it  in  Pope;  if  they  have  forgotten  their 
Greek.  The  King  of  the  Pheeacians,  who  was  prd[>ably 
a  kind  of  Highland  Chief,  does  not  choose  to  detain 
Ulysses,  lest  he  should  ofiend  the  Gknls:  but  as  Ibere  are 
no  Gods  in  Sky  except  the  goddes»  Anaitis ;  and  as  she 
has  been  ousted  by  the  Reformation,  it  is  probable  that 
Roger's  present  friend  had  studied  in  another  school.  So 
it  was,  however,  that  he  understood  both  parts  of  bospi* 

tality  ;  Xf^  ^ivw  va^wfta  ^ATiy,  ediX«yra  ll  vifumw.     Whether 

Roger  was  aware  of  his  peculiar  merits^  I  have  not 
yet  discovered.  He  probably  knew  that  he  should  find 
a  B^dde  to  deep  in,  and  that  he  should  g^et  his  break- 
fasi  at  nine ;  for  which  reason,  whenever  yon  wish  to  save 
your  day  in  Sky,  I  recommend  you  to  apply  to  Roger  for 
an  introduction. 

It  is  a  dull  and  dreary  ride  from  Portree  to  Dunvegan. 
But  this  castle  gains  both  on  the  eye  and  the  imagina- 
tion, by  the  prevk>us  blank.  Nothing  eon  well  be  more 
striking  than  its  first  effect,  as  seen  at  the  terminatioti  of 
a  wide  sweep  of  bare  brown  moor,  spread  fiur  around, 
without  a  single  object  to  distract  the  attention. .  The  red 
flag  was  floating  in  the  breeze  over  the  batdements,  as  it 
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first  caugbl  my  eye,  and  tbe  iiiipr<essioii  was  that  of  some 
roman^  of  the^ages  of  obt«iEiliy/  With  no  other  bouse  or 
knarrk  of  human- life  to  be'discerned  tbrodgli  the  wide 
waste,  it  reminds  us  of  the  solitary  castle  of  some  giant  or 
enchanter,  the  tyrant  and  scourge  of  the  surroundings 
country.  As  we  approach,  the  building  gains  more  con- 
sequence as  a  castle,  if  it  loses  somewhat  of  the  air  of 
romance.  Though  the  country  is  bare  of  trees,  it  is  donbt^ 
ful  whether. more  character  would  not  be  lost  than  gained 
t>y  such  aii  addition.  The  magnificent  back  ground  of 
Loch' Follart,  covered  with  islands  beautifully  dispersed 
over  its  bright  expanse,  and  terminated  by  the  fine  screen 
of  mountains  iii  which  the  two  singular  summitscdled 
Madeod's  Tables  form  the  principal  features,  requires  no 
2|ddition.  '        '         . 

The  a'ntiquity  of  the  oldest  part  of  this  castle,  which 
is  a  work  of  diffferent  dates,  is  unknown :  but  it  is  not 
iikely  to  be  greater  than  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a 
simple  square  tower,  with  truly  Norwegian  walls  of  an 
enormous  thickness.  The  other  parts,  added  without  any 
determined  design,  and  apparently  at  diflRsrent  perioiite, 
assist  in  forming  with  it  an  outline  which  is  sufficiently 
picturesque,  though  without  any  consistency  of  style  or 
character.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  of  no  great  elevation, 
overhanging  the  sea,  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  small 
space,  so  as  to  have  been  defensible  by  a  kind  of  dry 
moat,  which  is  now  rendered  commodious  by  a  bridge. 
The  fairy  flag  and  Rory  More's  horn,  I. must  leave  to 
Pennant  and  Peter  Pindar;  except  that  I  most  remark, 
that  the  former  is  interesting:  as  <^ being  a  Jforwegian 
snperstition.  If  ever  Macleod's  lieirs  were  obliged  to 
receive  investiture  by  bumperrng  that  horn,  the  breed 
mustbe  woefully  degenerated. 

In  pursuing  the  journey  southward,  the  r<^d  lies 
through  tbe  low  and  fertile  district  of  Bracadale,  which 
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fbrms  the  bottom  of  a  wide  bay  of  that  name,  improperly 
called  a  loch.  Not  fer  from  the  road  in  this  part,  are  the 
remains  of  what  appears  one  of  those  Norwegian  Danes 
which  occar  in  Orkney,  containing  the  traceis  of  circular 
compartments  within  a  circular  area.  Other  fragmenta 
of  ancient  riide  walls  and  barrows,  are  not  very  intelli' 
gible.  One  of  them,  however,  in  another  quarter,  i» 
amusing,  as  showing  how  a  true  antiqi^ary  can  build  a 
cattle  on  a  fog  of  his  own  raising.  Mr.  Mac  Queen  (temp* 
Johnson)  finds  that  the  natives  call  this  place  Ainnit, 
(which  means,  a  place  near  water,  as  it  happens),  and, 
chancing  also  to.  find  in  Lemjuriiere's  dictionary  that  there 
was  a  goddess  called  Anaitis,  worshipped  in  Lydia, 
Persia,  and  Armenia,  with  a  reference  to  Pliny  and  Pausa- 
nias,  immediately  becomes  yery  learned,  as  the  phrase 
is,  and  determines  that  this  Goddess'  had  a  temple  in 
Sky.  Learning  atid  antiquarianism  both,  are  cheap  pur- 
chases, if  these  are  the  requisites.  *  The  Doctor  might 
have  consulted  Herodotus,  Sto^bo,  and  Coelius  Rhbdigi- 
nus;  and  thus  hare  become  more  learned  still,  on  tfaesub- 
jiQct  of  the  Goddess  Anaitis.  He  might  have  found!  that 
her  statue  was  made  of  gold,  and  that  when  Augustus 
gapped  with  one  of  his  officers,  he  was  informed  that  he 
bad  supped  on  Anaitis's  leg.  He  might  have  found  <»- 
but,  Ob,.  Dr.  Mac  Queen,  how  could  you  ever  have 
imagined. that  your  virtuous  Highlanders  bad  worshipped 
the  Goddess  Ai^aitis.  It  must  not  be  told.  What,  after 
all,  if  he  found  the  whole  castle,  in  Colonel  Charles  Yal- 
laqcey,  where  it  stands,  among  the  rest. 

From  Loch  Harpart,  there  is  a  bad  hill-road  to  Talis- 
ker,  shortly  after  which,  the  country  ceases  to  be  passable. 
This  is  .a  most  singular  and  unexpected  spot,  a  green 
emerald  in  a  land  of  almost  universal  brown,  with  an  air 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  s}ich  a^  no  traveller  among  these 
islands  can  have  witnessed  for  many  weeks:  come  from 
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wherever  he  may.  It  convcfys  the  notion  of  a  perfect 
seclusion  from  the  world ;  and  of  one,  at  the  same  time, 
where  every  thing  that  a  hermitage  has  to'  offer,  might  be 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  green  semicircular  valley,  opening  on 
one  side  to  the  sea,  and  bounded  all  round  by  a  con- 
tinuous screen  of  high  hills,  so  high  indeed,  that  na 
object  is  seen  beyond  them.  It  is  a  little  world  in  itself, 
of  which,  even  )he  existence  would  be  unsuspected  in 
traversing  the  country.  Some  magnificent  ash  trees,  sur- 
rounding the  house,  prove  that  it  might  also  have  been  a 
wooded,  or  at  least  an  ornamented,  place;  had  the  High- 
landers of  former  days  thought  that  trees  were  either 
useful  or  beautiful. 

Nothing  can  be  more  enticing,  more  tempting,  than 
those  scenes  of  beauty  and  retirement  which  we  meetin 
every  part  of  the  Highlands,  amid  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
torrents,  and  green  pastures,  and  on  the  margins  of  bright 
lakes  and  blue  seas ;  scenes  of  enchantment  and  peace, 
breathing  that  air  of  freshness  and  tranquillity,  and  hold- 
ing out  that  promise  of  studious  ease,  or  of  repose  and 
freed6m  from  care,  to  which  we  long  to  fiy  from  the  tdf- 
moil  and  trouble  of  every-day  life.  But  we  forget  thei^ 
inconveniences  of  every  kind,  their  enormoui^  distancen 
froin  society,  froni  every  resource  aiid  every  contiflst 
which  can  render  solitude  tolerable,  which  eau  serve  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  the  solitude  of  peace  atid  of  cfa^ykse, 
and  not  that  of  banishment.  We  have,  ourselves,  but 
just  quitted  the  war  and  tumult  of  towns,  the  ^futoum, 
strepitumque  Romee,"  with  the  impression  fresh  on  oar 
memory;  we  are,  perhaps,  to  return  to  it  all  to  morrow, 
and  we  forget  that  all  this  peace  is  not  the  near  neigh- 
bour of  tumfult,  and  that  we  have  approximated,  by  our 
own  rapid  movements,  things  which  are  at  an  impractica- 
ble distance  from  each  other.  Could  we  indeed  retire 
from  Grosvenor  Square  to  Talisker  when  we  pleased,  and 
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all  this,  and  more  —  man  would  be  too  happy*  So  it  is 
said;  although  what  eril  is  to  arise  from  bis  happiness,  is 
another  question  not  quite  so  easy  of  solution. 

The  cliffs  that  surround  the  entrance  of  Talisker,  are 
of  great  height,  reaching  indeed,  in  some  places,  nearly 
to  the  surface  of  the  table  land  above.  Some  rocky  pre- 
cipices, high  perched  above  the  valley,  and  continued 
from  them,  present  columnar  faces;  but  the  most  ex-^ 
tensive  and  beautiful  display  of  this  nature,  is  in  the 
hill  of  Brkh  Meal.  It  k  only  from  the  sea,  however, 
that  these  cliffs  can  be  seen  in  all  their  wild  and  magni« 
ficent  forms ;.  rising,  in  some  places,  to  the  height  of  800 
feet,  and  beautifully  diversified  in  their  outlines  and 
interior  forms,  as  well  as  in  their  colouring.  With  little 
other  exception  than  that  of  the  few  sea-lochs  by  which 
it  is  intersected,  this  coast  presents  an  almost  continuous 
mural  line  of  precipice  from  Dun  vegan  Head  to  Loch  Brit* 
tie;  often  attaining  a  height  of  GOO  or  800  feet,  and^display-t 
ing  a  great  variety  of  grand  and  rude  scenery.  Macl'eod's 
Maidens,  consisting  of  three  detached  conical  rocksv 
standing  out  at  some  distance  from  the  cliffs,  not  far 
from  Loch  Bracadale»  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice.  The 
highest  of  these  appears  to  be  about  200  feet ;  the  forms 
of  the  whole  being  very  graceful.  This  inlet  also  pre* 
aeoits  different  fine  scenes  of  similar  character;  with 
somewhat  more  of  intricacy  than  is  common  along  this 
coast.  One  tall  pinnacle,  perforated  by  an  arch,  far 
detached  from  the  shore,  offers  a  very  beautiful  and  sin- 
gular object.  From  Talisker  southward,  the  elevation 
diminishes,  and  the  Island  of  Soa  contains  no  attractions 
of  any  kind. 

This  anchorage  is  rendered  somewhat  grand  by  the 
huge  masses  of  the  Cuchullin  hills,  under  which  it  lies ; 
and  it  is  either  from  this  side,  or  from  the  acclivities  about 
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Locb  Brittle,  that  the  access  to  this  group  is  most  pra<x 
ticable:  in  this  quarter,  at  least,  stoce  it  may  also  be- 
ascended,  as  far  as  human  feet  can  effect  that,  from  the 
end  of  Loch  Sligachan. 

The  midges  in  the  Sound  ofSoa  will,  however,  find 
full  employment,  in  the  absence  of  all  other:  being  tbe 
torment  of  this  country,  the  mosquitoes  of  tbe  Highlands. 
It  is  the  toss  up  of  a  die  whether  the  world  shall  be  pos- 
sessed by  midges  and  gnats,  or  by  man,  that  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  whose  sword  but  cuts  the  air,  and  whose  ord- 
nance thunders  in  vain  on  the  invisible,  invulnerable,  un- 
assailable myriads,  which,  in  one  short  summer,  might 
drive  him  out  of  creation.  This  King  of:  all,  who  turnsr 
the  courses  of  rivers,  traverses  the  pathless  and  stormy 
ocean,  and  weighs  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  its  nm«^ 
thematical  balance,  is  foiled  by  a  worm,  a  fly,  is  the  sport 
of  an  invisible  insect.  That  their  teeth  are  sharp,  is  to& 
well  known,  and  I  can  answer  for  the  goodness  of  their 
npseisf.  We  had  anchored  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore;  yet  they  scented  us;  and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  vessel  was  covered  with  this  'Might  mi- 
litia of  the  lower  sky.".  Considering  that  the  animal  is 
barely  visible,  his  nose  cannot  be  very  large:  let'philo* 
sopbers,  who  explain  every  thing,  determine  how  an  odo- 
riferous particle  coiiid  lie  projected  for  a  niile  and  a  half^ 
to  hit  full  butt  on  an  olfectory  nerve,'  of  which  ten  tfaon- 
sand  might  stand,  like  the  schoolmen's  angels,  on  tbe 
point  of  a  needle.  How  also  does  he  pei'forate  the  tough 
hide  of  a  welUbrpnzed  Highlander,  with  an  implement, 
of  which  an  hundred  would  not  make  up  the  smallest 
needle  that  ever  was  embraced  by  the  fingers  of  beauty : 
when  man  cannot  do  the  same  with  the  strongest  mettils 
of  the  same  diniensions ;  wlien  he  cannot  indeed,  even  re- 
duce them  to  that  size.  There  are  not  many  things  more 
ingenious  than  the  snout  of  a  midge. 
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We  have  all  beard,  how  the  miDd  of  a  Highlander  is 
elerated  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds 
him,  how  the  majesty  of  the  universe  inspires  him  with 
asenseof  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature,  how  the  spirit 
of  poetry  breathes  around  him  from  the  cloud-capt  moun- 
tain and  the  foaming  torrent,  how  the  voice  of  the  thun- 
der, and  the  roar  of  the  ocean  make  him  a  Fingal,  and 
bofv  the  mild  breeze  of  evening,  scattering  the  thistle's 
bewrd,  exalts  him  to  an  Ossian.  Honest  Donald;  he 
thinks  as  much  about  the  scenery  around  him  as  his  cow  r 
the  best  rig  of  laud  and  the  warmest  wintering  for  his 
cattle,  are  to  him  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime.  But 
as  I  was  observed  to  have  an,  attachment  to  rocks,  I  was^ 
told,  that,  at  Loch  Scavig,  I  should  find  rocks  enough.  It 
was  in  vain  to  ask  if  it  was  beautiful,  or  picturesque; 
was  it  a  bonny  place.  Mo,  it  was  as  far  from  bonny  as 
possible;  but  it  *'  was  all  rocks  upon  the  top  of  each 
other,"  and  was  "  very  big  and  high,"  and  was.  otily  to 
be  got  at  by  se^.  All  this  promised  something.  Donald^s 
betters  .knew  as  little  of  it  as  himself;  but  sotnehad 
heard  the  same  character  of  k.  At  length  I  found  one 
gentleman,  yet  he  was, not  of  Sky,  who  bad  seen  it; 
though  I  eventually  discovered  that  the  proprietor  had 
actually  visited  it  once*  Yet  this  evidence  went  little 
further  than  Donald's;  it  was  all  rocks,  no  grass,  ^a 
very  rov^h  country,"  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
going  so  far.  In  all  this,  there  was  not  a  word  but  about 
the  sea  and  Loch  Scavig;  no  hints  of  a  lake,  nor  of  a 
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valley,  nor  of  mountains,  nor  of  any  tbing  to  rouse  other 
curiosity  than  that  of  a  Geologist,  Of  course,  I  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  Loch  Scavig;  enibodying  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible rocks  into  all  sorts  of  impossible  shapes,  and, 
when  awake,  satisfying  myself,  that  although  my  crea- 
tions should  all  turn  out  wrong,  I  should  at  least  see 
rocks  ^*  very  rough  and  very  high,  on  which  no  grass 
would  grow,"  and  scenery,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  haye 
been  utterly  neglected  by  the  only  two  persons  who  had 
ever  opened  their  eyes  on  it,  would  crown  me  with  the 
laurels  of  a  discoverer.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  it  is  pro- 
bable, had  not  been  even  projected  in  those  days. 

Having  reached  Gillan,  ^nd  engaged  a  boat  and  a 
crew  in  the  evening,  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
long  day,  I  was  on  the  beach  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  men  were  appointed  to  have  been.  The  beat 
was  there,  it  is  true,  because  I  had  left  her  securdy 
moored  before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  I  was  too  much  used 
to  the  ways  of  the  world  here,  to  be  niuch  surprised  to^ 
find  that  there  were  no  men.  By  nine  o^clock,  they  came 
straggling  down,  half  awake,  and  then  they  fa^gan  to 
talk.  As  usual,  the  palaver  was  high  and  hot,  and,  pro- 
bably, as  useless  as,  to  me,  it  was  mysterious ;  being  all 
in  the  heathen  tongue  of  the  country..  Like  many  other 
councils,  it  seemed  to  >produce  no  event,  except  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  tide  bad  ebbed  away,  and  the  boat 
was  high  and  dry.  They  attempted  to  launch  it,  but  in 
vain ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  half  a  mile  to 
the  ^  tooii"  for  more  help.  More  help  produced  a  fresh 
palaver;  all,  probably,  tending  to  know  whether  the 
Saxon  would  pay  them  something  more  for  their  having 
detained  him  four  hours;  for  by  the  time  the  boat  waa 
afloat  again,  another  h6nr  had  elapsed.  The  laondi  be-* 
ing  completed,  we  found  ourselves  quite  ready  for  sea ;. 
except  that,  out  of  tlie  four  oars,  there  were  three  absent. 
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Another  hour  seired  to  procure  the  complement  6(  oars 
from  certain  other  boats;  and,  my  exemplary  patience 
being  thus  at  length  rewarded,  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
stem,  full  of  hope,  as  the  day  was  not  yet  half  done.  A 
third  palaver,  however,  arose,  in  which  the  word  ^^puta- 
chan^' seemed  to  be  preemiBent;  while  the  men  weri|^» 
fishing  with  their  hands  for  something  that  was  expected  ^^ 
to  come  out  of  the  dirty  water  which  filled  half  the  boatj^/ 
forming,  in  this  country,  the  usual  ballast,  a^  not  befC^ 
subject  to  shift,  perhaps.  Two  rowin^pins,  where  eight 
should  have  been,  extracted  out  of  thi^  receptacle  of 
all  manner  of  fishiness,  explained  the  clamour  about 
^  putachan."  If  there  are  trees  in  Sky,  there  were  none^ 
at  least,  at  Gillan ;  but  still  I  did  not  despair,  as  I  knew 
diat  a  Highlander  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient 
He  has  a  good->humoured  philosophy  that  is  not  easily 
disconcerted ;  and,  accordingly,  a  harrow  was  procured) 
and,  a  few  of  its  wooden  teeth  being  drawn,  we  found 
ourselves  stored  with  the  very  best  of  putachans. 

At  length  we  were  really  under  way ;  even  the 
first  stroke  of  the  oars  hdd  been  given,  when,  ais  fate 
wiUed  it,  an  unlucky  breeze  sprang  up.  It  was  now 
time  to  think  of  despairing;  and,  though  not  always  of 
Gonzalo's  opinion,  in  this  difficult  country^  I  would  have 
preferred  a  good  many  furlongs  of  the  worst  moor  in 
Sky,  to  even  an  acre  of  the  navigation  which  I  saw  im*^ 
pending.  It  was  immediately  proposed,  of  course,  to 
return  for  a  sail ;  the  very  evil  which  I  had  tried  to 
guard  against,  by  choosing  a  boat  that  had  neither  rud* 
der  nor  mast,  nor  even  a  step  for  a  mast.  If  all  these 
were  not  obstacles,  what  could  one  feeble  **  filet''  of 
English  voice  expect  to  do  against  the  ^  gueules'*  of  five 
Highlanders,  all  talking  at  once  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
In  a  minute  we  were  again  on  shore,  and  away  they  all 
went  to  get  a  sail ;  w|rile  I  sat,  ignorantly  consoling  my- 
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self  that  they  woald  be  unable  to  rig  it  when  it  mrrived, 
and  hoping  that  it  would  not  arriye  at  all.  It  did  ar- 
rive,  however,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  it  was  rigged 
loo..  The  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  not  particularly  straight, 
formed  the  mast,  and  that,  for  want  of  a  bolt,  was  fieuB* 
tened  to  one  of  the  thwarts  with  some  twine.  The  yard^ 
bad  been  abstracted  from  a  broom  or  a  rake,  and  was 
secured  in  the  same  manner  to  the  top  of  the  tree;  while 
the  sail,  made  of  two  narrow  blankets,  pinned  together 
by  wooden  skewers,  was  also  skewered  round  the  broom- 
stick. Haulyards,  of  course,  there  were  none^  and  as 
I  was  wondering  whence  the  sheet  and  tad£  were  to 
come,  one  of  the  men  very  quietly  stripped  the  scarlet 
garters  from  his  chequered  stockings,  and  thus  a  ship 
was  at  length  generated,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the 
heroic  ages,  the  memorials  of  which  still  exist  in  the 
sculptures  of  lona.  It  was  now  two  o'clock ;  and,  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  unexampled  activity,  in .  seven  hours 
more  than  a  frigate  would  have  required,  we  were  ready 
for  sea.  • 

I  knew  it  was  a  four  hours'  row  to  Loch  Scavig:  with 
a  fair  wind,  it  would  probably  be  as  many  days'  sail ;  but 
I  knew  too  that  matters  would  not  be  better  if  I  waited 
a  month,  and  that  every  to-morrow  would  be  as  every 
to-dajT)  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  So  I  took 
the  helm,  the  oar  I  should  have  said,  and  away  we  went$ 
rejoicing  that  the  trouble  of  rowing  was  at  an  end,  and 
looking  very  much  like  a  party  of  school  boys  in  a  wash* 
ing  tub.  The  wind  being  right  aft  for  half  a  mile,  we 
proceeded  as  boldly  down  the  stream  as  the  Bear  in  the 
Boat;  but  as  the  breeze  drew  along  shore,  it  first  came 
upon  the  quarter  and  then  upon  the  beam.  By  degrees^ 
we  went  to  leeward ;  and  then,  we  made  nothing  but  lee- 
way; and  then  the  wind  came  before  the  beam,  and  the 
separate  blankets  beginning  to  disagree,  we  lay  to,  upon 
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h  principle  a»  rogfenious  as  it  was  new  iqmej  then  un* 
skilled  in  Celtic  navigation.  Dr.  Keating's  Pbenician  the- 
ory must  certainly  be  wrong.  The  Queen  of  the  ancient 
ocean  never  can  have  left  such  a  progeny  as  this.  J  almost 
doubt  if  my  own  Norwegian  one  will  hold.  I  explained  to 
the  men  that  whenever  we  moved  we  went  sideways,  and 
that  when  we  did  not  go  sideways  we  stood  still.  But  any 
thing  was  preferable  to  rowing;  and  as  long  as  the  wind 
was  blowing  the  sail  about,  they  were  satisfied.  "He 
must  have  a  long  spoon,  however,  that  would  sup  por- 
ridge with  the  deil;"  and  as  neither  Saxon  authority, 
Saxon  money,  nor  Saxon  arguments,  seemed  of  any  avail) 
the  Saxon  steersman  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
iiltle  nautical  cunning.  A  grey  squall  was  just  ruffliog 
the  water  a-head ;  so  I  threw  the  boat  up  into  the  wind, 
brought  the  sail  aback,  and  the  whole  apparatus,  garters, 
skewers,  blankets,  broomstick, .  and  tree,  all  went  over- 
board. I  arrived  at  Loch  Scavig,  of  course,  a  little  before 
dark,  just  in  time  to  put  about  and  return,  made  fresh 
vows  never  to  go  into  a  Highland  boat  again,  and  spent 
half  the  night  at  sea. 

Even  from  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  this  port  of  Sky  is 
very  striking.  The  loftiness  of  the  Cuchullin  hills,  which 
exceed  3000  feet,  renders  them  no  less  conspicuous  from 
sea,  than  their  remarkable  seri*ated  and  bold  forms.  Bla- 
ven,  still  higher,  is  equally  graceful  in  the  outline ;  and, 
as  the  land  stretches  away  to  the  eastward,  the  whole 
mountain-group  of  Sky  seems  to  fo!rm  a  continued  chain,^ 
as  diversified  in  composition  as  it  is  rendered  remarkable 
by  thus  rising  immediately  out  of  the  waters  In  ap- 
proaching nearer,  as  the  spiry  summits  of  Biaven  and  the 
Cuchullin  increase  in  height  and  importance,  assuming 
those  forms  which  we  expeidt  only  in  the  Alps  and  which 
are  so  rare  in  Scotland,  their  peculiar  colour  adds  greatly 
to  their  i^ery  bold  and  striking  effect.    I  noticed  formerly » 
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that,  even  io  the  clearest  atmosphere,  they  are  marked 
by  a  stormy  {md  liyid  tiat;  the  more  conspicmoiis  from 
its  contrast  with  the  pale  and  reddish  hues  of  the  neigfe- 
bouring  mountains.  But  when,  indeed,  the  atmosphere 
begins  to  lour  and  the  clouds  collect  round  their  high 
peaks,  a  deep  abyss  appears  opened  among  them,  dark, 
uncertain,  and  mysterious.  But  it  is  in  the  time  <tf  the 
storm,  when  wrapt  ^*  in  whirlwinds  and  the  northern 
blast,"  that  their  effects  ought  to  be  seen.  It  will  be  the 
fortune  of  the  trayeller,  indeed,  to  see  them  much  oftener 
thus  clothed  with  the  tempest,  than  projected  in  all  their 
rugged  nakedness  on  the  blue  sky.  Being  the  first  high 
land  to  the  westward,  they  collect  every  mist  as  it  arrives ; . 
and,  as  the  clouds  begin  to  heap  themselves  round  their 
summits,  curling  and  twisting  in  all  the  variety  of  dim 
reflected  lights,  the  most  tremendous  squalls  blow  from 
them  in  every  direction,  blackening  the^  surface  of  the 
scia  around,  while  the  neighbouring  land  is  deliiged  with 
rain.  These  effects  are  frequent,  even  when  ail  the  sur--^ 
rounding  country  is  enjoying  fair  weather ;  and  thus  the 
Cuchullin  becomes  the  fertile  parent  of  the  storms  whidi 
render  this  coast  so  formidable  to  vessels,  and  produce 
almost  perpetual  winter  in  the  adjoining  district  of 
Strathaird. 

S^j  must  indeed  be  the  veritable  Isle  de  Ruaeh, 
where  the  people  eat  and  drink  nothing  but  wind,  and  live 
in  weather-cocks.  Even  Edinburgh  is  a  land  of  vernal 
zephyrs  in  comparison.  Dr.  Johaskm  remarks,  of  CoH 
I  believe,  that  the  noise  of  the  wind  was  all  its  own.  I 
suppose  the  Doctor  was  thinking  of  Lucretius ;  **  Ventui^ 
ut  amittit  vires,  nisi  robore  densee  occurrunt  silvee,"  and 
so  on.  But  Lucretius  is  right,  and  the  Doctor  is  wrong) 
for  the  noise  he  heard  was  that  of  the  wind  against  the 
rocks;  and  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  wheAer  it  can 
make  a  noise  wit^ut  trees,  let  him  come  hiUier.    Here 
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9ho  it  fs  edteomed,  that  he  who  deeps  bn  the  top  of  the 
Cuchullin  will  awake  a  poet ;  so  widely  diffused  is  the 
tide  of  the  '*bicipiti  sonHBiasse  Parnasso."  Be  he  who 
he  may,  he  will  arise  a  greater  poet  than  Horner^  or  even 
than  Ossian  or  the  Laureate ;  for  never  yet  was  the  sum- 
mit sealed,  even  by  the  goats ;  unless  that  should  have 
happened  when  they  disappear  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  to  get  their  beards  combed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the 
devil.  The  upper  peaks  are  mere  rocks,  and  with  a^cli-< 
vities  so  steep  and  so  smooth,  as  to  render  all  access! 
impossible. 

So  lofty  and  rugged  are  the  hills  which  euclose  Loch 
Scavig,  that  it  is  inaccessible  by  land,  except  at  one  point ; 
and  there,  only  to  the  well-trained  shepherds  who  have 
the  charge  of  this  dreary  spot.  I  made  the  attempt,  not 
being  inexperienced  in  such  adventures ;  but  soon  find- 
ing myself  on  the  bare  face  of  a  smooth  rock,  far  elevated 
above  the  deep  sea  that  was  rolling  below,  with  nothing  but 
rocks  around  and  overhead,  suspended,  like  Mahomet'si 
tomb,  between  earth  and  heaven,  I  became  glad  to  retreat,, 
before  retreat  was  too  late,  from  a  spot  where,  like  Francis 
the  first,  I  should  have  probably  '^  lost  all  but  the  honour," 
of  breaking  my  neck.  It  is  preferable  to  enter  on  the 
side  of  Strathaird ;  as,  on  the  other  quarter,  the  views  are 
concealed  by  the  huge  mass  of  Garsveti.  Even  in  the 
finest  weather  and  the  stillest  day,  it  is  not  safe  to  carry 
a  sail  here.  In  an  instant,  a  squall  will  descend  from  the 
mountains,  more  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer  than  a  gust 
of  wind;  ncnr  is  it  possible  to  foresee  from  what  quartef 
it  is  to  come.  In  a  few  minutes  it.  will  blow  in  every 
possible  direction,  often  perpendicularly  downwards; 
and  then,  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic,  all  is  hushed 
again,  and  the  blackened  sea  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass. 
Our  general  role  wius  to  dip  the  fore  end  of  the  yard 
under  a  thwart,  one  man  holding  on,  while  another  kepi 
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the  after  leach  in  bis  hand;  thos  making  a  sort  ^f  jsqiail 
lateea  sail  that  coald  be  taken  in  in  an  instant*  But  even 
this  proved  unsafe ;  the  wind,  on  one  occ^ion,  etitering 
the  boat,  so  as  to  blow  the  sail  up  the  mast,  and  nearly 
upsetting  us*  This  is  log-book  matter;  but  it  is  right 
that  you  and  others  should  profit  by  my  experience* 

Loch  Scavig  is  a  narrow  but  deep  bay,  surrounded  by 
lofty  and  steep  mountains  which  exclude  half  the  light  of 
day ;  scarcely  a  mark  of  vegetation  being  perceptible  on 
fhe  bare  and  brown  acclivities  which  rise  on  all  hands, 
**  tutto  di  pietro  e  di  color  ferrigno,  come  la  cerchia  cbe 
d'intorno  volge."  We  might  almost  imagine  that  Dante 
bad  visited  Scavig.  Numerous  projecting  points  and  rocky 
islets  vary  the  scenery ;  and  the  extremity^is  a  deep  basin, 
enclosed  seawards  by  promontories  and  islands,  all  equally 
rugged  and  bare,  rising  in  a  solid  wall  to  the  height  of 
some  hundred  feet  on  the  land  side ;  while,  above,  the 
high  peaks  of  the  mountains  tower  over  the  whole.  A 
cascade,  foaming  down  a  lofty  precipice,  is  the  only  ob* 
jject  that  enlivens  this  scene  of  stillness  and  gloom ;  the 
solitude  and  fixed  repose  of  which  are  rendered  more 
impressive  by  this  contrast,  and  by  the  white  wings  of 
the  sea  fowl  silently  wheeling  above  the  dark  green  sea, 
which,  sheltered  from  the  surge,  seems,  like  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  for  ever  at  rest. 

This  singular  basin  afibrds  an  anchorage,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary perhaps  in  the  world.  Embosomed  in  the  midst  of 
high  mountains,  excluded  from  the  sight  of  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  precipices  far  overtopping  the  mast,  and 
floating  upon  the  dark  and  glassy  surface,  on  which  not  a 
billow  heaves  to  betray  its  nature,  we  seem  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  some  mountain  lake,,  as  if  anchored  among  the 
ridges  of  the  Alps.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  entered  it  with 
my  vessel,  late  in  the  evening.  The  clouds  were  gathering 
over  head,  the  birds  were  hastening  away  to  their  rer 
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pose,  and,  as  the  twilight  thicketled,  the  dal'kr  roicb 
appeared  to  draw  nearer,  the  mountain  tops  seetned  to 
approach,  and  when  night  at  lengh  closed  in,  we  felt  as 
if  moored  in  some  tremendous  carern  of  an  unknown 
world,  ^here  the  light  of  day  was  never  to  break  again. 
All  night  long  I  seemed  to  bear  the  fall  of  the  cascade, 
which,  alone  visible  in  the  gloom,  was  streaming  down 
in  white  foam,  high  over  our  mast  head ;  the  mountains 
appeared  as  if  falling  into  the  vessel ;  and  when,  after  a 
disturbed  night,  I  went  on  de^k,  instead  of  finding  the 
usual  open  sea,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  stretch  out  my  hand  and 
touch  the  high  precipices,  which  excluded  all  light  but 
the  faint,  grey,  glimmer  of  morning  as  it  descended  from 
above.  I  saw  it  once  a  far  other  scebe.  The  basin  was 
filled  with  as  many  vessels  as  it  could  well  hold,  the 
boats  were  busied  in  drawing  their  nets,  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  rocks,  and  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of  all 
the  busy  groups,  was  added  the  screaming  of  ten  thou- 
sand sea  birds  which  had  been  attracted  by  their  prey. 
The  contrast  thus  formed  to  the  deep  gloom  of  that 
wbi<^  seemed  never  before  to  have  been  violated  by 
the  presence  of  man,  rendered,  even  more  striking,  the 
solemnity  of  a  place,  amid  the  magnitude  and  tranquillity 
of  which,  all  this  bustle  seemed  to  be  but  as  the  turmoil 
of  an  ant-hill  or  the  buzzing  of  the  evening  gnats. 

I  had  no  reason  to  be  disappointed  with  Loch  Scavig, 
It  had  amply  fulfilled  all  the  promises  of  rocks  by  which 
I  had  been  tempted ;  and  if  the  notion  which  I  had 
thought  fit  to  form  of  its  scenery  was  not  accomplished, 
I  bad  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  my  own  creations  and  the 
far  different  ones  of  Nature  also.  Here,  as  far  as  my  in- 
formation went,  the  affair  was  terminated ;  and  had  I 
pinned  my  faith  on  the  feeliugps  of  Donald  for  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  my  expedition  would  have  terminated  also. 
I  was  told  of  a  cascade  abounding  in  salmon ;  and  there 
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indeed  I  fontiAiif  foaming  in  one  broad  sheet  down  t 
ikoe  of  smooth  rock  into  the  sea.  Bat  as  cascades  do  not 
grow  out  of  the  ground,  I  was  induced  to  pursue  it; 
when  suddenly,  on  turning  the  angle  of  a  high  rock,  a 
valley  burst  on  my  view,  which,  in  a  moment,  obliterated 
LochScavig,  together  with  all  the  records  of  all  the  valleys 
that  had  ever  left  their  traces  on  the  table  of  my  brain« 

The  name  of  this  extraordinary  place  is  Coruisk;  the 
water  of  the  hollow,  or  the  hollow  of  the  water,  I  know 
iidt  which.  As  fs»*  as  I  codld  judge  by  the  time  re« 
qtaired  in  walking  to  the  end,  it  appears  about  three 
miles  long,  and  it  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide, 
fiffirming  a  somewhat  regular  prolonged  oval.  A  lake^ 
that  seems  to  be  about  two  miles  in  length,  occupies 
the  middle;  its  still  waters  appearing  black  as  jet, 
from  the  shadow  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the 
surface  being  ornamented  by  four  grassy  islands,  shin« 
itig  with  the  brightness  of  emeralds  amid  the  total  ab* 
s$nce  of  other  vegetable  green.  On  all  sides,  the  rocky 
faces  of  the  including  mountains  rise  with  a  rapid  ascent, 
rude,  brown,  and  bare ;  not  an  atom  of  vegetation  being 
any  where  discernible,  beyond  the  brown,  heathy,  rough 
ground  which  surrounds  the  lake  and  forms  th^  bottom 
of  the  valley.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  seems  ever  to  have 
grown  here  ^*  since  summer  first  was  leafy."  So  steep 
and  sudden  is  the  acclivity,  that,  at  one  glance,  you  see 
the  whole  face  of  the  mountains  from  the  foot  to  the  suVn- 
mit;  a  continued  inregular  plane  of  solid  rock,  rising 
upwards  on  all  hands  for  more  than  a  mile^  and  present^ 
ing  a  barrier  over  which  there  is  no  egress.  So  suddenly 
and  jinexpectedly  does  this  strange  scene  break  on  the 
view,  so  unlike  is  it  to  the  sea  bay  without,  so  dissimilar 
to  all  other  scenery,  and  so  little  to  be  foreseen  in  a  nar- 
row insulated  spot  like  Sky,  that  I  felt  as  if  transported 
by  some  magician  into,  the  enchanted  wilds  of  an  Ardbian 
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tale,  carried  to  tbe  habitations  of  Genii  among  the  myste- 
rious recesses  of  Caucasus.  I  could  almost  have  imagined 
tbat  it  bad  suggested  tbe  idea  of  the  happy  valley  in  Ras- 
selas ;  but  in  Johnson's  day,  even  its  existence  was  not 
suspected.  It  is  nearly  as  inaccessible  as  the  valley  of  thi^ 
poet,  though  deficient  in  all  its  charms :  wanting  every 
thing  indeed  tbat,  in  a  better  climate,  migbt  have  ren- 
dered it  the  delight,  as  well  as  tbe  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, of  the  world. 

The  outline  on  tbe  sky  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  scene.  The  spiry  summits  df 
the  Cdchttllin,  now  fiur  increased  in  consequence,  tower 
at  one  extremity,  darkly  indenting  the  blue  expanse  with 
their  bold  serrated  forms,  and  contrasted  in  other  parts 
with  shapes  of  endless  variety.  From  the  height  of  these 
mountains  and  their  sudden  rise,  and  from  the  complete 
view  of  them  whidi  is  attained  at  one  glance,  they  seem 
to  approach  each  other  and  exclude  the  day;  and  indeed 
the  sun  rarely  reaches  into  the  valley,  which  thus  seems 
lost  in  a  sort  of  perpetual  twilight.  It  is  seldom,  besides, 
that  the  clouds  do  not  collect  round  their  summits,  thufei 
overshadowing  the  whole  with  a  solemn  gloom ;  while 
the  distant. precipices  being  dimly  illuminated  by  the 
grey  reflected  light,  the  eye  vainly  endeavours  to  pene>» 
trate  the  mysterious  darkness,  picturing  to  itself  various 
and  unseen  object^  and  an  interminable  distance. 

It  is  a  rugged  walk  round  this  valley.  The  bottom  is 
itself  a  niixture  of  heath  and  bog,  with  huge  insulated 
rocks,  which,  in  any  other  place,  might  be  thought  bilk. 
A  thousand  streams  inceaJMintly  rushing  down  the  mouni- 
tains,  traverse  it  in  all  directions  to  discharge  themselves 
into  the  lake ;  and,  at  every  step,  some  enormous  frag^ 
ment,  tumbled  down  from  the  precipices,  obstructs  the 
way ;  while  many  are  poised  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
very  edges  of  tbe  precipitous  rocks  on- which  they  have 
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fallen,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  imagine  bow  th^y  could 
have  rested  in  such  places.  '  The  presence  of  snow  at  the 
time  of  their  fall^  inay,  perhaps,  explain  this  difficulty. 
Among  them,  I  found  one  so  exactly  balanced,  as  to 
fonb  a  rocking  stone,  as  moveiable  as  that  at  the  Land's 
End  in  Cornwall,  and  not  less  bulky. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  when  first  I  found  this  place ; 
which,  excepting  the  shepherds  of  Strathaird,  mortd 
foot  had  scarce  ever  trod.  I  was  alone.  The  day  was 
calm,  and  the  water,  glassy  and  dark,  reflected  one  so- 
litary birch,  that,  unmoved  by  the  slightest  air,  bung  over 
it  from  the  margin  of  the  green  island  on  which  it  grew. 
Not  a  billow  curled  on  the  shore  of  the  black  lake,  which, 
like  Acheron,  seemed  as  if  dead,  and  fixed  in  eteimal 
silence.  Not  even  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  no  fish  dimpled 
the  water,  not  a  bee  nor  a  fly  was  on  the  wing ;  **  non  bes- 
tia  non  ucello,  non  formica  non  mosca  *"  it  appeared  as  if 
all  living  beings  had  abandoned  this  spot  to  the  spirit  of 
solitude.  I  held  my  breath  to  listen  for  a  sound,  but 
every  thing  was  hushed.  Neither  motion  nor  sound  was 
there,  and  I  almost  startled  at  that  of  my  own  footsteps. 
The  white  torrents  were  foaming  down  the  precipices ; 
biit  so  remote  that  they  seemed  not  to  move ;  they  thun- 
dered as  they  fell,  but  they  were  inaudible. 

It  is  not  a  small  part  also  among  the  causes  of  the 
sublime  effect  of  this  scene,  that,  while  it  is  silent,  and 
vacant,  and  overwhelming,  from  its  space  and  dimensions,* 
there  is  a  vagueness  in  that  immensity,  the  vague  of  dis- 
tance, and  mistiness,  and  vacancy,  which  is  in  itself 
powerfully  effective  in  the  same  manner.  The  vague, 
the  silent,  the  vacant,  and  the  infinite,  all  partake  of  the 
same  quality;  and  the  impression  which  they  each  and 
all  produce,  is  similar.  }  have  compared  the  effects  of 
natural  scenery  with  those  of  purely  moral  impressions 
and  feelings,  on  other  occasions.    How  the  former  acts  by 
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means  of  the  latter/  has  been  well  illustrated  by  many, 
but  by  none  better  than  Alison :  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  he  stopped  so  short  in  his  career ;  leaving  to  others 
what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  what  he  would  probably 
have  done  better  than  any,  I  dare  not  write  essays  on 
such  sabjects  as  this^  with  nothing  but  the  rocks  of  Sky 
for  a  thesis ;  lest  you  should  think  me  as  bad  as  the 
preacher  who  delivered  his  sermon  on  the  three  words, 
Shadracb,  Meshach,  Abednego.  And  therefore  I  can- 
not afford  to  draw  this  comparison  closer'.  Yet  read  two 
passages,  quoted  by  Marmontel,  as  specimens  of  that 
sublimity  which  is  derived  from  the  vagueness  and 
immensity  of  the  images,  and  see,  you  who  have  seen 
Coruisk,  whether  you  cannot  trace  the  connexion  for 
yourself,  and  save  me  half  a  page  of  metaphysics,  now 
that  pages  are  becoming  precious.  It  is  the  P^re  La 
Rue  who  says  of  the  sinner  after  his  death ;  **  tovironn^ 
de  r^ternit^,  et  n^ayant  que  son  p6ch6  entre  son  Dieu  et 
lui."  The  same  truly  elegant  critic  quotes,  and  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  answer  of  an  anchorite,  who  says, 
^^cogitavi  dies  antiques,  et  annos  eeternos  in  mente 
habui." 

If  I  have  named  Alison,  to  regi-et  that  he  had  not  pur-, 
sued  his  subject  further,  we  may  also  express  regret,  and 
perhaps  surprise,  that  he  should  have  almost  passed  over 
the  subject  of  Silence;  and  that  Burke  should  equally  have 
neglected  it,  as  if  unaware  of  its  rank  among  the  sources 
of  the  Sublime.    This  writer,  though  professing  to  treat 
of  all    the  causes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,    bestows' 
scarcely  a  passing  word  on  Silence;  while  he  ex|[)lains' 
i^  effects  by  the  production  of  simple  terror,  as  he  does 
that  of  darkness.    I  took  occasion,  formerly,  to  make- 
some  casual  remarks  on  a  subject  brought  before  me  by 
the  scenery  of  Glen  Sanicks ;  and  endeavoured  to  point 
out  under  whM  modifications  or  adjuncts.  Silence  was  a 
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voiffce  of  the  Sublime.  If  U:  has  been  overlooked  by 
these,  and  by  almost  all  the  metaphysical  writers  equally, 
assuredly  the  poets  have  kiiown  its  value  and  its  power. 
The  passages  which  I  then  quoted,  were  not  written 
without  the  feeling  with  which  they  are  read.  The  re- 
ception which  the  jshade  of  Dido  gives  to  ^neas,  has 
indeed  been  often  noticed  by  the  critics:  and  that  Yh'gil 
knew  the  power  of  Silence  and  its  associated  images,  is 
proved  by  bis  mention  of  the  ^<  umbree  silenles,''  aiid  of 
the  *<  loca  nocte  silentia  lat^."  That  he  had  also  united 
it,  in  his  own  mind,  with  vacuity  and  space,  as  it  is  in  the 
scene  which  ha»  led  to  these  remarks,  and  had  studiously 
combined  all  these  images  to  produce  one  grieat  efiect,  is 
shown  by  his  describing  his  hero  as  proceiedingy  amift 
this  silence  and  dbscurity^  ^  per  domos  Bitis  vacnas  et 
inania  regna.'*  It  is  the  very  descriptioB  of  Coruisk 
itself;  which  wanted  nothing  but  the  spirits  whieh  my 
seamen  feared,  to  render  it  perfect.  In  the  vision  of  Job, 
silence  is  awfully  used  to  heighten  the  sublimity  and 
teiTor  of  the  impression :  and  the  "  still  small  voice"  in 
Revision  of  Elijah,  seems  to  produce  its  eiffect,  chiefly 
by  its  contrast  with  that  awful  silence  which  there  fbU 
lows  Ihe  whirlwind  and  the  earthquake ;  by  rendering 
more  impressive  the  horror  of  that  fearful  stillness  which, 
succeeds  to  the  ravages  of  the  elements.  ^V^^^'^^P^^'^ 
per  dmnes,  errabat  sin^  voce  dolor,"  says  Lucan,  compar- 
ing the  terror  of  Rome  to  the^  silence  of  the  house  of 
mourning,  ^^ciim  corpora  nondum  conclamata  jacent,"  and 
'^funere  prime  attonitee  tacuere  domus."  If  the  silence 
of  grief  be  sublime,  it  is  as  that  of  anger.  **  The  veil  of 
Timanthes  is  the  sublime  of  thought,"  says  Marmontel, 
^.  because  it  is  a  grief  which  finds  no  words."  Is  this 
not  rather  another  case  in  illustration  of  the  »ame  views. 
Bui  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  silent  myself  or  you  will  think 
that  I  have  forgotten  Coruisk  in  this  metaphysical  chase. 
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Vet  I  muftt  still  quote  one  passage  from  Pioto  t  though, 
quoting  it  from  memory,  I  cannot  Touch  for  its  accuracy* 
**  Both  the  ships. had  been  struggling  with  the  storm, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  nothing  could  be 
s(ien ;  but  on  a  sudden  there  arose  a  fearful  cry»  when, 
in  a  moment,  all  was  silent,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard 
again  but  the  sound  of  the  waves  and  the  gale." 

Never  was  any  thing  more  deceptive  than  the  &rst 
sight  of  this  valley*  Simple  in  its  form  and  disposition, 
admirably  proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  and  excluding 
other  objects  of  comparison,  it  appeared  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  lake  seemed  not  to  exceed  a  few  hundred 
yards.  But  when  I  looked  at  that  solitary  birch  tree,  a 
mere  speck  in  the  void,  when  I  saw  a  hundred  torrents, 
which,  though  they  almost  seemed  within  my  reach^I 
could  not  he^r,  when  I  viewed  the  distant  extremity, 
dimly  showing  through  the  soft  grey  of  the  atmosphere^ 
and  when,  as  I  advanced,  the  ground,  that  seemf^d  only 
strewed  with  pebbles,  was  found  covered  with  huge 
masses  of  rock,  far  overtopping  myself,  I  felt  like  an 
insect  amidst  the  gigantic  scenery,  and  the  whole  mag- 
tude  of  the  place  became  at  once  sensible. 

Still,  the  effect  thus  produced  by  this  simplicity  of 
form,  appeared  almost  inexplicable ;  but  it  has,  indeed, 
been  explained  by  Gulliver.  When  I  contemplated  the 
valley  only,  every  thing  seemed  very  natural ;  but  I  felt 
diminished  to  an  insignificance  of  dimension,  less  thtm  that 
of  his  own  Lilliputians.  But  when  again  I  was  convinced 
that  I  was  myself,  and  no  other,  then  the  giant  forms 
gceyr  around  me,  and  every  thi^g  became  vast  and  terri« 
ble.  I  was  glad  afterwards  to  take  my  own  boat's  crew 
with  me  for  a  perpetual  scale,  despatching  |hem  in  a 
3tring  towards  the  further  end  of  the  lake.  The  further 
end — before  they  had  reached  half  way  to  the  nearer 
extremity,  they  were  aU  invisible. 
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p  '  We  set  out  at  length  to  walk  round  it;  we  advanced « 
still  we  advanced ;  but  still  the  distant  boundary  was  as' 
grey  and  as  misty  as  before.  The  forms  remained  un* 
changed,  the  lake  was  the  same,  the  rocks  varied  not, 
the  mountain  summit  did  not  subside*  The  men  began 
to  think  they  were  enchanted,  and  that,  after  half  an 
hour's  walking,  they  had  not  moved  from  the  spot ;  but, 
on  turning  round,  we  found  we  had  left  the  entrance  far 
behind,  though  the  termination  was  as  distant  as  ever.' 
We  proceeded  for  an  hour,  and  still  it  was  unchanged : 
growing  on  all  hands,  as  if  it  expanded  before  our  efforts 
to  measure  it,  and  still  retiring  as  fast  as  we  advanced. 
My  rough  fellows,  little  given  to  metapliysical  reason-, 
iugs,  did  not  well  know  whether  to  be  frightened  or 
astonished:  they  Tooked  at  each  other,  and  at  me,  and 
around,  and  I  found,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that 
they  considered  the  place  as  ^^  no  canny.'^ 

At  the  upper  exti*emity,  where  we  at  length  rounded 
the  lake,  the  scene  became  somewhat  changed.  Still  the 
western  barrier  was  grey,  and  misty,  and  distant^  Here, 
the  sun  had  n^ever  shone  since  the  creation ;  and  a  thou- 
sand reflected  lights,  mingling  with  the  aerial  tints,  gave* 
a  singular  solemnity  to  the  huge  irregular  masses  which 
now  rose  over  head,  deeply  cleft  by  the  torreats,  that 
were  now  at  length  audibly  foaming  down  the  black 
precipices, -and  which,  gradually  diminishing  till  they 
were  lost  in  the  misty  mountain  summit,  seemed  to  have 
their  sources  in  the  invisible  regions  of  the  clouds. 

There  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  views. from  the  two 
extremities  of  this  valley.  The  eastern  being  most  open, 
it  seems  at  all  times  of  the  day  to  announce  the  rising  of 
the  sun ;  while,  in  looking  toward  the  western  end,  we 
feel  as  if  it  had  long  been  set.  Thus,  when  in  the  middle, 
on  looking  alternately  at  each,  the  bre^k  of  a  bright  day 
is  contrasted  with  the  twilight  gloom  of  evening.    It  is 
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when  eveningf '  has  actualTy  come  on^  tbat  the  western 
end  seems  involved  in  the  deepest  shadows  of  night; 
while,  from  the  contrast,  the  day  stilt  seems  biright  over 
the  entrance  of  the  valley. 

Wishing  to  witness  the  effect  of  nighi,  and  finding  the 
men  unwilling*  to  risk  themselves  in  this  enchanted 
ground,  I  left  them  with  the  boat,  and  ascended  the 
eastern  hill  as  far  as  it  was  accessible.  The  clouds  of 
evening  soon  began  to  settle  over  the  Cuchullin  and  t<> 
overshadow  the  valley,  which  now  extended  in  all  it» 
length  beneath  me;  nd  fong^  deceiving,  but  deep^ 
broftd,  and  distant.  As  cloud  after  cloud  continued  ta 
arrrve  from  the  western  sea,  their  huge  leaden  masses 
began  to  curl  round  the  mountain  top,  and  the  whole^ 
was  soon  involved  in  one  mysterious  shadow,  concealing 
entirely  those  forms  ^which  even  the  morning  light  had 
but  dimly  shown.  Hie  glassy  surface  of  the  lake  stflt 
served  to  define  its  figure ;  and  a  few  livid  lights,  re« 
fleeted  from  the  overhanging  curtain  of  douds,  tinging 
Ae  nearer  shores  and  promontories  by  which  it  was 
bounded,  conducted  the  eye  gradually  onto  the  place 
where  all  objects  at  length  disappeared,  and  beyond 
which  the  valley  seemed  interminably  prolonged  into  the 
regions  of  endless  night. 

When  I  returned  to  the  boat,  I  found  it  moored 
against  the  rocks ;  but  the  men  were  gone.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark.  The  m,ountains  were  all  confounded  in  un-* 
distinguishable  blackness,  and  their  outlines  alone  were 
discernible  on  the  dark  grey  sky.  It  was  in  vain  to  call 
where  there  were  none  to  hear ;  it  was  impossible  to  seek 
ttfter  the  men,  as  I  could  no  longer  find  my  way  among 
those  deep  shadows  where  some  chasm  or  cavern  seemed 
t6  0pen  at  every  step;  and  to  carry  off* the  boatalone^ 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  sat  down  on  the  rock,  watch- 
ing the  waves  that  curled  against  it,,  wd  listened  to  the 
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sound  of  the  distant  cascade  of  Scavig,  whicb,  coming 
by  fits  on  tbe  breeze,  rendered  the  universal  silence 
more  impassive.  At  length  three  of  the  men  appeared: 
they  had  gone  in  search  of  me,  fearii^f  that  I  was  lout; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  their  joy  at  finding  me,  that 
they  had  .been  under  considerable  alarm.  I  had  forgot 
ten  t^at  the  lake  was,considered  the  haunt  of  fhe  Water 
Demons;  but  I  was  soon  reminded  of  it1)y  the  arrival  of 
the  fourth  mwa^  who  came  bac|c  shortly  after,  runnifig 
as  if  the  Kelpie  had  been  at  his  heeli^  It  was  not  lill^ 
found  himself  once  more  in  the  boat,  that  he  seeiped  4o 
consider  hipiself  safe.  ^  £ch !"  said .  he,  as  he  came  to 
his  breath  again,  **  this  is  an  awfu-like  place.''  We  dis- 
covered that  he  had  taken  fright  when  he  found  himself 
left  alone,  a^d  that,  leaving  the  boat  to  its  fate,  he  had 
set  out  to  seek  his  companions.  As  we  rowed  back  to 
our  vessel,  I  observed  an  unusiiial  silence  and  air  of 
myslery  amohgithe  men ;. while  they  polli^d  as  if  an  enemy 
had  been  1>ehind  them,. looking  about  at  #very.in^afte9t, 
and  then  at  each  other,  till,. as  we  gained  the  ;4>pei|eic 
sea,  their  terrors  seemed  to  disappear.  But  as  I  p^ced 
the  deck^terwards,  I  loverheard  much  s^riojus  and  fear- 
ful talk;  in  which  Vfm  distinguishable,  among  some 
praises  of  my  courage,  no  small. wonder  at  the  incredu- 
lity of  the  infidel  Sbutibron  in  thqs  venturing  alone  among 
the  spirits. of  Coruisk. 

In  spite  of  all.  my  patriotic  attempts,  i  suspi^ctvlbat 
the  .knowledge  of  this  place  is  still  litnited  to  half  a  dooeiy 
pensons  rexolusive  of  yourself  and.  me.  But  as  travellers 
became  tnore  adventurous,  and  as  Englishmen  discover 
that  4he  people  of  Sky  have  the  usual:  proportion  of  legs 
and  arms,  it  will  become  known;  Then  the  ]^i^ng^r» 
and  the  what-thens  wjll  return  angry  and  disapppifited ; 
dinnerless,  per  chance,  and  dry  within,  and  Wiet>witho«t; 
l^umbling  at  their  guide,  complaining  that  jt  is  nothing 
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like  whal  they  expected^  with  luuch  more  such  matter  as 
I  have  often  heard  i^nd  expect  again  to  bean  Then  I 
viay  aDSwer,]biit  not  in  my  own  words,  **  Since  you  decry 
my  acooont,  why  did  you  net  write  it  yourself.'^ 
.  If  70U  said  that  these  mountains  consisted  of  **  granite 
imdplum  pudding  rock/'jiou  need  not  care  though  I  * 
•contradict  you ;  since  this  is  not  your  trade,  my  good  Sir 
WaUjtif,  as  it  is  mine*  ^VPish/'  said  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  a  dancing  master's  exoelknce  was  proposed  as  an 
•e^ibition,  **  I  will  not  see  him,  'tis  his  profession/-  I 
-^^e  00.  merit,  therefore;,  in  saying  that  they  are  all 
Ibrmed  of  Hypersthenerocki  and  how  should  you  know 
^y  thing  of  Hypersthene  rock,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
inyent  the  term  myself.  But  then  I  must  claim  the 
vierit  of  heaving  discpvered  a  new  rock  before  inventing 
a  new  .name ;  and  Isuppose  that  even  the  Virgin  Queen 
would  have  condescended  to  praise  the  hero  of  the  kit, 
if  he  had  contrived  a  new  pirouette,  or  found  a  way  of 
^oing  with  one  leg  what  his  predecessors  had  done  with 
two.  Kature  would  have  committed  an  error  had  she 
not  made  a  place  unlike  to  all  the  world,  of  a  rock  unlike 
every  other.  I  leave  you  to  guess  what  an  addition  this 
double  discovery  made  to  my  happiness;  though  I  have 
since  found  the  same  substance  in  Airdnamurchan*  A« 
to  our  learned  Queen,  I  hold  with  her,  even  against  my 
own  interests.  We  hear  every  day  of  such  a  man  being 
a.  gresft  lawyer,  and  of  such  another  as  a  great  preacher^ 
fidler,  physician,  and  so  on.  If  the  century  produces 
one  Greek  scholar,  he  is  exalted  as  high  as  the  Grolden 
Calf,  and  the  world  forgets  to  say  <*  Pish,  'tis  his  profes- 
sion." What  matters  it  that  the  pedagogue,  who  has 
been  employed,  daily  and  all  daylong,  full  forty  years,  ver- 
berating  hie  hsec  hoQ  into  the  inferior  sensorium  of  his 
unlucky  and  successive  generations  of  pupils,  understands 
Cordery  or  the  Anthology  better  than  he  who  has  been  go- 
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verning  States  w  keeping  <^  tbe  reckonings  of  a  tap* 
ster.**  "  Tis  his  profession.**  What  Gommahd  over  the 
n^rorldTs  praise  has  the  Mathematician^  who  has  passed 
his  forty  years  also,  in  the  Teacher's  diair»  '*  'Tis  hhd 
profession/*  If  a  Chancellor  could  dance  like  Yestris 
ibdeed,  or  rival  Tickery  in  the  manufacture  of  liis  own 
wig,  that  would  be  matter  worthy  of  a  statue.  The 
man  who  is  not  a  good  Dancer  or  a  Greek  scholar,, 
professing  to  be  one,  and  liying  by  tbe  trade,  ought  to 
be  hanged.  There  is  abundance  of  demerit  in  the  want, 
but  wondcous  little  honour  in  knowing  a  titlde  and  per- 
forming a  duty.  But  the  race  of  the  Persons  is  praised 
for  its  Greek,  as  only  you  and  I  ought  to  be,  if  we  bad 
tacked  that  supererc^tory  work  to  our  law,  poetry,  geo^ 
logy,  and  physic.    Such  is  the  justice  of  the  worlds 
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